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EPfLOQUE. 


I^IE TWO UEMISPHSUES. 

Thb polar sea ombracea with a girdlS of everlasting 
ice the extremities of Siberia and North America— 
the furthest limits of the two hemispheres, which are 
separated bjt Behring’s Straits. September draws to a 
close ; the gloomy and stormy equinox has returned ; 
night will bo soon succeeded by one of those polar 
days, so short and sad. The dusky blue is partially 
illumined by« cheerless sun, whose faint diso, hardly 
seen above the horizon, grows ^e by contact with the 
dazzling snow which is spread over these extensive 
wastes. Northward, this desert la bounded by lofty 
black rocks, at the foot of which lies a congealed ocean, 
whose waves are now turned into hnge hazy mountains 
of ice, their blue summits being enveloi^ in snowy 
mist. Eastward, betwixt the two points of Gape 
East, is obseived a space of dark green along which 
wnderous blocks of ice are slowly proceeding. This is 
Bebiing's Straits. Beyond the Bunits stand the 
nite masses of Cape 'Wales, which conttitute the nr* 
thj^ ]^t of North America. These dreary wasteadr 
noTbelong to the Iflibitable world. Human beings 
could not exist in these bledk regions. StilL isaoes of 
fqgtsteps are discernible on the siyw. On the i^of 
Amenoa are prints of a little foot, signifying prmesa 
towards the*rocfes, from Which are seen the bleak 
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wastes of Siberia. On the side of Asia, a lar^r foot- 
[flint indicates the progress of a man. These imprints 
also point towards the strait. It might be surmised 
that wis man and si^man, on their arrival at the ex- 
tremities of the globe, tnm opposite points, had de- 
sired to obtain a glatoe of each other across the strait 
which dmdes the two worlds. More astonishinff still, 

‘ this man and woman cross these wastes during a wead- 
ful temiiest. Two or three barren trees, the nowth of 
ages, hm been tom up by the hurricane, anoscattered 
far and wide. During this elemental wax&re, moun- 
tains of ice had been mook to their base, hurling mass 
tf^n mass with a noise like loud thunder j yet the tra- 
vdlers proceed on their w^ without taming aside for 
one moment frW a direct fine. 

Bat who may those two beings be who traverse 
these wastes calmly during these convulsions and 
upheavings of nature P 

Designedly, or through chance or fate nnder the 
soles of the man's foot are neven nails, leaving the A- 
gore of a oross, and wherever he etepa he leaves ita 
impression behind him . 

« « « 


On observing these deep indents upon the li^ozep 
mow, one would be led to imagine that they had been 
iTOnessed by a foot of brass on a marble snmee. Bis- 
uuu* darkness without twilight succeeds the da^. 
l^ugh tiie dasaling reflection of the snow, the nh- 
hlfliUhfd waste is seen to ^ead itself under a sombre 
IjiiiiBky. Faint starlight vanis^ in this icyeml^ 
sdeBom ailanoe relgna eon^uaUy^ In the direotioiof 
Behring’s Straits, the horizon u tinged with g f&t 
gleam— a soft light gimilar to that woh appears w- 
fore flie rising or the moon— it increases, nnd assnmes 
u rosesteAint. Thick darkness overspreads all other 
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parts of the firmament. In the midst of this total dark- 
ness a strange and confused soond ia heard. The ai^ 
rors horeaus, a magnififcent and frequent meteor in the 
polar remons, suddenly appears. A semi-globe of daz- 
zling li^t is formed on tne horifon, from the centre 
of'v^ion ilsue immense columns of light, and shoot 
up high in the air, and illumine^rery par^ to 'which 
their Brightness can penetrate ; then dazzling refrac- 
tions of light glide oter the snowy desert, crimsoning 
the crystal tops of the icy mountains, and tinge with a 
dero red the dark lofty rocks. 

portly after this meteoric display, the aurora bore- 
alis, gradually grows ^ler, and eventually loses itself 
in aluminous mist. Then, by a singular illusion thB 
two continents a^oar to be so near, l^t it seems al- 
most possible to connect them by a bridge. Two hu- 
man Beings now appear, surrounded by transparent 
vapour, whi^ extends from shore to shore. A man on 
his knees on the Siberian cape, seems to be extending 
his arms towards America, with an expression of un- 
utterable despair ; a young andbeautlinl woman ap- 
pears, on the American promontoi^, and in response to 
the despondent bearing of the min points up towards 
heaven. 

For the space of a few seconds those two forms arc 
beheld, faint and ymury, in the parting gleams of the 
aurora borealis. The vapour then becomes thicker, 
and all disappear. 

Where do those two beings come from, who meet in 
the polar regions, at the extremities of the two worldrP 
\jfho are those two ereatnres, brought together for Ihi 
instant by an optical illneion, who seem everlastiiTgly 
separated? 
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CHAPTEE I. 


THE WHITE FALCON INN— MOROK. 

Near the close of October, 1831, although’ it was still 
daylight, ^ lamp wim four branches shed its faint light 
around the walls of the granary, the only window of 
* which was closed, for the purpose of shutting out the 
light of the declining day. A ladder, whose end reach- 
ed higher than the trap-door, served for a staircase. 
Iron chains, spikes, saw-teeth, shackle^ and long 
tubes of steel Used into wooden handles, were thrown 
mdiscriminately about the floor ; and 4 small portable 
stove stood intone corner, piled up^with dried wood 
and charcoal, ready to be lighted. 

Clo^ to this strange medley of implements were* a 
coat 6f ihail, a battle-axe, two long pik^ with stains 
of blood upon them : two Tyrolean carbiires, seeming- 
ly cocked and loaded. Blended with these warliko in- 
stmmeuts, were those of a dift’oront character ; rosa- 
ries, chaplets, medals, agnus dei, fountg for holy wa- 
ter, images of saints, and a quantity of pamphlets 
printed at Friburgb, in which sundry modem miracles 
are relat^ ; likewise an autograph of J. G. dedicated 
to one of the faithful, and one wh horrible predic- 
tions concerning impious and revolutionary Fiance, for 
the years 1831 and 1832. On a pointing on canvas 
that was suspended from one of the beams of thereof, 
urns an inscription as follows : — 

^<The astonishing conversion of Ignace Morok,' 
commonly called the prophet, who came toFribnrgh m 

l^Bpiciute is separated into three compa 
'lid ponttrays three phases in thcsconvert’slife. 

Fint, there is the repaesentatihn of a man in fie 
habiliments the ravage tribes of Northern Siberb : 
deerskin, with agtoa oonntenance.a loMwhitebeai^ 
and a black cap op his head. Bending forward in his 
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•ledge, he is urg&g fbrward eiz large dog& to escape 
from a herd of foxes, wolves, and l^ears. Undemeat^ 
are these nftods : — • 

** In 1810, Morok was an Iddlator, and fled from the 
pursuit of ravenous beasts.'* • 

The representation on the second compartment is 
that of a man clothed as a catechumen, prg^trate on 
his knees before another in a long black gown. An 
angel with a forbidding mien, holding a trumpet in ' 
one Wd and a flaming sword in the other, is teen in 
one comer of the picture. The angel is nttering ^ese 
words : — 

**The idolater Morok^fled from the pursuit of rave- 
nous beasts, buiwild beasts now flee from before Ig* 
nace Morol^ who was converted and baptized at Fn- 
burgh.”’ • 

Ine convert is represented in the third compartment 
with a haughty and proud air, his head upraised, his 
left hand re^g on his side, his right hand stretched 
forth, while ferocious beasts crouch at his feet in 
frightened submission. 

Beneath are these words, as a concluding moral of 
the power that mind effects over physical strength 

”lffnaoe Morok is converted; ravenous beasts lie in 
submusion at his feet." 

Near the picture are several pamphlets, giving a de- 
tail of the wonderful power that the converted Morok 
acquired over animals : he displaying this power daily, 
notto exhibit bis own courage, but to glorify the Lord. 

There escaped from the trap-door of the granary an 
offensive odour, and every now and then a temUie 
^owl was heard. Morok was jfone in the loft, fie 
was tiothed in a long red pellsSe, trimmed with sable 
complexion was hsonaed with the sun, to whfi^ 
bMlMscIng Ufa frpm childhood had subjected himT 
^ Jh^ ^ of a Tiuotfish bne^ md hung straight and 
Ms shoulderi,as is eustomary in the tribes 
crl^eFwtegions. Hehadaleenhlaokeagl^eye, 
theim ittwnnded iriih a white cdrcle. 
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Morok was seated before atabl^. opening a lit- 
j^e oaeket filled with orosses and otner relice ef a d^out 
nature ; and also several sealed^packages. lie took one 
of the packets, put it into the pocket of Ids robe, and 
shutting the secret drawer, placed it on a shelf. This 
took i)lace about four o’clock in the afternoon, at the 
“ White Jricon,” tBe only avberge of the little village 
of Mockem, situated near Leipsio.” 

A noise^ like distant thunder, annoyed the nrophet, 
who, llbping to his feet, shoute^ Be still, Cain 1” 

A third tremendous shouting induced the prophet to 
proceed towards the trap-door, and, addressing an ani- 
mal by the frightful appellation of commanded 
ft to be ouiet ; but, notwithstanding the threatening 
tone of tne prjmhet, he could not obtain quietness ; on 
the oontiai y, the barking of several dogs becaihe inter- 
mixed with the howling of the wild beasts. 

Morok got hold of a spear, and was just going to de- 
scend the ladder, when n man opportunely made his 
{qipearanoe. The face of the new comer was tanned 
from being exposed to the sun. He had on a white 
broad-brimmed hat, a iacket, and green Jbrouseis. His 
gaiters, enveloped with dust and a strapped to 
his back, showed^ that he had traveUed a consi&:able 
distance. 

May the devil take these animals,” he cried, as he 
entered, ” Three days’ absence appears to have made 
them forget me.” This was spoken in German. 

Morok inquired, in the same language, but with a 
foareign accent, and with great anxiew, ” Good or bad 
new^Karir 
• Good news.” 

** You met them.” 

*‘Idi4yesterdffir; not fiur from Witteiilbiias*” 
”PralM to G^r cried M(»okf elasping SfiMb 
inaeatisfiedwBiier: ” we^ ih^describedeonm^’ 
<^Oh yes, true to the letter. The two ymmgblmM 
weag mourning, thGaged man has 
blue bonnet.” 
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And where hive ^on left them f ' 

About>a league from here. In half an honx’a tim^ 
they will bd'here.” • 

« Bid you converse with them P” 

** I attempted to do so, but failed.” 

” In what way P” 

” Hear me. I followed them yefterday till evening ; 
then I met them as it were by chance, and accosting 
the old man, in Herman, I said, * Hood-day, ^d a 
pleasant journey, comrade.* Instead of replyiog, he 
looked sternly at me, and, lifting his stick, pointed to 
the other side of the way.” 

** He may be a Frencmnan, and not understand Her- 
man.*' • 

He can speak German as well as you^ I heard him 
give orders for all that he and his companions wanted.” 

” Did you not try to converse with him, before re- 
tiring to bed P** 

” 1 did, bu!f he answered me in such a strange man- 
ner that 1 thought it best not to reply* 1 would cau- 
tion you to be on your guard ; that man has a sinister 
’ look. Although he has grey moustaches, he seems 
vigorous and rosolute; and he who encounters him 
wul find his match; therefore, master be careful ; bo 
watchful.** ^ 

”MybIaok panther, Java,” said Morok, with a cau- 
tious smile, *^is powerful, and never fails to perform 
h^ work.** 

Yes— Death is still as spiteful and destructive as 
ever. It is peaceable only vrith yon.*’ 

** Hotwithstanding the vimur and strengtii of the 
oA maUf it is thus that I shall be able to overcodLO 
hiau* 


*^cHfflJwota!ld advise you to take cate of yourself, 
masIR? b^ve me, yon will never convortinto a 
lani^ the old wolf who will ihorily be here.” 

IGaini nsy.llpii# and7udas, my tiger, erouidi before 

”To be 8u«)ilh^ do» because they possess meanA-*** 
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** It ii because I have all,’' interrupt- 

ed Morok. ** The Lord gives me power Jx> oTercome 
*the most savage beasts, whjtlfen should he not enable 
me to prevail over men, who are perverted and wicked P' 
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As you please, I haye in my Dag a sufficient quan- 
tity of provisions ; bu^ master, b<^ in mind wnat I> 
told you resecting the old man with the grey mous- 
taches. He is a determined fellom and I fear would 
turn out a troublesome cpstomer. Beware of him*** 

** Don*t be uneasy on my account. I am always 
prepared.** *' 

“May good luck attend you, master/' said Harl, 
and depaii^d to the stable* ^ 

After waving his hand to his servant, the Prophet 
paced up and down the loft for some time; then open- 
ing the casket containing his papers, he took out a let- 
ter, which he perused with great attention. From time 
to time, he walked towards the closed shutter, and lis- 
tened with great anxiety ; he was impatient for the ar- 
rival of the three pefaona in whom he appeared deeply 
interested* 


CHAPTER II. 


THB TEAT2LLEUS. 

o 

DwaiNG the toe the foregoing seeneto^'P^^V 
the “White F^oon/* the wiee personages wtorw- 
rifal to prophet had eo impatlentiy waited for, tore 
quietly jpnnnihag their way through verdlmt meadcmi 
boundeaohettesidehy to pnbHo road toeh led to 
the vUltoel Mockerti* In % pathway Dhttoimgh to 
meadows, ito youhg ladies, probabh lu^tmore than 
dfbgen, wan seated on a white hone, led by a tall old 
man, with bronzed toe, and grey monstariias^ Who, 
from timato toe g^don to two doUcatetonng la- 
dies i^andoos solicitude^ • Fdlowto behind was 
one QTtose, dogs whiffii to northern fitoxian Mto 
use to Jraw tonr ^fdgaS^ and whiah, ihsiseniidslt^ 

Scsto toU be monaftAtinga^itnl^ 

ntingito Qne^ the young 
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held the loose i oins in her left ianA, whilst her right 
c^arm wae passed round the waut of her sleeping sister, 
whose bead was resting on her shoulder, and whose 
form swayed gracefully to the horse'e movements. 
These two sisters w%re twins— orphans— and were eall* 
ed Bose and Blanche. They were so similar in form 
and features, that it was puzzling at first to distin- 
guish Aie from the other. Bose was at this time— 
aoeor^g to the |dan of their protector, aveteran sol- 
dier, fulfilling Ihe dnty^hich was taken in turns, of 
supj^rting the other. Their sweet fhees were pamy 
eonoealed 07 black velvet bonnets, beneath which a 
provision oi ringlets of a light chestnut hue, flowed 
* graceMly upon their delicate shoulders. Their rosy 
^eeks, ^ mral lips were indications of health : their 
large might Blue eyes, from which innocence ana gen- 
tleness beamed, bespoke the sweetness of their dispo- 
sition ; whilst thek pure and white brows, small noses, 
and dimpled ehii^ gave to their featuMs an air of can- 
dour and amiability* 

When the little group was overtaken by a stonn, 
the old soldier would wrap around his charge a man- 
tle made of the skin of rein-deer, and pnll over their 
faces a hood made of the same impenetrable material. 
On this day the weather was calm and serene, so the 
nvmtle loos^v enoiroled the knees of the interesting 
orphans, while the hpod hung belund the saddle. Bose 
wuihher right am encircling the waist of her sleep- 

ing sieter, gazed upon her vnth an expression of ten- 
dw*aess almost motherly. 

^ miide and protemr was on old repoibUoan soU 
diftrof me Imperial guard, about fifty ywn age ; 


was so nymemed-^e edm^^idie utmost iendmess 
for the ori^s— « tendemese almost matanaL V^are 
is hgroistt Ih alfeetion. The old aoldy poeaeseed at 
enoethebeartofamolhm aadibatofiAharoi, Tbf 
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guide would occasionally turn round to the horse which 
bore the orphans, ani^ patting it on the back, encouiM^ 
aged the mufe animal by kind words. Two scars, one 
on the side, the other on the necl^ was eridence that it 
had been his companion on the battle-field. Although 
six months had elapsed since they commenced their 
travels, this courageous beast proceeded on it^way as 
lightly as when it first started. Jovial, whose long 
teeth at once told his age, indulged in a singular trick 
that amused those who witnessed it. For the sake of 
contrast, the dog was named Rabat Joie, (Mar-joy,) 
and being constantly at his owner's heels, at times 
came within reach of Jovial, who without oeremonj^ 
seized the dog by the back, and carried it several paces. 
Rabat Joie submitted willingly to the jeke for a short 
time, but if carried bn too long, the dog would mani- 
fest his displeasure by growling, which induced tiie 
horse to carefully place his canine friend again on the 
ground. • 

These statements will evince the friendly feeling 
that existed between the twin sisters, the old soldier, 
the horse and the dog. 

On approaching near the village of Mookem, Dago- 
bert gazed round in seeming astonishment: andwnen 
the noise of the water-mill caught his ear his counte- 
nance became sad, and he passed his band over bi^ 
bushy whiskers ; then suddenlv stopped his pace, ap- 
parently in grave reflection. At this moment Blanche 
awoke, and, raising her head, kissed her sister; then 
casting her eves upon Dagob^ she placed her white 
hand u pon his shoulder, and said in a soft and gentle 
tone, what is the matter with yon, Bagobert r’ 

The old soldier turned round, a large Wr triokled 
down his bronzed cheek, and was lost in the thick 
momlCIbbe. 

** T09 are in trouble,** cried the orphans ; **do let 
us ktiow the cause.” 

*4 It will make you sad, my dear%hildren. 
eighteen yearn since, at the emse of the battle of Lelih 
m e 
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bic, I carried your father, who was shot in the shoul- 
and had two sabre-wounds on the head, to this 
tree ; 1 was also wounded in two places.* We were 
captured by a renegade Frenchman — a marquis who 
had gone over to tho-Hussians. and who afterwards— 
but, noldf you shall know all.^' After a. short pause, 
r the veteran, pointing with his stick to the village of 
Mookei^ continued : “ Oh yes ; well do I remember 
' the BpoU On these heights, your heroic father, who 
led U8.1)verthrew the Russian cuirassiers. Had you 
beheld him at the head of our brigade, charging in 
front amidst a shower of balls I He was a brave com- 
mander.*’ 

• While the old soldier was indulging: in his rhapso- 
dies, the orpl^aQs dismounted from the horse, and 
knelt at the loot of an old oak. “ Ho not be troubled,” 
said jDagobert, seeing the tears falling down the crim- 
son cheeks of the orphans. ” Probably we shall see 
General Simon at Paris. This is like &n anniversary; 
I intend, therefore,* telling you many— a great many 
things concerning vour father.” 

“ Alas I my mother— my dear mother 1” exclaimed 
Rose, “ we shall never see her more.’^ The old vete- 
ran took hold of both their hands, and looking ten- 
derly in their faces, said, “ Ho not cry. It is a fact 
that your mother was one of the best of women. 
When she lived in Poland, she was called the * Gem 
of Warsaw,* but she should have been called the *Gem 
of the World,* for it would have been no easy task to 
find her equal. But, my children,*’ he continued, 
after subduing his emotion, ** you must remember 

J oUr mother’s dying words, which were, * To think gf 
er often, but not to mourn for her.’ *’ 

“Be pacified, Dagobe^ft, we will cease weeping,” 
■eoid Rose ; and the orphans dri^ their tears, amiap- 
peared composed. ^ 

“ That is right, mv daughters/* the veteran said, on 
seevg them moreaQneerfiu. “lam glad when 1 gee 
you smile, and heu you oonversiiigtoi^t^er pleasant- 
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ly. But we must now hurry on towards Mockem, so 
that we may be there^ before night-fall, I must sc^ 
cure you a loIGging ; with regard to myself, now that 
our purse is neai ly empty, I must content myself with 
lying at your door, on a straw nmttress, with Babat 
Joie for my oompanion.*' 

And more, Dagobert,” said Rdse ; “ to rave our ' 
little store, you tell us that you must attend to our • 
domestic affairs yourself, and when we arrive ate rest- 
ing-place, you commence washing as if it were not—" 

" What r interrupted the veteran ; “ I permit you 
to soil your pretty little hands P Don't you know that 
a soldier in camp always washes his own linen P andU 
in washing andiironing I was always considered au 
fait. Until we arrive at Paris, 1 willcontinue as I 
have commenced ; Vhen there, our papers and the 
medal round your neck will do the rest.*' 

** On her death-be^ our mother gave this to ns," 
said Blanche, t&king from her bosom a small bronze 
rauddl, on which was the following inscription 

" Victim- “ Paris, 

of • 8, St. Francis-street. 

L.C.D. J . In a century and a half 

Pray for me, will be 

Paris, the 13th February, 1832. 

13th February 1682." Prat fob Me." 

** What is the meaning of this inscription. Dago- 
bert P Mother did not know." 

** We will speak about it to-night. Gome, my dear 
childi^en ; one more look at the spot where your father 
fen,>ahd then to horse." 

The orphans cast a sorrowful look at the spot, and 
then, wltn the assistance of Dagobert, remounted , 
JoviaS^ • ^ , 

On arriving at Moclftm, the veteran inquired of a 
man for the cheapest inn in the ^village, and 
White Falcon" was pointed out to him* * 
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Morok impatiently opened the aperture on the left 
commanded a view of the “ White Falcon.’ 
He anxiously gazed around for the orphan girls and 
the soldier, but not ^eing them, he paced impatient- 
ly backwards and forwards, with his arms folded. Be- 
ing a native of thejiorth of Siberia, Morok in his yontli 
* had been exceedingly intrepid, and one of the most 
■ daring hunters. In 1810, he forsook that calling and 
beoame^ihe guide of a Russian engineer, engaged in 
surveying the polar renons. Subscmiently he was 
employed as an imperial courier, in subjection to the 
caprice of a despot, who would de^tch nimon afrail 
pledge from Persia to the Frozen Ocean. 

Morok, after pacing several times up and down the 
loft, stopped sftddenly, held his hjpid towards the win- 
dow, and listened. The prophet had tbe keen sense 
in hearing of a savage. ** They come ! they come !” 
he exclaimed ; and his eyes gleamed ^ith pleasure. 
Certain of his prey, Morok retired from the aperture, 
and began to reflect how he should carry out his plans : 
then approaching the ladder, he called out, *'Goliah.’’ 
am here, master.” was answered jn a hoarse voice. 

** Then come here, said the prophet. 

am just oome from the slaughter-house, and 
have brought the meat.” 

This fellow, who was correctly named Goliah, was 
above six feet high, with an Herculean frame. His 
deep-set eyes and low tforehead, his matted hair and 
busny beard, gave him the appearance of a savage. 
Between his teeth he carried a piece of meat, weigh- 
ing ten or twelve pounds. He adopted this plan 
carrying the mea^ that he might have his hands at 
liberty in ascending tbe ladder. When he arrived in 
the loft, he opened his month, dropped the laaee of 
beef, and lickedithe blood frap*ofif his monst^es. 

” Were you about when thode travellers arrived at 
timinnP” ^ ♦ 

" I was. mastef , T was oii my way from the sladiph* 
ter-hove. ' 
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“Well; what do they app^ like ?" 

“ They aj^car likg two girls on a white horse, aiKT 
an old man with large moustaches. But where is my 
cleaver P the beasts are hungry,^! also am hungry-- 
and — 

“Did you perceive into which apartment they were 
shown ?' 

“They were conducted into the building from where 
there is a view into the fields. But— “ • 

A terrible roar interrupted Goliah^ making the 
%valls of the loft shake. 

“ Hear you that, master ?** cried Goliab, “ hunger 
maddens them ; they should have had their suppers 
two hours since.’* 

The prophet, without heedine him, said, “The 
young girls, then, Are in the building at the bottom of 
the court.’* 

Having no thought for anything but the beasts and 
his own suppdi*, Goliah remained silent. 

“ Reply, you brute I” 

“ If I be a brute, 1 have the strength of brutes,'* 
retorted Goliah. in a husky tone ; and when contend- 
ing with brutes, 1 generally perform my part.” 

After a momentary pause, Morok said, “ Goliah. 
you must not feed the animals this evoniud. Attend 
to me ; obey, and hold your tongue.” Then pacing 
thoughtfully up and down the loft, he continued, 
“You know the burgomaster's house, where 1 was 
this morning. Proceed there, and ask the servant, if 
1 shall meet with her master if 1 call to-morrow early.” 

“Oh, the misery of hunger 1” cried the giant; 
*^u8t I go there before 1 feed the beasts P 1 would 
Karl were here ; he could perhaps tell me why you 
won’t allow me to feed them. The eyes of Death ore 
alreadf like two balls ,of fire ; pemut me to give it 
only a mouthful.” • • 

*«Tou must not feed the pantheni u you are hun- 
said Morok, pointing to thAaw meat^ tSerg 
IS a sofficieney of m^t— eot.** 
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** I Beldom eat without my beasts, nor do they with- 
«M»ut me." . f 

The prophet placed his hand on the shoulder of Go- 
liah, and said in a friendly tone, “ There are florins to 
he gained to-night.**^ 

**How P" inquired Goliah, with an air of pleasure. 

** Byjiroceeding to the burgomaster’s ; but before 
you set out, kindle the fire, put the end of this iron 
into it^ then speedily return, and wait for me here." 

Morokthen descended the ladder, and vanished. 


- CHAPTER III. i 

c 

MOUOK AND DAOOVtEKT. 

After Haeobert hod arrived at the inn, and attended 
to the comfort of his little charge, he commenced with 
the greatest nonchalance to wash the difterenf articles 
that would be required for his next day’s journey. 
The old veteran’s chief thought was to economise the 
orphan’s light px^se, and spare them trouble. These 
feminine occupations form part of a soldier’s duty ; a 
day of battle brings into use needles, thread, buttons, 
and scissors ; a wound in the body is sure to bring 
with it a rent in the garment. Dagobert then, as be-* 
„ fore said, to the amusement of a number of beer- 
drinkers seated at the window of the mbeirge^ was 
busy washing. At this moment Morok made his ap- 
pearance, advanced towards the washerman, and at- 
tentively looking at him, said, ^ 

** It <!eem8, friend, you do not place much confidence 
in the washerwomen of hfockem." 

, The old soldier looked up, knitted his broW^ and 
went on with his washina in silence. Puzzled at re- 
ceiving no answer, the prophet continued, a 
** J apa not mishrken, my brave fellow, when I eay 
you ore French. Those scais on your and your 
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military appearaiiccj evidently proclaim you are an old 
soldier or the Empire. For a hero, your present avo^*^ 
cation is rather derogatory.” 

Bagobert continued silent, bit his lips, while the 
quick manner with which he ruboedthe soap up6n the 
handkerchief he had in one hand, plainly showed that 
he was irritated. • 

Morok, not to bo foiled in his design, continued, “1 * 
feel certain, my brave fellow, that you are neitlmr deaf 
nor dumb ; therefore, I wish to know how it is you 
will not give me a reply.” 

Losing control over himself, Dagobert turned quick- 
ly round, and said, in a deep, hollow voice, “ 1 know 
nothing about you, sir, nor do I wish to do. Leave 
me.” He then went on with his wasMng. 

” My good fellow,” said Morok, “ if you will take a 
glass of wine, we can establish our acquaintanceship. 

1 have been a soldier as well as you: and a recital of 
our campaigns will probably make us iriends, and cause 
you tS be more civil.” 

Bagobert could scarcely curb his iinritated feelings ; 
but as he perceived in the looks of his interlocutor a 
desire to provoke him, he thought it best to be silent. 

” What is the reason yon won’t take a glass of wine 
with me ? We can talk about France ; it is a fine coun- 
try. I wa# there for a long time. 1 feel delighted 
when I meet with a Frenchman, especially when he ^ 
can handle soap as you do. If 1 had a housekeeper, I 
should assuredly put her under your tuition.” 

This taunt, coupled with the insolent look that ac- 
q^panied it, plainly told Dagobert that a serious quar- 
rm might arise, to avoid which, he giUsped the bucket, 
and carried it to the other end of the porch, hoping in 
this '^y to terminate h matter which tried so much , 
his patience. * 

Morok still perBeyAed in kis taunting and insulting 
rerftarks respecting the occupation Jn which Dagobert 
was engaged ; and t^vo or three times the old aoAier 
was on the point of resorting to force to sil^ce the 
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prophet, when he suddenly withheld his ire on think- 
mixkg of the orphans. At last the^ affair began to assume 
a serious aspect ; and spectators began to assemble 
from all sides of the aitberge^ forming a circle around 
the two disputants.* 

** I say a^in," cried Morok ; ** that you are not ci- 
vil; and I chargd^you with being an uncouth fellow. 
Can ycTu say anything to that ?** 

Daopbert coolly replied, ** Nothing!” 

“Nothing!” retorted the prophet : “but I tell you 
at once, that when an honest man offers a stranger a 
glass of wine, that stranger should be taught manners 
^who returns the kindness with insult.” 

Big drops of perspiration gathered upon the fore- 
head of the old soldier, while the bushy tuft of hair 
hanging from his under lip workdd convusively. Still 
he overcame his rage, and seizing one of the handker- 
chiefs, he began to wring it, humming an old barrack 
di^ with apparent indifference. 

llie prophet turned round to the spectator^, and 
said, with a sarcastic sneer, “ It is well known that the 
soldiers of Napoleon were pagans, who turned churches 
into stables, and did many times a day unholy things 
in the eyes of the Lord, and who were just^ slaugh- 
tendand drowned, (like the Egyptians,) at Beresina : 
but we scarcely knew that the Lord, to punish these 
miscreants, had now taken away their courage, which 
was all that they formerly possessed. There stands 
the man who has insulted one of God’s anointed ser- 
vants ; he pretends not to be aware that I must have 
an apology, or else—” 

eiM,” repeated the old soldier, without deign- 
ing to look at the prophet. 

Or else I will demand satisfaction. I toldjrou 1 
also had been in the battle-field.* We shall find swords 
here, and* to-morrow, at day-break, meet me behind 
these ruins, and we can then see what eolour our blood 
is <«tbat is to say.^f your veins contain any.” • 

It was never anticipated by the spectators there 
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rouia oe such a denouement ; and tjie^ expressed 
heir disappror^l. “Fight! ridiculouRl’ cried one; 

^ you seem anxious for a wooden doublet. Are you 
iot aware that the law here forbids^duelling p Should 
ou be taken with arms in your hands, the burgomas- 
er will forthwith imprison you, and you will have to 
lay three months before your trial comes on.*’ ^ 

“ Would you inform against us P** asked Morok. 

“No, not we,” said the burghers ; “but we wjsuld 
dvise you to refrain from breaking the law, or you 
►ill get into prison.** 

“I do not care for the prison,** said the prophet ; 

‘ let me have swords, and to-morrow I can think of 
rhat the burgomflster can say or do.** 

“ And what use would you make of fitjvwds P’* cool- 
er asked Dagobert. * 

“ Get one into your hand, and let me have one in 
nine, then you will see how 1 respect the honour of 
he Lord,** said Morok. 

The ola soldier shrugged his shoulders, gathered 
iis clothes together, tied thorn in a handkerchief ; 
hen, wiping the soap, put it carefully into a little 
lazed bag, and, whistling his favourite air of Tule- 
nont, began to walk away. 

Morok, afraid that his provocation would not take 
ffect, advanced towards Dagobert, stood firmlv, as if 
0 stop him ; then, crossing his arms upon his breast, 
nd measuring him from head to foot with a contemp- 
uous look, said : “ Is it thus, that one of the brigand 
Napoleon’s old soldiers is only fit to be a washerwo- 
aa^ and refuses to give satisfaction P** • 

^^^t is true,** the old soldier replied, with a firm 
oice, his face pale with rage, “ it is true ; he refuses 
0 fight.’* 

Dagobert, who was efrer renowned for his bravery, 
ould not have showed his love«for the orphans more 
ouchingly, than by submitting to this insult. 

“ ilah, sneaking coward ! your cdhduct shows ydU 
ire one,” crie^the prophet. 
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At this fresh insult the old soldier appeared to lose 
liis patience, and was just on the point of giving way 
to his passion, when a sudden thought restrained him, 
and he continued silent ; his forehead bathed in per- 
spiration. Tlic grim and terrible look of Dagobert 
awedMoiok apd those who witnessed it, and they 
dreMT back a little. Solemn silence reigned for a short 
time, which was ended by one of the spectators, who 
salt: 

“ The old soldier, I’ll be bound, is no coward. To ' 
refuse to fight fi equently shows as much courage as 
to accept a challenge. I’or ray part I think the pro- 
phet is wrong. This strangor, if detected fighting, 
would be subject to iiuprisonnient.*^ 

“liesidA,**^ added another, J* he is travelling with 
two young ladirs, and thcieforc it would be wrong for 
him to fight loi a tiiflc. If he were slain, or taken 
prisoner, what would become of the poor ladies P” 

The old soldier turned to the last speaker, who was 
a tall man, with a pleasant countenance, and holding 
.mt his hand, said, “ I thank you, sir, sincerely.” J 
The man cordially grasped his hand, and said^ 
“You must come and drink uitb us; and we will 
force tliis dciil of a propliet to recant of his bad usage 
of you.” 

i^forok, chagrined at the tuni matters were ussum-' 
ing, looked disdainfully on tliose who had forsook liis^ 
cause ; then changing his tacties, deeming such advis- 
able for the furtherance of his projects, he advanced 
to Bflgobert, and said, with a look of penitence : 

• “ These gentlemen are perhaps in the right. Idaave 
carried matters too for ; I lost command of myself. I 
was wiong ; humility is pleasing in the sight of the 
Lord.” ’ ^ 

This show of repentance was applauded by the spec- 
tators, who strongly firged ttfe old soldier to take a 
glass of wine w^ them. 

“I sincerely thank you again, gentlemen,**' said 
Dagqjbert ; “ you are honourable, an^now that if 1 
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accepted a gU>b ol' \vine, it would be my duty to give 
you one in rctiM-n. Poverty is no crime ; 1 have not 
the means to fulfil that duty, therefore 1 cannot con- 
scientiously accept a glass of wine. •We have a long 
way to go, and must be careful of our little store.” 

This was uttered with such an air of sincerity and 
candour, that the party pressed Dagobert no fm^her, 
bein^ sensible that to do so would be rudeness, 

“ I feel sorry for your situation,” said the tall iflhn. 
should have been glad for you to have taken a glass 
of wine with us. Good-mght, my brave soldier, it is 
getting late, and the landlord of the White Falcon 
will soon turn us out.” 

“ Good-night, Jenlleman,” said the old soldier, 
going towards the static to give his horse^his second 
and last feotl for the night. 

Tlie prophet walked towards Dagobert, and said, in 
a submissive tone : ” T coniVssed that I was wrong, 
and begged your pardon, but you did not respoiia. 
Have you row anything to say to me r'” 

• ” {Should it ever bo my lot to meet you when my 
eliildren no longef require me,” said Dagobert, in a 
gruff voice, “ 1 will say two Avords to you, but they 
shall be short and to the point.” Tiien quickly tui’n- 
} ing his back upon Morok, he walked slowly out of the 
court-yard. 

** The buildings of the White Falcon formed a paral- 
lelogram ; one of the extremities being the principal 
huilding ; the servants’ dwelling, in which were rooms 
let out at a low price formed the other. A vaulted 
pasMge through the building led to the open fields/, 
and on each side of the court were coach and cart sheds, 
surrounded with granaries and hay-lofts. Dagobert 
went into one of the stables with a feed of oats for his 
horse, put them into a |mall sieve, and going near Jo- 
vial, began to shake it. To his^surprise his travelling 
companion refused his provender, dpy the light of a 
lanTOm, he saw that the poor animal was in the greal- 
est terror, his^ead in the air, his ears lying fioi hit 
bair bristling, and trembling over his whole frame. 
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It was a large stable, and was only lighted by a Ian* 
tern, hanging from the ceiling, whijn was covered 
with cobwebs. A.t a short distance from Jovial weie 
three powerful Wack horses, calm and quiet, which 
belonged to Morok. The old soldier was struck with 
the contrast. He patted Jovial, who* shortly became 
quiet, and Kcke& the hands of his master. 

“ Yes, yes, now I like to see you do so," said Dago- 
beifc. 

Instantly a terrible roaring, that appeared to come 
from the stable, terrified Jovial. Ho broke his halter, 
leaped over the bar of his stall, and sprung into the 
court- 3'ard. The old soldier started at the roaring of 
the beasts, which at once explained the reason of Jo- 
vial’s terror. A thin {partition alone separated the 
stable from the menagerie. Morok' s horses, accus- 
tomed to these roarings, remained perfectly quiet. 

“ Oh, I sec how it is," said I)agobei*t. “ This is 
the cause of Jovial’s fear." Then taking the sieve, 
he added, “ There must be other stables here. Once 
installed, he will eat his com. We shall start early 
in the morning." 

Jovial, at Dagobert's call, immcoiately came to his 
master, who, having inquired of an ostler for a vacant 
stable, was pointed to one for a single horse. Com- 

M at ease, and eating his provender, the old sol-' 
}sed the stable door, and went to his supper 
that ho might return to the orphans, whom he had, 
to his regi’et, left atone so long. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

ROSE, BLANCHE, ^ND DAQOBERT. 

A SMALL dilapidatedproom ih one of the most remote 
buildings of th^ auberge. the only window of which , 
looked into the 'open fields, was occupied by the or- ' 
phaps. A small bed, a table, and tw& chairs, was the 
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only fumituro it contained. Tliero was a lamp, wliich 
shed its dim light upon tljc two lovely i’aces of the eib- 
ters, and upon llabat Joie, who was stretched at full 
length near tlie door, and who had twice growled surl- 
ily m looking at the window. The Orphans w ere laid 
on the bed, laughing and chatting, for, notwithstand- 
ing their early soriows, their naturally cheerful dis- 
positions buoyed up their spirits. The recollectij^n of 
their mother caused no bitter feelings, but produc'id a 
soothing melancholy, which was pleasant. To them 
their revered mother was not dead ; she was only ab- 
sent for a while. 

With regard to religion, the oi-phans were nearly as 
ignorant as Dagobefl, (for in the desert where they had 
lived, there weie neither churches nor prifsts,) they 
believed that God, wlfb was just and good, favoured 
ihe poor mother who hud left her children behind her ; 
t,hat she always beheld tliem, always heard them^ and 
frequently sent guardian angels for their protection. 

The orphans were this evening, while waiting for 
t^oir guardian, busily occupied in conversing about a 
secret which appeared to interest them much. They 
were discussing the necessity of revealing the secret to 
Dagobert, when they wereanterrupted oy the angry 
jgi'owliug of the dog, which hxed its eyes upon the 
fwindow. Bose clung close to her sister, saying, 
i ** There must be something the matter. Do you 
i^ot hear Babat Joie F’* 

Blanche reached out her little White hand over the 
bed, called to the dog, which approached her, keeping' 
his qyos fixed on the window, and then laid his sagu- , 
cious head upon the counterpane. 

“Who are you angry withj Babat JoieP’' asked 
Bose, patting the dog’s head. ^*Poor beast, he ahvays 
is restless in Dagobert’ s^absenoe.” 
li “ Don’t yon think he*is later«than usual P” 

“ I dare say he will be currying Jovial.” 

“ Poor Jovial ; he is always happy? We forgot to 
bid him good-ofening ; bat no doubt Dagobert would 
dosoforus.’* 
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“ Dagobert is ever full v employed, and we are so 
lazy. I wish we wore rich, then wo would not permit 
him to do anything.*’ 

“We rich ! Alas ! dear sister, we shall ever be po >r 
orphans.” • 

“ There is the medal.” 

“ That is truer, there is something connected with 
it. Dagohert promised to tell us all to-night ; and lie 
sui^had it not been lor the medal, this journey would 
not have been undertaken.” 

Tv\ 0 panes of glass were shattered at this moment, 
which so alai'med the orphans that they cast them- 
selves screaming into each other’s arms, while tlic dog, 
rushed, barking furioubly, to the window. 

Molding|heir breath rrom fear, the orphans could 
not gain courage to look towartte the window, where 
Kabat Joie continu'^d barking. 

“ Oh I what can be the matter ?” cried the orphans. 
‘•Where can Dagobert be ?” 

“Hearken! some one is coming! The footsteps are 
not Dagobort’s. Rabat Joie, defend us !” 

The tread of a heavy foot was heard on the wooden 
staircase, and a peculiar rustling iioifio resounded along 
the thin partition that divjded the two rooms, which 
ended with a heavy fall that shook the door. The ter- 
rified orphans looked at each other in silence. The 
door was opened : Dagobert stood before them. The 
sisters kissed each other with joy, as if they had es- 
caped some impending danger, and gazing on Dago- 
bert, Rose said, in a faltering tone : 

“ We could not recognise your step, it w'as so heavy ; 
and thmi the sound behind tne partition I” 

“ You little cowards ! did you imagine that I could 
carry my bed upon my back up stairs with as light a 
step as yours P” ^ 

** What simpletons ye are ! ** The faces of the or- 
phans, before pale, now resumed their roseate bloom. 

“ What is amiLs with Rabat Joie P” demandedutUo 
old veteran, seeing the dog at the window. 
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“ We cannot tell* Tv?o panes have just been'broken. 

It was that which first alarmed us." 

The old soldier went ta the windo'^, listened, then 
said to the dog : “ Jump out, my brave fellow, and if 
you find any one, seize him, and d« not relax your 
hold till I come to your assistance." 

The dog did is he was bid, but not finding any one, 
came back again. 

“ Well, my good fellow, did you perceive any one 
asked Dagobert. ^ 

The dog barked, the meaning of which Dagobert in- 
terpreted as a negative answer, and he added: 

“Take another turn, then ; and go into the court- 
yard. Search well." 

The old soldier Tooked at the orphans, and inquir- 
ed how the window hnjl bden broken. * 

“ It appeared to us as if a shutter had been slam- 
med against the window.” 

Dagobert examined the lattice, and perceiving a hook 
used lor fastening the window in the inside, said : 

“ There is a strong wind ; perhaps the lattice has been 
vipleully closed by it, and the hook has broken the 
window. 3"hat H it, I believe. For w’hat purpose 
could any body play such a trick. How, my childeen, 
do not he alarmedi it is nothing, after all. You are 
^wave that I have something to tell you to-night." 

“And wo also have something to tell you, Dago- 
bert," said Hose. “ Something of great importance, 
— It is a secret, a secret which aff^ts us both." 

“Affects both of you! I believe That. You are, as 
the proverb says, ‘ two heads under one hood.* ** 

"'Jhat is true," said Rose, laughing, “when you * 
put both our heads under the hood of your great pe- 
lisse." 

“ You saucy hussy, yojj are always too many for me. 
put to your secret, my voung ladies, since you have 
^ade up your minds to revem iifto me.” 

“ Will you tell it, sister?*' asked ^pse. 

“ Hot so, Miss said Dagobert ; ** it is your 
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turn, as Sder sister to-day ; and the revealing of such 
an important secret, as you say it^is, necessarily de- 
volves upon the eldest/* 

“Well then, in the first place, my goodDagobert,” 
said Rose, “ no^^ wc are goin<j to tell you our secret, 
promise that you Tvill not scold us.” . 

The old soldier gave the required promise. 

KoAe continued : “You must know that we had a 
vi^or the last two evenings. This visitor had brown 
luur, and large blue eyes. ' Gabriel is his name. Is it 
not a pretty name ? You know, Dagobei-t, that Blanche 
and I always sleep clasping each other's hands. Well, 
two nights ago, on falling asleep, we had a dream. 
We saw a beautiful angel with a*long white robe, 
flaxen hair^and large blue eyes. We joined our hands 
and were going to pray, when \tt said, in a mild tone, 
that his name was Gaoriel ; that our mother sent him 
to be our guardian angel, and that he would ever be 
with us. Then, after stopping a short time, his eyes 
fixed on ours, he retired, telling us he woula visit us 
the next evening. When he came again the following 
evening, he spoke a long time, giving us, in the nnmb 
of our mother, good and pleasant aiMce. The next 
day, Blanche and 1 spent all our time in calling to re- 
membrance every little word that oftr guardian angel 
had ^oken.” 

“ Well, well, dream on, my little dears,” said Da-, 
gobert ; “ but the time is come when we must speak 
of other matters. must tell you everything.” 

After a pause, the old soldier said, “Your father, 
General Simon, was son to an honest tradesman he 
'^enlisted as a private soldier, rose to be a general, and 
afterwards a marshal of France. It is now nineteen 
years since he fell dangerously wounded near the treo 
1 pointed out to you. 1 ramto his assistance, but in 
a few minutes afterwards we were captured by a 
Frenchmau, a renegade colonel in Russian service. 
Your father disdained to peld to a traitorous country- 
man, and crawled towards a Russian egrenadier, and 
placed himself in his custody,” 
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The orphans expressed their admiration of their fa- 
ther’s bravery. 

The old Bolfdi# coii\:inned his narrative : “ The 

f oneral’s horse was killed under him, and 1 mve him 
ovial, who had not been wounded that day. we were 
taken to Warsaw, where your father formed the ac- 
quaintance ofy'our mother, who was called the Gem of 
Warsaw. 'Your father and mother became mutually 
attached to each other ; but her parents had pronu^fd 
her to another, and that other—'* 

At this moment Bose gave a piercing shriek, and 
trembling, pointed to the window. 

The old soldier, on hearing the shriek leaped to his 
feet, and cried, ** jVhat is the matter. Rose r’ 

“ See, see,” said she, pointing to the ylndow. “ I 
saw a hand move the fielisse.” 

Dagobert rushed to the window, looked out, but 
could see nothing. 

** I am positive I saw a hand stretched toward the 
pelisse,” said Rose. 

The old soldier offered to get out and reconnoitre, 
but the orphans hegged him not to leave them. 

” Well, then,” caid Dagobert, seating himself with 
his face to the window, ” we will continue our recital. 
Behold your father a prisoifer at Warsaw, enamoured 
of your mother, whose father was endeavouring to force 
her to marry another. In 1814, the return of the 
Bourbons to France, and the banishment of Napoleon 
to the island of Elba, seemed to pat an end to the war. 
At this time your mother said to the general : * The 
war is over ; you are at liberty. Your emperor is un-., 
forttnate : you owe him everything ; go to him. 1 
cannot tell when or where we may meet again ; but I 
will wed no other but you; ,I will be faithfhl till 
death.’ Before going «way, your father called me 
and said, * Dagob^, jqfx mus^ stay and watch over 
Miss Eva ; should her father persejcute her past bear- 
f ing, she will, need your aid to enable Imr to accomplish 
her night. Onr^tters must pass through your haudSt 

m a 
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I shall a^e your wife and child in Paris, and will en- 
courage them, and tell them whatA friend you are to 
me.* Many letters passed betwilt your mother and 
the general during the time he was on the island of 
Elba. One day your mother received a letter inform- 
ing her that Napoleon had left Elba ; and thus the war 
began a^ain, and that campaign was a terrible one. At 
Montoimiil your father fought like a lion, and the 
rivalled each other in deeds of heroism. Th(< 
emperor, in the presence of the whole army, honoured 
your father on the field of battle by the title of Duke 
uf Ligny and Marshal of Prance.” 

of Licnyl** cried Blanche. “Marshal 
of Prince V* exclaimed Bo&o, both ;u equal astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes,” <mntinued the old s(ddiert “Peter Simor, 
the son of a tradebman, duke and marshal. A stc]) 
higher would have made him a king,” cried the vi u - 
ran, with pride. “ Such wa^ the way Napoleon tn - 
ed the children of the people. But aftnr the battle oi 
Montmirail, theie came a day of mimruing— a day 
when, said your father, old soldiery like mo, wep*^ 
yes, wept! on the eve of battle. That day, my chil- 
dren, was called Waterloo.** 

The old soldier appeared so overwhelmed with grief, 
at this point of the narrative, ihat the orphans startf'd. 

“At length,” continued Dagobert with a hea\y 
sigh, “on&at accursed day your father fell, at the 
hmof one of the di.^ision8 of the Guard, covered with 
wounds. He recoveW of his wounds after some time, 
and then asked to go to St. Helena, ^mother island 
where the English had sent Napoleon. He was ref^ed 
permission to go. Exasperated against the Bonrbons, 
the general set on foot a conspiracy in Ihvonr of the 
emperor*a son; the ednspirapy was disoovered, the 
general taken prisoner, and brought before a certain 
colonel, whom he haten. The colonel treated your fa- 
ther with oomt^pt imd scorn, which caused gen- 
eral to say te him^ you ars not a^bobe poltiSon, 
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you \vill give me liberty for an hour, that we may veut 
our hatred at th^poiiM; of our awor^.’ Your father 
was set at liberty: they met the next morning, and the 
colonel was left for dead on the gipund. As your fa- 
ther was wiping his sword, a i^aithful friend called 
upon him to dy for his life, telling him there was not 
a moment to lose. Luckily he did so ; for fifteen davs 
after he was condemned to death as a oonspirail or. A e 
then went to Warsaw, saw your mother, whoSI^- 
ronts were dead, moi'ried her, and I am one of the wit- 
nesses. Behold them happy ~bu,t for a short time, 
'rhe lluGsians began to impose the badge of slavery on 
the Poles. Your father, though a Prenohman, was a 
Pole in heart, and felt for the wrongs of the Polish 
people. One day a friend of his, a brave and worthy 
colonel of the lancem, was condemned to exile in Si- 
beria for conspiring against the Russians. He escaped; 
your father concealed him in his house. This came to 
the ears of the authorities, and in the m^dle of the 
night, a carriage stopped at the door, your father was 
seized, and taken out of Poland, and they threatened 
'him with imprisonment for life if he were over seen 
again in it. Th€se are the last words that I heai^ him 
say : ‘ Hagobert, I leave in charge of my wife and 
child ;* for your mother was then advanced in preg- 
nancy. Notwithstanding this, she was exiled to Sibe- 
ria, and the only grace which they accorded, was, to 
permit me to accompany her. Three months after- 
wards, in a miserable village, sin gave birth to you, 
my poor little orphans.” 

‘‘What of our father?” 

^ He dare not return to Poland ; and your mother 
could not fiee with her two babes : the general could 
not communicate with her, for he did not know where 
she was.” • 

“ Have you had auy^utelliflenoe of him ainee ?” 

“ Only once, my ohildreo.*’^ 

‘lAnd who gave i 
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thou answered, with, a strange expiessiou of countcn^' 
auce : “ from one who is like iv>body else. But 1 will 
explain myself by relating a oiroumstanco tliat occur- 
rea to your father ^during his campaign in France. 
Napoleon ordered him to take a battery that was an- 
noying our army. After several failures, the general 
put himself at the head of ai>egiment of cuirassiers, 

> a nd ch irged up tnl^e oannonl’ mouth. When all the 
gfmnrs were slain br woun4ed, your father chanced 
to be standing before a cannon, when a wounded sol- 
dier crawled with a match in his hand, and placed the 
light to ^e touch-hole ; at that moment, a man of tall 
• stature, in a peasant’s dress, threw himself before your 
fsther. The cannon exploded ; yout father said, ‘1 
shuddiured, and dare not look at the horrid sight of the 
mutilsM remains of the man ; *but when I directed 
my ffa^ to spot, what was my astonishment to see 
the oeing who had saved my life, standing calm and 
unmoved, direeting a mournful look to the wounded 
soldier who had fired the cannon. In the heat of the 
ensi^ment 1 lost sight of this mysterious being.” 

** Why, Dagobert, now was this possible P” 

** The general has frequently told fhe that he could 
never account for this strange occuiTcnoe, which is as 
mysterious as it is real. Your father must have taken 
particular notice of him, for he said that he was about 
thirty years of age, with long dark eyebrows, which 
joinra each other, so that he seemed to have a black 
mark on his foreheads Remember this, my children, 
I will tell you w^ shortly.” 

We wul not forget, Dagobert,” said the orphans, 
** Pay attention ; when your father fell at Waterloo, 

P 'eft for dead nn the field. In the night-time, 
ilirions from fever, he again saw this heing by 
t of the moon, leanin^over him, staunching 
ads, and looking sorrowfully ap<m him. But 
, being deranged, turned away his head, and 
said,— * alter soon dlPeat 1 no longer wish to live,’ 
Xt appeared to him as if be beard the m)htm:ious being 
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say, * you must live for Eva.’ That was the name of 
your mother.” 

What a stifoige circumstance. Did our father ever 
see him again F” 

** He did, he brought news respecting your rather to 
your poor mother.” 

“ And when was that P we never knew of it.’’ 

“You will probably remember the mornin g that 
your poor mother died—you were at the pine fMlf 
with old Fedora. 1 was digging in the garden, when 
1 heard a strange voice ask in French, ' Is this the vil- 
lage of Milosk P being answered in the affirmative, he 




Simon. He answered that he brought mommunica- 
tions of importance ^m Oeneral Simon, who was in 
India, to the general’s lady. After having informed 
your mother, so that she might not be taken by sur- 
priie, 1 took him to her apartment. He remained with 
her a few minutes ; she then called to me, and told me 
of the good news she had received from your father. 
Her eyes were gushing with tears, and before her was 
a bundle of papeifi— a kind of journal which the gen- 
eral had written every eveipng to console her-~” 

“Where are those papers?’^ asked Bose. 

“ They are in the bag. I have taken out two or 
thre^wnichi you shall read presently.” 

“ How long is it since our father was in India P* 

“From what I learned from roar mother, 1 under- 
stood that he proceeded there after having fought with 
the Breaks against the Turks. He was certain to join 
the weak aide. On reaching India, he embraced the 
eause of a poor* Indian prince, whose territory, the 
Englifdl, without any just reason, were ravafipg* In 
a short time, he brou&t the prince’s troops into sudh 
a state of discipline, that they often routed the e&emy. 
A small portion of your father’a journal will yon 
better than 1 San ; and you will adS a fame tksre whiob 
you must alwaj^ remember.” 
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** How delightful !*' exclaimed Hose. To read the 
journal written by our father it will appear as if he 
was spealdng to us.” " 

The two excited ^rls put out their hands to take the 
papers, which the old soldier drew from his bag. 

** You will observe, my ohildi*en, when you come to 
the end, why I was astonished at the name of your 
guardfhn angel/* said Dagobert When pur father 
these papers, he had not seen the man who 
brought them to your mother.*’ 

Seated in bed, Itose began to read with a mild and 
tender voice ; while Blanche rested her head on her 
, sister’s shoulder, and listened with the greatest atten* 
tion. 


CHAPTER Y. 

f BAOMliNTB Of THB JOUUNAL Of GBNBEAL ^HON« 

Bivouac on the mounrtains qnAva. 
February 20, 1832^ 

<. 

**Each time that I add a few pages to this narrative, 
at present written jn the heart of India, where my 
rambling and proscribed life has banished me, I realize 
a sensation at once sweet and bitter. To spew of you, 
to think of you, is consolatoiYj still my sorrow is never 
more^ astute than wjien my mind thus reverts to my 
dear Eva. 

, ** Should these fragments ever fall info par hands, 
your generous heart will throb on prononndngfthe 
name of the heroic young man to whose bravbiy 1 am 
indebted for my life, ana to whom, perhaw, l ehall 
incur a Ihrther debt for'the pleasure of onft more be- 
holding you and my ^ar chi^. You will; I trhst, 
tea(^ our child to pronounce and love the name of 
Bjalnuu IMdimedyou, my dear EviSf in the fere** 
going passages, or the two fortunate ^ that we bad 
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this month. The troops of m old friend the Indian 
prince, hare done rronders. For three daya the battle 
was tearful and bloody. We beat the English in gal- 
lant style, and forced them to retrgat from a portion 
of that wretched condtry that they bad grasped in spvte 
of all right, all-justice, and which they connnue to ra- 
\ish without pi^. The meaning that we giro to an 
English war is, treason^ pULage^ and maasacre, "After 
a harassing march, we were this moming info ia se^ 
that the enemy had received a reinforeement, and that 
it was about to take hostile measnres with us. A bat- 
tl e became inevitable. My old friend, the Indian prince, 
the father oftheyouim man who preaerved mj life, 
showed bisintrepm anddarinff disposition on thia ooea- 
sion. I charged at the head of our reaemred cavalry, 
while the old prince Commanded the centre. His son, 
DjalmfL a young man about eighteen years of age, 
brave like his father, remained by my aiae. When the 
battle was at its height, a ball took effect on my poor 
borse# which tnrabled vrith me into a ravine, adjoin* 
ing the field of battle. My leg was under the poor 
EULima^ and from the severe pain which I felt 1 could 
not withdraw it n om under.^' 

“My poor father,” ejaculated Blanche. 

Eosneontinned reading “ The English imagining 
[ was killed, thought they oould easily dispene rae old 
prince. An officer and a few soldiers, seeing me fidl, 
ipnmg into the ravine, and dastardly and cowardly 
rushed up to me to finish me at snee. Our mountain* 
sere, who yrore busy in tho fight, did not see me fall, 
bnblltidlnEia ob^ed it ; he immediately leaped inbo 
the the officer through tiie heai^ broke ‘ 

the am m a soldier who had pierced my ha&d with hia 
i)ayone^ with the butt ena 6f his carbine was drir* 

ing the salSwabaek, '«fhen a fellow from behind a tree, 
levelled hll gan,, fired, andsshot the young prince 
in the breast. ;Tae poor youth staggerra backwa^ 
tell* upon one ttneA foid ondeaTonMl to ahieldieeiMh 
bis bodp. A i^woronr soldiers arrived at IhiBmomentt 
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We were both saTcd, and in a short time I was again 
on hoTseback. Although oius loss was setero, we had 
the best of the battle this day. The affair will pro- 
bably be decisive Jo-morrow. You perceive, my dear 
Eva, how much I am indebted 4o the preserver of my 
life, whose wound was not of a severe nature. I will 
now, in a few words, tell you something of the noble 
chanlcter of the young man who has scarcely attained 
«i»^ighteenth year. At the age of fifteen, he was call- 
ed Bjalma, Ihe generous^ on account of his humane 
and generous disposition — ^the old prince was therefore 
callea the faihear of the aen&rous. W ell might it have 
been if all the princes of India had imitated the stem 
inte^iiy of the old prince ; he was 'neither to be won 
by ottering l^romises, nor awed by threatening 
menaces. * 

** Ejahna fonj^ht with his bosom bare, (similar to the 
Greeks at the time of Leonidas,) while his countrymen 
were incased in armour. I lament that this youth is 
morose and melancholy ; and the same unpleasanttroit 
of disposition is observanle in his father. From'sokne 
words that I once overheard, I learnt that, a sad family 
secret lies hid in their bosoms, the thoughts of which 

S upon their minds, an^ produces this nnamiable 
sition.” 

‘ « « « « * 

** My deaupEva, with pride I inform you that the 
French blood runs in the veins of Djalma. His jhther 
was married to a yoEOg lady of French origin, whose 
family was resident at BataviiL in the island of Java. 
Your family, Eva, is French also, and this oanse<toe 
to entertain a deep interest for the pzittoe, whm grew 
into the warmest fnendshin. llnhappily, afewjrears 
ago, he lost his amiable nna offeotionale wi|s. M,b^ 
dear Eve, my hand trembles ill writing these words. 
My GodJ snonld^a similar misfortune happen to m& 
what would he the fate of our child, bereft c^ypnand 
mOf and left alonim^ij^ba^barous country I J^o^ho, 
this fcMT is fonM anC^iii^ssary; still wbiUdfcaa** 
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ful torture is uncertaint^r. Where are yoif— what m 
you doing—and what will become of you? For^ve 
me for harbeuring tnbse distressius fbonghts, which, 
in spite of me, enter my mind, ana present to me my 
awful condition— a nroscribed outlaw. But there are 
two hearts— though far from me— that still throb at 
the mention of my name— thine, Eva, and that of our 
child.*' • 

Bose could hardly pronounce the last words, au^^ 
veral of the previous sentences were disjointed oylhe 
orphan's heavy sobs. There was a melancholy affinity 
between the fears of the general and the sad reality of 
liis situation, seated as he was at the bivouac, writing 
down his thoughts the evening before an engagement * 
and bewailing his sad separation from his wife ana 
child,— a separation^whiGn, at that time, seemed to him 
final in this world. 

The old soldier sympathized with his absent master, 
and said that if he was aware that instead of one ohila 
he had two, he would he oveiioyed, especially with two 
such lovely cherubs as called him father. Dagobert 




took the paper, and continued the narrative. 

“I withheld my pen for a few moments, and have 
now put to flight my dark thoughts. Having said so 
much of India, I shall now relate a few particulars re- 
lative to Europe. A man who joined^^r ranks yes- 
terday evening, brought me a letter fim my f^ither, 
from ’#hich 1 learned that severM letters have miscar- 
ried. Beloved father ! always ine same. Agehaanot 
weakened his energetic mind. He informs me that he 
isfis robust aud healthy as ever \ always laborious, al- 
ways to his repuDlioau pnnciples, and always 
hopygjC— *Por,’ says he, ^the tvm approo^heg,' 
He unaeriinee these words. * He also gives me pews 
eonoerpina my old flr^nd Dagobert. To know that 
that etceUeut man is mh you, tends much to recon- 
cile me to my &te, and to assuage many a bittw pang; 
neb^b ^ Qhristiaii heart peats 
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ken child, that good Bagobert’s wife eo generously 
took to her bosom and brought up, forms a striking 
contrast to Agricola ; not in neart, for they both pos- 
sess excellent hearts. Agricola ie lively and active ; 
G^abriel thoughtful and m^anoholy. Each of them has 
a countenance that bespeaks their respective disposi- 
tions. Agricola is of a brown complexion, is tall, 
athletio, and daring; Gabriel, on the conti%iy, is 
fair, delicate, and timid as a young girl. The ex^jP 
sion of Gabriel’s countenance is soft and angelic ; one 
of the teachers in the school which he attended, inter- 
ested with his open and intelligent countenanoe. men- 
tioned him to his superior, who studied Gabriel’s wel- , 
fare, placed him In the college, and brought him np as 
a missionary, in which vocation he is »ow about to 
proceed to America. * 

Farewell^ my dearest Eva, 1 have just come from 
the tent of Bjalma. His father was attending him, who 
told me that my brave preserver was free from all dan- 
ger. The night ie calm and tranquil, my Eva ; the 
^res of the bivouac are gradually dying out; our jaded 
mountaineers, after yesterday’s hard work, are quietly 
reposing ; the sifeuce is only broken by the cry of the 
Runtinem— mournful sounds, which oppress me, and 
cause me to remember that I am separated from you 
and my cluld. Alas 1 what is, and what will be your 
destiny? If I could but transmit to tim this medal, 
which I unwisely took with me from Warsaw, periiaps 
you might obtain permiseion toqproceed to France, or 
at least our child sent there with Dagobert. Tou are 
acquainted with the Importance of — But it is use- 
less to dwell upon this. Unhappily time passes, the 
awful day will soon arrive, and then 1 ahalf be bereft 
of my b^ comfort, m only, hope* But 1 must not 
sadden yon with nunfal reflections. 1 conclude my 
dear Eva, vrith bidding you oice more adieu, and anc 
you to ima our little one to your heart-«s6ndi]ig yon 
Doth a thonaand kisses 1 'FareweB^— I trust to-tnor^ 
row*e battle Will result in our favour/’ 
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CHAPTEE<^VI. 

V ♦ 

FEBOC^Y AND GENTLENESS. 

The prophet put on a coat of mail, which was as flezi* 
ble as cloth, and as hard as flint, and, after enveloping 
all wi^ his large tronsers and carefully-buttoned pe- 
lisse. he went to the firo, and took out the iron oar 
wBlIfh Qoliah had placed there. Although the ferocity 
of the beasts had been subdued by the adroitness and 
daring of Morok, still thej occasionally manifested 
their savage instinct, and often attacked him ; but, on 
account of his hidden armour, they only broke their 
teetili, whilst a blow from the hot kon caused them 
to crouch at^is feet. 

Jiforok descended the ladder, hnd proceeded to the 
stable, in which, separated by a thin partition were 
the horses’— the wild beasts being on the other side of 
the partition. 

The animals had^wbat the prophet considered, ap* 
propriate names.— The panther was named Death; tne 
lion, Cain; and the tiger, Judas. A terrible contest' 
ensued between Morok and the hunglSly beasts ; but all 
their attacks on the prophet proved harmless by rea- 
son of the concealed armour which he wore ; and the 
beasts were quietened by strokes from the iron bar. 

After he had subdued the animals, Morok walked 
round them, carefully observing each, and, from time 
to time listening at^the door which opened into the 
yard. Suddenly the door was opened, and the giant 
Appeared, his clothes dripping wet. ^ 

How hate you succeed^ P’’ demanded Morok. 
“Is there any suspicion f " 

“Hone, master. Ibis exactly as you said. . ISie 
celhuvdoor is hnder the youniTgirrs room.’ W]tm I 
heard you whistle, I teok s lodder, mounted it, took 
hold ox the casenmnt, and broke two pane8,At the same 
time pushing tixercasemeut with all my strength. • 

“ ind ikey attiihut^ it to the winw* 
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Exactly so. No sooner had 1 done this than I 
took the ladder and hastily entered the cellar. It was 
lucky I did so*; for directly afterwards the old man 
opened the window, and calling to Us dog^ said, * Leap 
out.' 1 instantly closed the cellar door ; had 1 not 
done so, the deg would have worried mo.” 

** The dog is now in the stable with the old jnan’s 
horse,” said the prophet. “ Continue.” 

**^hen the window was again closed, I mouiiCSa 
the ladder a second time. There was a pelisse hung 
before the window ; I pushed it aside and saw the two 
l^ls in bed, and the old man sat beside the bed with 
back to me.” 

Well, well, tlfe bag! the bag ! that is of most im- 
portance. Did YOU hear what was said.”* 

”The old soldier sifiid there were papers in the bag 
for some general, his money and a cross.” 

“All right! goon.” ‘ 

** 1 could not get my hand in at the broken pane at 
the first, and, in attempting further, my arm was seen 
by one of the girls, who, pointing to the window, 
screamed out.” 

” Confound yotf !” cried Morok, pale with rage ; 
“all is lost.” 

“ Hold a bit-all is not lost. When I heard the 
scream, 1 jumped off the ladder, entered the cellar, 
and left the door open. The old man came to the win- 
[dow^nt seeing no one—** 

1 “He still thought it was the wind. Come, it was 
better than I feared.** 

I “J^owing where the bag is, the money, and the* 
papers,” said Goliah, “ I thought 1 would return to 
pou a moment.** 

[ Morok then sent the giant to a long handnspike 
hnd aied-coToring; anowhen he had brought them, 
Ithe prophet ordered Goiiah to go into the cmlar, and 
!Mom was left alone.** 

“ At length,” said the pro^st, after a long panse* 

the object is sicnre. It wiQ not do to hesitate* 1 
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am a blind to^l m this matter. I know nothing of the 
motive for giving rise to such Wers : but he who or- 
dered me is deeply interested in the anair. It embraces 


that two poor girls, and a miserable old soldier are ob- 
jects of such vast interest. It is immaterial/' added 
no, J am but the instrument, another commands." 

M^e prophet w<llt from the stable, taking with him 
thered covering, and proceeded to the place where Jo- 


vial was located. At the appearance of a stranger, 
Rabat Joie sprang upon Morok, but his teeth only 
came in cont^t with the armour. The prophet took 
Jovial by the halter, threw the ^vering over his 
head, lea him to the menagerie, and shut the door 
upon him. ® ^ 

We will now return to a scene of a milder and gen- 
tler character. 

When the oi^pbans had concluded reading their fa- 
iher’i journal, they remained silent and pensive for 
some time. Dagobert broke the silence at length by 


“ (Sieer up, my children, think o^jly of the braveiT’ 
of voui’ father and of the happiness you will have in 
emoracing him. The stranger who paid a visit to your 
mother in Siberia, saw father a short time after these 
events occurred which you have been reading— at 
which time he was in good health. It was to him that 
your father ga^e those papers and this medal.*' 

*^But of what us*S will that medal be to us, Bago- 
)>0rtr* asked Blanche. 

*<Andof what significance these wordsf" ai^ded 
Bose, dnwing the medal from her bosom 
“VicUm • “Paris, 

of . ft 8t. Fnmeis^street 

J. In a centi^ and a half 

Pray for me, • wilt be 

Paris, the 13th Pebmaty^ 1832. 

13th Pehi PEAif POR ^ 

“Cheirs , my child, is, tout <m the 13th 
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of February, 1832, we must be at No. 3, St Franoia- 
btreet, Paris.” • 

“ For what* purpose P” 

”The death of your poor mother was so auddem 
that 1 had no opportunity of asking her. All that I 
know is, that^the medal was a relic in your family for 
nearly a hundred years.” 

We must attach great impoepnoe, then, 
medal.” 

” Most assuredly, for she appeared pleased when the 
stranger gave it to her. *Now,* she remarked, * the 
future condition of my children wiU perhm be as 
happy as it hath hitherto^ been miserable. T will ask 
the govemoir of Siberia to grant me pertnission to go 
to Fiance with my daughters. Perhaps he will be 
convinced that hfteeu years’ exile, with the confisca- 
tion of all my property is punishment sufficient. 
Should he refuse, 1 will remain here ; bat they can- 
not prevent you, Bagobert, from conducting mv 
children there. You must depart soon, for if you do 
not arrive before the thirteenth of next Febmary, our 
journey will be fruitless.” 

” Should we aiMve a day too late 
” If we get there on the 14th instead of the 13th, 
your mother said our journey would be of no use.” 
”Bo you think wn can reach Paris iu time P” 

** I trust we shalL If you, my ohildreiiy are ena- 
bled to take longer stages, for at present we only go 
five leagues a day; and at that rUe, without reoxon-^ 
iug for acoideuts on the road, we should not amve at 
Pa^ before the beginni^ of February.” * 

*^ur father being in India, and subieet to suffering 
death should he enter France, how is it that we shall 
beable to seehimP” 

“l^ete are manytlflngs, my poor diildren, that 
you do not know. The Bouioons, who exiled your 
rather have l^een driven from France r and he can now 
retam to hie country eafely, and nol&pubt he iriU be 
there on the iUrteeiith of Febmary, with the eei^* 
tation of seeing yon and your mother.” 
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“What iB the stranger’s name, Da^obert?” 

“ I do not know ; but I kno^ he is valiant man. 
When yonr mother, in tears, thanked him for his 
kindness to the general, to her, and to her children, 
he pressed her hand in his, and said, in a mild and 
tenner tone : 

“ Oh, do not thank me. Ee has said, * Lofot one 
anoth^: “ f 

^^Where did the stranger go. Dagobert ?** 

**He proceeded northward,’* answered the vete- 
ran. “ In speaking of him, your mother said that his 
language was tender and mournful, that it bad a sad- 
dening effect upon her, and that from the expression 
of his countenance, one would ima^e that he had 
experienced much trouble. When he departed, your 
mother and I stood watching l^ni, nntil he was lost to 
our view. 1 noticed a singular oiroumstanoe; the road 
before the house was soft, caused by the overflowing 
of the streamlet^-the mark of his foot remained on 
the i^und, this mark was thus/' said Dagobert, 
touching the counteipaue seven times with the point, 
of his finger, as under : ^ 

• ♦.* 

♦ 

“ What is the meaning of that, Dagobert P** 

“ Perhaps mere clfimce ; for my own part, hoHjrever, 
I always looked upon that singular cross as had 
<ftnen ; for hardly had the stranger depiurted, tbaiv,we 
were visited with heavy trouble.^* 

“ Alas 1 ye^ the death of our mofher/f 
“Tes, previous to that. had bat just sat Sown 
to write her petition when I heard a horse galloping 
up to the dpmr^ and a messenger fimn the governor- 
general of SftH»ria enter. He was ^ heerer of an 
order for our immediate change of residence ; inihree 
days are were to join a nambw of ezi^es^ to go iOO 
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leagues farther north. Alas I after fifteen gears' exile 
your mother’s persecutors increased their cruelt]^. 
She ^as nearly driven to distraction on learning this 
cruel order ; ^ for/ said she, if wnare sent such a dis- 
tance northwards, it will be impossible for us to be in 
France at the time fixed." 

" This sudden gnef probably caused her illness." 

** Not so, my children. It was %it cursed cHblera, 
which visits us suddenly, like a cli^ of thunder. 
three hours after the stranaer had left us, when you 
returned from the forest ail lively and happy, carry- 
ing bouquets of flowers for your mother, who was, 
poor ladV, then in the agonies of death ; she could 
oarely place the^medal round your neck before she 
expired, beseeching me in her dying moments to set 
out with you immediate for Paris. On her death, 
the governor granted h# request, allowing us to pro- 
ceed to France." 

The good old soldier wiped the tears from his eyes, 
whilst the orphans threw tnemselves into each others’ 
arms, weeping convulsively. 

. “Then, my dear children," said Dagobert with 
pride ; “ then yon showed yourselves the brave daugh- 
ters of a noble general. Notwithstanding the danger, 
>ou would not leave the* corse of you departed 
mother, until vou had seen it decently interred, and 
a cross erected a mark where her ashes were de- 
posited." 

The old soldier stopped suddenly. The atronge 
neighing of a ho '•e, with the minted roaring of wild 
beasts, was hoard. Dagobert jumped up, ha&ued ^ 
the«door, rushed down stairs, calling ou^ “ It is 
Jo\1aI— my horse Jo>iaI ! What are they doing to my 
horse ?" 

Rose and Blanche, teoffied and bewildered, did not 

S erceive a roan's hand p|ss through the broken win- 
ow, and up^ the lamp whidh was placed upon a 
small table wn<»» Dagooert’a bag wm— thus l<»ving 
the orblians in darknesa. 

' 494 * » 
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CHAPTER rVIL 

'A DARK DEliD. 

Afl Boon as Morok had led Jovial into the middle of 
the menagerie, the lion, the tiger, and the panther 
epra^ to the hare of their cages, while the terrified 
horse-^from whose bead the covering had been with- 
trembled in every limb. Tne hungry beasts 
made various attempts to force the bars which con- 
fined them, but did not succeed for some time. The 
prophet went towards the cage of the panther, and the 
animal at that moment niade such a desperate bound 
that it broke the bars and fell into the stable. It lay 
there for a moment, prepaiing for its fatal sprine ; 
then, bounaing towards t^ horse, seized it by the 
throat, and thrusting its cjIws into its breast, the 
jugular vein was opened, fh>m whence flowed a stream 
of olood. 

These words suddenly struck upon the ear of the 
poor horse : “ Couiage, Jovial, courage, my old 
friend.’* The voice was Dagobert’s, who had got tc 
the door, and was trying to fordb it open, but thi' 
weight of the struggling c^nimals that were behind 
prevented him from opening it 
The dying horse, at the sound of the’ well-known 
voice, moaned piteously, as if in reply to its kind 
master. « 

** Hallo ! help ! kelp !*’ cried the old soldier, shaking 
the door violently. Then he cried out in a tone of 
despair, **MyGod! and ^thout armr!” ' 

“ Havtf a care,” cried Morok ; “ have a care I PfSter 
fiot or yon are a dead man I My panther is ferocious.” 

** My poor horse 1 ipy valuable horse 1” ciled'lk^- 
bertin a pitiful tone. “ ‘ ^ 

^ ronr horse duriim the night, had leftlts stable, 
and entered the coach-house,” said the prophet 
the sight of th^ horse, the panther b^ke hiaciiige, 
and iprang iQ)Qn it t expect you toiJm adeoi^taole 
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for the damage that may take place ; fur I must haz- 
ard my life to^get thofezoeious beast into the cage." 
Morok then disappeared. 

The roaring of the wild beasts^ the groans of the 
horse, «nd the shouting of Dagobert, awoke the in- 
mates of the White Falcon. The ostler came with a 
lantern, and on Dagobert telling what had happened, 
hcjjn terror, hastened to his master, to inform him. 

The anxiety of Dagobert may be easily oonceiven j* 
his face was pale, and he stood waiting till Morok 
opened the door. After a short time the roaring 
ceased, and Dagobert heard only Morock's yoice call- 
ing, “Death, come here.” 

It was yery dark, so that Dagobert could not obserye 
Goliah creeping along the roofs of th# stables, and 
get into the granarf |||u:ough the window oi the 
coach-house. Shortly ^e Iwdlord with a gun oyer 
Ms shoulder^ followed by a number of men, armed 
with pitchforks and bludgeons, came. 

“What is the matter P’ inquired the landlord; “ it 
is a shame tohaye such disturbances in my house, 
’May the deyil take the exhibitor of wild beasts, and 
carmess people, who neglect to fasten their horses.” 

The Teteran was about* to answer, when Goliah 
opened the door, and said, “ You can go in now, there 
is no dongei^* 

The inside of the menagerie presented a strange 
spectacle. Morook pale, endeayouring to hide his 
emotion, bowed on his knees, apparently praying. 
On peroeiying the landlord and the people of the inn, 
he solemnly exdaiadng, “ Thanks, O God. f5r 
onlle«iore glying me poww to subdue these knimais.” 

The peo^e, unaware offthe armour Morock wore 
under tl|e peusse, were Astonished that he was able to 
overcoipe the ferooiods animals. Close the dens 
lay the oacase of pobr doyial^ which, when Dagcdiert 
u^celyeo, he threw Mmself on the body of his Mth- 
tul cemsemioxu and uttered suen he8rt!4»tahidg 
lameptamns^at the people were moted syna- 
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pathy and pity for his sufteriues. After 

hi8 loBft for some timoi Dagobeft suddval> storied iu 

his feet, and cried : 

*^Sooahdrel! yoii> must account for the death nf 
this poor animal/' Then, seizing Morok by the 
throat, he dealt him several blows about the head and 
body.c The prophet was unable to cope with his tall 
ud powerful antagonist ; and would have fuicd much 
^i^rse if Qoliah had not come to the assistance of his 
master, and freed him from the gi*asp oi the old ' 
soldier. 

^ This conduct is shameful/’ cried the landlord. 

** This good man has risked his life to save } our horse 
from the beasts, but oould not ; and*now yon abuse 
and chastise ham for his good intentions/’ 

These woids restrained the(|age of Dagobert. He 
refloated upon his situation—a stranger, ti’aveUing 
with two helpless orphans. He suppress^ his feel- 
ings, and said, “You are right, sir, i was too hosLy^ 
But do you not think that the man should indemnity 
me for the loss of my horse ? Judge, sir, for yourself , 

“ Oh, no : the blame lies on yom^ovn liack/’ said ' 
the landlord, being a friend to Morok. “Yon neg- 
lected to fasten your horsa^ it wandered from we 
stable in the night, and got into the coach-honse, the 
door of which must havelieen ^cn.” 

Just 80 ,” said Goliah, “I left the door ajar to 
give air to the beasts. The cages were closoo, and 
there was no dangef.” 

“ The sight of thp horse,” remarked a third, “ fen- 
ddred the ranther furious. Horok has most reasoxhto 
complain.^ 

“It matters little to xn^” said Dagobert, again 
imtated, “ what your opinions are. 1 demandjlhis 
instant, money, or a horse ; yes, this instant, for lam 
anxious to leave this fatal hoifte iminedtetely/’ 

hi Wdkg 

his p^Bse^ ^ 1 demand indemnity for lose, d^ook 
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anther has done, 1 may lose the fise of my 

jipprvVer* 

r cunning policy of Morok gained him the sym- 
bf the assembly. 

he best way to settle the mitter,” eafi the inn- 
keeper, will be to call the burgomaster." And he 
sent one of hiiS men to summon that functionary. Then 
turning to Dagobert, he said, ** To tree mysell from 
all b^ame, bring me your papers. 1 forgot to ask foj|^ 
them in the evening. * 

** 1 will go and fetch them from my bag.*’ said 
Dagobert ; then, turning his head from the bleeding 
carcase or Jovial, he went to the looms in which the 
orphans were. 

Morok looked after him with a satisfied air, saWng 
to himself, ** There hn without a horse, without 
money, and without Jipers. I have now precisely 
fnlUled my orders. Everybody will decide against 
him. It is certain that a stop is put to his journey 
for a few days at least" 

A short time afterwards, Earl, Goliah’s comrade, 
departed to Loipsio, with a letter that Morok bad 
written hast^^ ^nd which, on his arrival there, he 
was to deposit in the post-office. 

The address of the lettibr was : “ Mr. , Mr. 

Rodin, Milieu des Ursins-street, Paris, France. 

The old soldier, with distracted thoughts of the 
dilemma in which he was now placed, traversed his 
weary way to fetch his papers.^ He felt convinced 
that there had been some foul practices carried on 
to bring his horse in contact with the wild beasts ; 
and he trusted that the buraomaster would see rastice 
done to him ; still he had his doubts that Ufat func- 
tionary, from being summoned out of bed, would not 
be in fae best of tempers. * 

Being resolved to^nceal eveiythingas long as pos- 
sible 5^ the orphans, he Opened the door gently, 
and went in. He was astonished tt ^nd all in dark- 
ness, and caUed out. ** How is it, my children, that 
you have noiightf*' 
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No answer was returned to this queBMHHHi 
Dagohert rushed toward the bed. The mOiHHb 
moment peered Arom behind a thick cldud, anwHHr 
ing thro'^h the window on to the bod, be disccmH 
the two orphans locked in each other's arms, hailip 
both fainted. Dagohcrt hastened to use some means 
for their reooverY ; and having a flask with a little 
brandy in it in his pocket, he poured a few drops into 
^ach mouth. They soon awoke to oonsoiousness, and 
looked around with alarmed countenances. 

** Be not afraid, my children ; it is your own Bago- 
bert,** said the soldier. 

** Good Dagobeit! Is it you P Thauks to God ! ‘We 
are saved !’* 

** How is it that you are fiightened ? And why has 
the lamp gone out P Tell me^y cherubs. There is 
something that I don't under^nd about this cursed 
inn. Woe the day that I entered it ; we will leave 
it as soon as possible. What has taken place during 
my absence f” * 

** Scarcely were you gone out, when the window 
was forcibly opened, and the table and the lamp were ' 
upset with a terrible crash. We screamed, ana don't 
know what occurred afterwg^s. But tell us about 
Jovial, it was he that was neighing, was it not P^' 

l%e heart of the soldier was pierced with this 
Question, and he evaded giving a direct answer, saying. 
^ ‘Tea, Jovial neighed, but—, we must have a light/* 
Ha then pulled a tinder-box from his pocket, stiwk a 
Bght, lighted the lamp, and then went and shut tiie 
window. Having liftra up the table, Bagobertplaeed 
the bag^npon it, and searched the secret pocket for tffe 
money and papers, but found none— the pocket was 
empw* Astonished and bewildered, he staggered 
back ezclaiitting, ** Nothing !"« He searohed every 
place, every garment, and everyi^ket, but neither 
pnfoe nor wpers could nc find. Hagoberf s foce was 
covered with oold pevspiratioD, whilst his knees t»m- 
Ued under him. Me went towards tbe^oiphaiis, and 
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Did 1 gite you the papen to take* care of ? 

Teujae. 

^!nie orphan^, alarmed at the pale and distreeaed 
cotmtenance of the veteran, instead of answering^ 
^breamed. Then Rose oriea out, **Oh, Dagobert, 
Dagobcrt, what has happened P*' 

“Have you, or have you not got them P If not, 1 
shall put an end to my miserable life.'* • 

The poor distressed orphans stretched forth the 
hands in supplication. The distracted veteran pai 
DO attention to their tender appeals for some time ; 
then he fell on his knees beside the bed of the orphans 
and pressing his forehead with his hands, he cried ; 
** Pardon! pardpn! 1 am bereft of reason. Oh! God, 
what a calamity.** 

The bewildered oimhans, ignorant of the cause of 
this grief, embraced tub grey head Of the old man, and 
cried, with tears rolling down their cheeks : ** Oh, 
look on us, dear Dagobert, and tell us what has hap- 
pened,” 

The trampling of footsteps was heard on the ataiis, 
accompanied by the haiking of Rabat Joie. 

”Culyour dog in, sir; here comes the burgomas- 
ter,** OK^ a voice. 

” This intimation recalled Dagohert’s thoughts to 
his nmeot condition. He was without money : with- 
out nis papers : his horse was dead } and one day be- 
hind the appointed time would rum the prospkt of 
the orphans, and cause their lon{( jouiney to be of no 
use. Dagobert felt that his only hope lay in the jus- 
tice of the burgomaster ; and he assumed as calm a 
dbineanour as possible. He then called the dog In, 
and confined him, so that he could do noham. 

The landlord, with a lantern in one hand, and his 
cap in the other, praoeded the burgomaster, behind 
whom were several pgople conneotm with the infi. 
The burgomaster seemed surprised when Dagohe^ 
doaed the door of the oiiduma* apartment^ and 
manded wbghe did eo. 
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“Welt your worship/' said the veteran, respect- 
fully, ** there are two girls who are entrusted to my 
care, sleeping in that room ; moreover ^our questions 
mignt maae them upeasy. Please to sit down on this 
form ; I think it will do as well.” 

“ And who authorized you to think .so P” said the 
jui’^ 

"Pargive me, your worship/' said Dagobert, suh- 
jl^issively, seeing the temper of the man ; ” as these 
^oor girls are already in bed, and trembling from 
fear, 1 ask you, would it bo proper tor you to inter- 
rogate me before them P” 

Humph ! true 1” muttered the burgomaster. “ It 
is rather too much to come out in tha middle of the 
night. But— let it be so ; I will examine you here.” 
'I'hen turning lo the landlord, h« said, Place your 
lantern on that stooU and go away.” 

The innkeeper and his followers departed, leaving 
the burgomaster ond Bagobuit by tlieniselves. 


CHAPTER VIII. • 

THE D£C*R10N. 

Robed in hi<^ official garments, the worshipful bur- 

f omaster of Mookem was seated on a form, andDagit>- 
eri, his cap in ban4 stood before him, seeking to 
read in his countenance the measure of justice which 
he would deal out to his cause, or rather, the cause of 
the orphans. ^ • 

** What hate you to advance in justification P*' de- 
manded the judge, in a tqne of anger. 

** Not a word, your worship— k am the complainaat 
“I have not committed any failt.” 

“ Morok Bays different^,” 

^lorok 1” oriel the veteran, b ith a contemptnotts 
air 
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“Morok is a pious and honest ntan, and not capable 
of uttering a fidsehood/* 

“ EegardingThat, your worship, I can say little ; 
but your sense ef justice, and youi( goodness of heart, 
will prevent you from condemning me without listen- 
ing to my defence.*’ 

The veteran paused a moment, and then continued 
in a mild tone, ** Vou will not turn a deaf ear td the 
appeals of reason.” •*!: 

“ The ear has no part in the matter. Have I not, 
with my own eyes, seen the bloody and wounded hand 
ofMoiok?” 

**So you may; but if Morok had shut the door of 
the menagerie, the accident would have been a\ oided.” 

Nothing of the kind ; you are in fault ; you 
should have fastened your horse properly.” 

You know, your worship, that it is not becoming 
in me to contradict you ; still, if some one mischiev- 
ously uufastened my horse, and led him into the me- 
nagerie. you will allow that I am not to blame in the 
matter.^* 

’ “ But is there any one, think you, who would be 
guil^ of such a diabolical act P” 

“I cannot tell, your worship.” 

“ No, I should think not.” The burgomaster then 
added, with impatience, “But what good can you dc 
by troubling me about a horse of no great value F” 

The veteran’s countenance changed, and he replied 
in a solemn and firm voice, “ It es true my horse is 
dead 1 True that it will no longer carry those whom 
I dearly love. It is now but a mere carcase-^food for 
th^dbgs. It was unkind of you to tell, me of the 
wortblessnesB of my horse in that harsh manner, for 
1 loTCd my horse—yes, I did. sincerely love my ohl 
companion, Jovial I" • 

These touching words mo\pd Hie feelito of the 
burgoma^T, who said, in a mild tone, “ i dare say 
ou regret the loss of your horse t btft what can 1 do r 
;t ia, no doubt, a sud calamity.” 


S 
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“ A £a!l calamity I yes, your worship, it is a sad 
calamity. The young girls whom I am escorting are 
too frail to walk far on foot, and are Ifo poor to hire 
aoonvcyance ; but vet we must be in Pans before the 
month of Febrnarj^ I promised their mother on her 
death-bed, that I would conduct them to France, but 
as my horse has been killed, how am I to do that P 1 
believe yon are a good man ; and perhaps you have 
daughters of your own. God forbid that they should 
ever be plared in the situation of my poor orphans — 
all their wealth consisting of an old soldier who loves 
them, and an old horse that carried them ; if, after 
endui-ing a childhood of misery, their happiness was 
to commence at the termination o^a long journey, 
and that the death of the horse rendered it impossible 
for them to complete that jouiniy, would you not feel 
as I do, that the loss of the horse is a ^eat-Hi sad 
calamity P** 

Most assuredly. I can now sympathise with you 
in the death of your horse. 1 feel interested in these 
orphans. W hat is their age P’ ‘ 

“ Fifteen years and two months. They are twins- 
—both born on one day.” • 

‘'The same age of my Frederique.” 

“ Then you have a daughter of that age,” said the 
veteran, with a joyful countenance, “ I am no longer 
uneasy about my pool: orphans ; you will see justice 
done to them.” 

“ It is my duty j[o see justice done to every one. 
Taking all into consideration, I think Morok and yon 
ar^ about equal in this affair. Yon *did not fasten 
your horse properly, and Morok left the door of Uus 
menagerie open. He has a lacerated hand ; and you 
have lost TOUT horse ; therefore, you are about ^ual 
sufferers.*'^ ' t 

“ Well but, how much wilj you force him to pay 
me P” asked toavetexaii; with naivetd. 

“ To pay yon W 

“ Tes, your worship ; I want indemi^ying for the 
loss ofany hot sc.” 
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“ I tell you, my friend, yov^are equal. Th^ prophet 
owes you nothing, and you owe him the same.^* 

The veteran looked at the burgomaster in an- 
guish. This decision destroyed the hopes ofDagobert, 
who said in a faltering voice * 

“ Will not your worship take into consideration 
that Morok’s wound does not prevent him from exe- 
cuting what devolves upon him, while the lossiof niy 
horse prevents me from continuing my journey. H<v 
must be forced to indemnify me for my loss.” 

The burgomaster thought that by exculpating Dago- 
bcrt he had conferred on him a great favour ; and 
appeared annoyed at the request of the soldier. ** In- 
stead of thankiim me,” said the judge, “ you ask for 
more. Enough! enough ! Where are your papers !” 

“ Oh ! pray have jpty, your worship, <Dn tliese two 
poor children. Give us some means to continue our 
journey.” 

“ All that I can do I have done more, indeed, than 
I ought to have done. Come, come, your papers.” 

Stop, let me e^cplain— ” 

*<Ko more explanations. Would you have me 
Hrrest you for a vgabond ?** 

These words blanched the face of the old soldier ; 
he med to suppress his atiguish, and to assume a cool 
exterior, in order that he might be enabled to enlist 
again the sympathy of the jnd^. Two nnlooked-fipr 
powerful auxiliaries came to Eagobert’s assistance. 
The orphans, becoming still mon^uneasy, and hearing 
the veteran speaking on ike staircase, rose and dressed 
themselves; and at the moment when the burgomaster 
vfts saying with a banh voice, “Your papers, your 
papers !” ±Uise and Blanche, holding each other’s hand 
appeared. 

On seeing these twg lovely yonng creatures, whose 
black dresses rendered them still more interesting, 
the judge stood lost in snrprile and admiration. The 
old veteran took the orphans by their hands— “ Be- 
hold them,]fOur worship,” he said; “behold these 
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young i^rlB ! can 1 show you a more genuine passport 
than these P*’ 

** Lovely children ; orphans at soa early an age. 
How far have the? travelled ?" 

“ From the middle of Siberi^ where their mother 
was exiled before their birth. It is now upwards of 
five months since we bei'au our journey. Is it not a 
hard £ate for children of such tender years P — It is for 
^era that I supplicate your favour and assistance. 
*Eveu now, wlieif looking in my bag for my TOrtfolio, 
which contained my purse endpapers, I could not find 
it - this loss caused me to insist so urgently on in- 
demnification.” 

** When and how did you meet wi^ this loss P” 

** 1 am certain I had the portfolio yesterday even- 
ing.” e 

Where did you place your bag ?** 

“ In the room with the young girls.— But that 
night-” 

The veteran was interrupted by approaohing foot- 
steps. It was Morok, who bad overheard the previous 
conversation. He was afraid lest the kindness of the ■ 
burgomaster should spoil the plans c which he already 
regarded as completed. 

The orphans, on perceif-ing the prophet, stmed 
bapk in fright, and drew closer to the old soldier, 
^0 regarded Morok with aversion —as the originator 
St all his sad enibarrnssments. He did not know that 
Goliah, at the instigation of Morok, had pilfered the 
portfolio and the papers. 

^^What is your business hereP*’ demanded the 
bifrgoinaster, “ I gave orders to the innkeeper to adi£tit 
on one.” 

“ Had it not been to render yon a service, I wonld 
not have ventured into tour presence. I repent being 
led away bv false pity.’’ 

“ What have you got^ say, then P” 

The prophet approached the burgomaeter and whis** 
pered in his ear. The magistrate Beeoi^ aetosiflhedy 
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and from time to time exclaimed^ “ Indeed, can it be 
possible !’ ’ This went on for some time ; whispeimgs 
and gesnonlaUons from one or the other, nntil the 
patience of Dagobert was complete]^ exhausted. He 
went up to the prophet, and, with a stem look, and 
gruff voice, he paid : 

** Is it about me yon are whispering to the bnrgo* 
master?” •’ 

** It is,” said the prophet, returning the sternlook. > 
Why do you not speak audibly 
Because the matters we speak about would make 
us blush to do 80 .” 

The veteran's arms were crossed on his breast. 
With a quick rngvement he closed both his hands, and 
looking at the bi^omaster, he said, his teeth gnash- 
ing with rage, ” worship, compel*that man to 
leave, or I will not answer for what 1 shall do !” 

** What !” cried the magistrate, haughtily, “ you 
dare to order me ?” 

” 1 wish you to order that man down stairs, or 
something dreadful will occur.” 

Bagobert, Daeobert,” cried the orphans, ** Oh, 
be calm, be calm It 

**It is becoming of you. miserable vagabond,” said 
the ourgomaster, furiously, “ to give orders here, you 
thought you could deceive me with the story of your 
lost lepers ; and that you had brought those girls, who 
notwithstanding their innocent looks, might be no- 
thing more than—” • 

” Scoundrel !” cried the veteran, casting a wither- 
ing look on the magistrate ; then, taking the orphaps 
bf^tbe arm, conducted them into their room, locked 
the door, put the key in his pocket, and rushing up 
to the burgomaster^ who shrupk back, holding to the 
staircase, he said : • 

** Listen to me, sir. • While that miserable Tilloin 
insnlted me, I bore everything. A short time ago. 1 
listened patiently to falsehoods, because I thought 
yon were in^srened in those unfortunate miphiiBS; 
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.but sia^e you have noither heart, nor pity, nor juBti^e 
I warn yon, burgomaster though you be, that I shall 
treat you os I will that caitiff there (pointing to tbo 
prophet) if you d%not speak of those orphans as you 
would of your own children—** 

“What!** muttered the burgomaster, choking 
with rage, “ you say if I do not speak of those two 
adveKturers— ** 

f ** Hats off when you speak of the daughters of Mar- 
shal Duke do Ligny,** cried the veteran, snatching the 
hat of the burgomaster from his head, and dashing it 
at his feet. 

The prophet was pleased at this aggression, while 
the bui'gomaster appeared stupcficdr Bagobeit saw 
plainly that there was no chance of recouciliution, and 
observing a door half open opposite the room in which 
the orphans were, he r^hed upon the burgomaster, 
seized him by the throat, and before he had time to 
utter a word, thrust him into this room, which was 
totally dark ; then seizing the bewildered prophet, he 
thrust him into the same room, closed the door, looked 
it, and put the key in bis pocket. 

Pagobert then rushed down stairs, found the door 
of the inn closed, the rain pouring down in torrents ; 
and saw by the light of the hre, the innkeeper and his 
men waiting to hear the decision of the burgomaster. 
To bar the door, and thus prevent all communication 
with the court, was the work of a moment, and almost 
instantly ho was in the room with tbe orphans. By 
that time the prophet had recovered from the sudden 
attack, and was calling ont for help with all lus 
might ; but the pelting of the rain, and the rushing 
of the wind, stined his cries. The veteran had thus 
half an hour to himself. . 

** My dear children,*' said jDagobert, on entennu, 
“ now is the time to prove wheijier you have a soldiers 
blood in your veins. He then ran to the bed, tied the 
blankets togethei? fastened one end to tbe window, 
dropped over the other, which reached ^the grouud ^ 
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took the orphans’ pulisse and his own bag, threw 
them ont of the^window, and making a sira to Rabat 
Joie, wliioK the faithful animal wdl understood, it 
disappeared after them. Rose andiBlance half stupe- 
•od, looked at Dagobert without uttering a word. 

“ Now, my little dears,** said the excited yeteran, 

“ the doors are all locked ;** then, pointing to the 
window, he added, “ courage— courage. If we ad not 
make our escape we shall be arrested, put into prison ' 
—you in one place, and I in another. They haye 
killed Jovial, so that we must try to go to Leipsic on 
foot. When you are tired I shall carry you in turns. 
We shall meet with somebody on the road who will 
take pity and giue you something to eat. A quarter 
of an hour’s delay will spoil all— come, my children, 
trust in me, and show^our Dagobert that th& daugh- 
ters of General Simon are not cowards— there is still 
bravery in us.** 

The orphans, pale from their recent emotion, gazed 
affectionately on the devoted veteran. 

** To the road,” said Dagobert, ** you are light and 
agile, the blankets are strong, and we are but eight 
feet from the ground ; Rabat Joie is waitingrfor you.’* 
Rose, kissing Blanche, mn to the window, took hold 
of the window, and with the assistance of the soldier, 
descended safely beside Rabat Joie ; Blanche followed 
the example of her sister with equal success. 

“ Poor little dears,** murmured the veteran, “ why 
are they visited with such misfortunes P It appears 
as if a curse rested upon this unfortunate family.'* 
About a quarter of an hour after the soldier aikd 
the orphans nad left the inn, a violent crash was heard. 
The door bad given way to the assaults of the pro- 
phet and the two prisoners, were set at liberty. 
Guided by the light they ran to the orphans’ room ; 
and Morok, seeing ths blaqjcets hanging from the 
open window, touted, ^*Tour worship, they have 
escaped by the window : but beingSon foot and the 
night storm}^ they cannot have proceeded for*^ We 
shall be sure to retake them.** * 
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Execrable scoundrel/* said the burgouj aster, “ I 
will be revenged* Be quick ; our hmour is at stake 
in this matter.** 

“ Ay, but therj{ is something besides,** cried the 
prophet. He then rushed down stairs, and opening 
the door which led into the yard, shouted out, 
“ Ooliab, let the dogs loose ; and you, my worthy 
hostt* get lanterns and torches : arm your sorrants, 
* unbar the doors, and fly after the fugitives. They 
cannot escape. Bead or alive, we must have them I” 


CHAPTER IX. 

HUE DtJ MILIEU DES UllBINS.— THE MESSAGES. 

As S 004 as f&e prophet knew that Bagobert was de- 
prived of his horse, his papers, and his money, he felt 
certain that it was not possible for the veteran to pur- 
sue his journey, and tWefore sent off Earl with a 
letter to Leipsic, which he was to deposit in thoost- 
ofilce on his arrival. The address was-^'* M. fiodin 
Rue du Milieu des Ursine, Paris.** 

About the middle of this solitary street, near the 
Quai Napoleon, stood a hojise of modest appearance ; 
the interior of which was as simple as its exterior. 
The walls were covered with old my wainscoting ; 
the red floor was carefully polished, and white calico 
curtains hung before the windows. A large globe 
stood at one end ofithe room ; small red crosses cov- 
ered the globe^ on the north, south, east, and west, 
e^dently serving for points of reference. There 
also a black wooden table, heaped up with papers, an 
empty chair, and a large desk, surmounted by shelves 
heaped np with cards. . 

Near eight in the morning, tft the close of October, 
1831, a man was writing at tlse desk. This man was 
M. Rodin, the correspondent of Morok, the prophet. 
He was about flf^ years of age, with a sallow coun- 
tenance, bald hciui, and a stolid and forbidding 
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Aspect. Indeed, had it not been for the rapid more- 
ment of his fipgers, M. Rodin might haye been 
taken for a corpsb. His dress was mean and slovenly 
to the extreme. f 

Exactly as the clock strnck eight, the knocker on 
,tie outer raid fall heavily : two or, three doors were 
opened and shut, and a personage came into the room 
at whose appearance M. Rodin rose, bowed obsequi- 
ously, and then wont on writing. A strange contrast 
was apparent betwixt the two individuals: the last 
comer, although older than M. Rodim seemed to be 
only about thirty-eight years of age. He was tall and 
handsome, with eyes that.sparklt^ like stars. When 
he took off his heft, to put on a black velvet cap, he 
showed a head of bright chestnut hair, ^is penetm- 
tiug glance and high fbrohead indicated a powerful 
mind, whiist his broad shoulders, and expansive 
chest, manifested a powerful physical organization. 
Indeim, his distinguished air, bis graceful movements 
his neat attire, and his w'hole appmrance, plaitilv 
signified that he might be styled a man of the •mrld. 
His general demeanour was an enigma touU but those 
who were perfectl]r acquainted with him : and fium 
thefireqnent variations in h^ temper and aeportment, 
one would be led to feel that he was a man in whom 
no firm faith could be placed. ' 

1C. Rodin, the secretary, continued writing ; but 
was interrupted by the new-comer asking lor the 
letters and correspondence from wrions parts of tiie 
world. 

!Qie secretary then enumerated the contents of the 
lettera from several correspondents, his master com^ 
mentinn on the intelligence they communicated as 
he read them. Ae ^din was coneludiog the list, 
a knock qraa heard at^ the doof; and he rose m 
v^eitt out. Hie master, ato paring the roMp 
koveml times, suddenly stq^a befim the globe, iM 
looldag oaJt in silence, be>l8CBd band np^pil 
probably thtuMog of bis power, which e\tend^b;||| ' 
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the whole globe. He then knit his cxpaneiye brows, 
raided his manly form to its full hi»igl)tj assumed an 
an'ogant and threatening look^ wliUe hia whole ax)- 
pcarance evinced an air of energy and haughtiness. 
An artist anxious to delineate the demon of craft and 

E lide, the geniua of unsatiable ambition, could not 
ave found a more exact copy. 

%odin returned with a number of letters which he 
had just received from the postman. After ho hud 
examined postmarks, the setretary said, ** Out of 
the four letters I have just received three relate to the 
important affair of the medals.*' 

‘‘Thank God ! if the news be good.** 

“This one from Charleston probably refers to Gabriel 
the missioK^aiy ; the next one from Batavia, relates to 
the Indian, Djalma ; and the third, from Leipsic, most 
likely is a confirmation of that of yenkerday, from 
Morok, the prophet ; that, in accordance with the 
orders he bad received, he had prevented the daugh- 
ters of General Simon from prosecuting their jour^ 
without excitiim the least suspicion.** * ' 

On hearifig General Simon's name, a cloud passed 
over the countenance of Eodin's* master. Speedily 
overcoming this involuntary emotion, the master, ad- 
dressing his secretary, said, 

“ Kcfrain from opetiing the three letters at present ; 
we will class them oy and bye. Have you completed 
the document relating to the medals P*’ 

‘tjhavc; hereoitlfl.” 

“ Let me hear it ; I am anxious to know if it is 
•sufficiently explicit. You have dot forgot thi|i; the 
one who is to receive it is not to know all?* 

“ I have not forgot that, and have written aocord- 

* ^^ead the document.** 

One hundred and fifty years since, a French pro- 
iestant Ikmily, foreseeing the speedy revocation of the 
edicts of Nanws, and to escape from the decrees issued 
against tbs Reformen— these foes to oar holy religion 
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'-'fled from their native coantry, and took refuge m 
vdiious paits of t^e world. 

** One of the membe]’8 went to Holland, others to 
Poland, Germany, England, and Amirica. There are 
only seven descendants ot that family at present, w lio 
lia\e sustained stiange vicissitudes of fortune, the 
present ropi esentutives being found in all grades^ of 
seciej^, from the sovereign to the mechanic. 

l^e descendants on the mothers side are Bose 
and Blanche Simon, General Simon having married a 
descendant of the family at Warsaw. 

“Mr. Franci<) ilatdy, mauufacturer, at Plessis neat 
Paris. 

“ Prince Djahutf? son of Kadga Sing, king of Horidi, 
Kadja Sing, mariied a descendant of uat famil 
in 1802. • 

“ Those oft the fathcr’aside are— 

“John Rennepont, mechanic. 

“Adrienne de Cardoville, daughter of Count Renn”'- 
na^of Cardoville. 
pF^abriel Rennepont, missionary. 

“ Each member of this family possess, or ought to 
possess, a large brodze medal, on which is engraved 
the following inscription : — » 

“ Victim ‘ “ Paris, 

of 3, St. Francis-street. 

L.C.D.J. In a centuir and.a half 

Pray for me, will he 

Paris, the ISthPFebruary, 1832. 

13th February, 1682.” , Pray for Mb.” 
gpiese words show the importance of their being 
peisonally in Paris, on the 13th of February, 1832. 
It is, however, of great interest to others that not one 
of the descendants should he at Paris, except Gabriel 
Rennepont, missionaiy. 

“ GubrieL therefore, hy»all moans, must he the only 
one whoiwill keep the appointment msje by his ances- 
tors a hundred and fifty years ago. 

“ Cfreat efioits have heen used to prevent the other 
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six from being present, and much remains to be done 
to make this aflair successful— an t^^air which, in its 
results, may bn considered the most important of 
the age.** 

“ All true ; Tcry true,” cried llodin's master, “add 
that the consequences of success *are incalculable ; 
thfrt we dare not think of failure. Continue.*' 

“ To make sure of success in this affair, it is neces- 
sary to give particulars respecting the 8e\en persons 
nho represent this family. 

“Note 1.— Rose and Blanche, twins, about 15year8 
of age, beautiful young girls ; so mnch alike that one 
might be taken for the other. General Simon, who 
was separated from his wife befoi% their birth, is not 
aware that he has two dau^iters. To prevent the 
mother from coming to Pans, orders were nven to 
send her into the middle of Siberia, but Ihe died, and 
the governor, believing that our decree only r^erred 
to the wife of Oeneiul Simon, permitted the dag gliters 
to leave for France, accompanied by a resolute BS||r 
who is looked upon as dangerous. It is hopedUR 
they are now detained at Leipsic,." T 

“Now read the letter from Leipsic," said Rodin's 
mooter ; “ you can now give tho last information." 

After reading the letten Rodin exclaimed, “ Good 
news. The two girls and their guide succeeded in 
making their escape from the White Falcon, bat they 
were recaptured about a league from Mockem, and are 
now in the priSbn at Leipsic. The two ^rla are 
apprehended as vagrants, and the old soldier is 
* accused of using violence to the burgomaster." c 
“ We may be certain that they will not be here by 
tho 13th of February. Add this to the note/* 

Rodkin obeyed, then continued : 

“ Note 2.-F'ranci8 Hardy, forty years of age, rich, 
intelligent, active, and bold^ed by his workpeople. He 
is deceived asAo the importance of the medal, and is 
constantly watched ; hia dearest friend deoeivea himi 
and through him we know hia deareA thoughta. > 
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“ Note 3.— Prince I^alma, eighteen yeais of age, 
brave and generous, and a special favourite of Oeneral 
Simon. His mother died at Batavia. He is ignorant 
of the value of the medal, which formed part of the 
property of Djalma’s mother.” 

You must now read the letter from Batavia,” 
said Bodin's master. It will then complete the in- 
formation.** ® 

After reading the letter, Bodin said, “Bvcellent 
news. Mr. Jose Van Dael, merchant, le^us from Ins 
Calcutta correspondent that the old Tristian king was 
killed in the last battle with the English, and that 
his son deprived of his father’s rights, is now a pri- 
soner in an Indiao fortress. Should he effect his 
escape, having nothing left>in the world, he will 
iiatumlly go to Batavia to claim his inheritance from 
his mother. . In that case reliance may be placed in 
Jose Van Dael.” 

** But there is no allusion made to General Simon, 
in oonnection with Djalma’s father.” 

' one word,” replied the secuetary.” 

' Bodin’s master paced the room in silence, then said, 
'‘Continue,” • 

” Note 4.— James Benneppnt, workman in Baron 
Fripeaud’s factory. He is a tipsy, idle, quarrelsome 
fellow. A clever agent, one on wnom we may rely, 
has formed an acquaintanceship with bis sweetheart, 
Cephyse Schrean, through the interest of whom we 
may depend on his not being at Paas on the 13th of 
February. 

» ” Note 5.— Gabriel Bennepont, missionary, afound- 
Ung,%rho was adopted by Frances Baudom, wife of 
the soldier Da^obert, Gabriel is hve-and-twenty, of 
amiable disposition, and truly virtuous ho was reared 
with Dagobert’s sou. Agricola, who is fond of his 
mother, honest, industrious, buj^not at all religious, 
and consequently very dangerous; this renders hia 
intimacy with Gabriel so much to be Ibored. Not^ 
withstanding good qualities of the latter, be 
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time? gives uneasinessy which accounts for our not 
entrusting him with the whole, for one false step 
might m^e him very dangerous. Precaution there- 
foi-e, is to be obdbrved till the 13th of Fobi uary. for 
on his appearance at that time everything depends— 
hope and interest. “We have allowed him to form 
part of the American mission, for he unites calm in- 
tr4)idity and an adventurous spirit, with his mild 
disposition. Instructions, however, have been sent 
to his superiors at Charleston never to expose so valu- 
able a life to danger. They ought to send him to 
l\ii‘is at least a month or two oefore the 13th of 
February.” 

” Head the letter from jCharlesten ; then complete 
lie infoi-n^tion on that point.” 

Hodin having read it, rej^ed : ” Gabriel is daily 
expected from the Itocky Mountains, where he insist^ 
on going alone.” 

” What rash imprudence.” 

Nothing, however, has happened to him, since it 
is he who gives the information of his arrival at 
Charleston. Tliey will send him to France about the 
middle of this month.” * 

^ ” Add this to the note^t alludes to him, and then 
continue.” 

” Note 6.— Miss Adrienne Eennepont, of Cardo- 
ville, distant relation of John and Gabriel Eennepont ; 
she IS ignorant of the relationship. She is twenty- 
five years of age ^ remarkable for her beautiful coun- 
tenance, as w'cll as for the originality of her mind ; 
she possesses a large fortune. When' we think of the 
dating character of the young lady, we shudder at her 
future fate. Fortunately, her guardian, Baron Fri- 
poaud, is in our interest and almost entirely depend- 
ant upon the aunt of Miss Ctftdoville. We rely upon 
this w orthy relation, |nd upon Mr. Fripeand, to aver 
the daring and strange projects which that young drl 
fears not to unironnee, and which wc cannot altogether 
un({er6tandr" 
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A knock at tlie door interrupted the secretary, who 
ran to oi)en it, and returned with two letters which 
he gave into the hands of his master, who, when he 
had perused them, became shocked >with the intelli- 
gence they contained. He turned to his secretary, 
and told him that he must sehout immediately, if he 
intended to see his mother alive. He then gave orders 
for his carriage to be got ready with post-horses, tfiid 
ere many minutes elapsed, he was leaving Paris as 
swiftly as the horses could galop. 

M. liodin bowed profoundly as the carriage drpve 
away, and then returned to his cold and naked room. 
The whole appearance of this personage seemed sud- 
denly to change ; 4io was no longer an automaton 
moved mechanically by the spirit of obedi^ce. His 
immoveable features, lii% downcast looks became sud- 
denly animated, evincing a spirit of craftiness. 

He likewise stopped before the globe, and contem- 
plated it, like his master, in silence. He then rubbed 
his hands, and with a sneer went to the desk, and noted 
down, by means of private figures, unknown to his 
master, the following letter : — 

* Paris, quaver to ten, a.m. 

He has gone, bat he he^tuted. When he received 
a letter from his dying motuer, stating that his pre- 
sence might save her, he cried, * Not to go to my mother 
is actually matricide.’ 1 keep a constant watch on his 
actions. These lines will reach Home at the same 
time as he will. ^ 

“P.S.— Tell the cardinal prince that he may rely 
'up^ me.” 

!^in sealed the letter, placed it in his pocket, and 
went out. 

While those two men were weaving a set to ensnare 
the descendants of tiiis ^ce pro.scribed family, a mys* 
teriouB being was trying ta preserve that family, w*hich 
was aUo his own. 
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OHAPTEK X. / 

TH^ WANDEUING JEW. 


A TiiAVELLEH of tall 8tature» with*dark united eye- 
brows, which gave an ominous aspect to his features, 
piuM between the sombre ti unks of the tall trees, 
llie man continued his route absorbed in reflection. 

The 18 th of Februaiy draws near/' thou^t he, 
** that day when the descendants of my belovea sister 
—fie last of our race— ought to meet in Paris. Alas I 
for the third time, the persecution of one hundred 
and fifty years has scattered this fafbilv over the face 
of the eartlv— this family that I have followed in the 
midst of its migrations, its exTIes, its changes of reli- 
gion, its fortune and its name, from age to age, for 
eighteen centuries. What grandeur, wat reverses, 
what obscurity, what lustre, what miseir, and what 
glory, have followed the issue of my beloved sister : 
sister to me, a poor artizan.* How many crimes have 
sullied it ; how many virtues reflect honour on this 
devoted family, whose history embraces humanity at 




veins of the rich and the poor, sovereign and bandit ; 
the sage and foolish, the boward and the hero, the 
saint and the unholy— still to this hour, flows fie 
blood of my sister. Who are now of this family, and 
how many r SeveiT descendants— two orphans, dbugh* 
ters of an exiled mother ; a dethroned prince ; a poor 
missionary ; a man in the middle rank of life ; a voi/ng 
girl of rank and fortune ; and a mechanic. Virtue, 


• The Wandering Jew, as stated in f^crfpturei was a 
poor shoemaker, of Jerusalem. *iChrist bearing his cross, 
paas^ before the door of the ipitisan, and asked him for 
p^ission to sit upon a large stone ^that was before the 
door. ** Go on, ns on,” said the J ew, pushing him away 

*< It is thou,** said Christ, ** who Will walk ti}! the day of 
thy i^emption/' 
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braverj. degradatioDi splendour, poverty, are at pre- 
sent embraced in these, the remnants of onr race. 
Fate has cast them in Siberia, India, America, and 
France. Instinct warns mo when Inine are in peril, 
and then from north to south, from east to west, 1 go 
to them ; to-day. amid the ice of the polar regions, to- 
morrow in a temperate zone, next day under the 
burning heat of the tropies ; but, alas, at the raoiBent 
when my presence might save them, an invisible hand 
pushes me forward, a tempest forces me away. 

** * Go on^ go on* Allow me to complete my task. 

Go on, goon* Alas! those I love I shall 
leave on the brink nf destruction. ‘ Go oUy go on* 
Such is my punishment. If severe, my crime 
merits it. 

“An artizan, enduring privations and poverty, 
misery made me harsh and unfeeling. Oh, enrsed be 
the ^y as I toiled hard, peevish, andncarljjr in despair, 
for, notwithstanding my labour, my children were 
pining, Christ, bearing nis cross, passed my door, 
weakened by blows, and insult. He begged to be 
allowed to rest on my stone bench. The perspiration 
was dropping from^isbrow, and the blood was gush- 
ing from his" feet. •* 

“ * 1 suffer,’ he said, in ft gentle and beseeching tone. 

“ * I suffer ^ 80 ,’ I replied, surlily, ‘ 1 suffer, and no 
one assists me. The unpitying make the merciless, 
Go OTju go on,* 

“ Heaving a heavy sigh, he looked at me, and said, 
‘ And thou shalt walk unceasingly till the day of thy 
» re4imption. Such is the will of the Lord, who is in 
heaven.' 

“.Then began my punishment. I opened my eyes 
too date to toe light of truth.; too^ late I felt the 
soothing effect of remnAnce ; too late I comprehended 
the divine words of aim Zhad ipsulted ; too late 1 felt 
the force of these words, which ought to influence the 
whole human race • 

“n^OVB ONE ANOTHER.** 
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* “ *to receive pardon have I, obtaining power from 

these divine words, implanted love |md pity in the 
hearts of the unfeeling and the emious. To gain 
pardon have I in^iUcodthe oppressor and the unjust 
to refrain from oppression ana inj'ustice ; but the day 
of mercy has not yet arrived. 

the first man by his disobedience brought 
misery upon his posterity, so have I, an artizan, en- 
tailed on all mechanics eternal wretchedness, and have 
involved them in the expiation of my crime : for they 
alone, for eighteen centuries, have groaned in bondage. 
For eighteen centuries the powerful and the prosper- 
ous, have said to the labouring classes, what 1 said to 
the beseeching, suffering Christ, ‘ Qj on^ go on / and 
the toilers, even as he, suffering, and oppressed by a 
heavy yolce,‘ci’y out in bitternsss of soul : 

“ ^Oh, for pity’s sake, let us rest a few moments ; 
we are jaded and exhausted.’ ' . » 

“ ‘ Go on, go on,* 

“ ‘But if we should die from fatigue and suffering, 
wbat will become of our children, and our aged 
parents ?’ 

“ ‘ Go on^ go on.* • 

“And for centuries the toiling masses and 1 go on^ 
w ithout one pitying voice cllling out *Hold^ tnmgh t 
“ Alas! such is my double punishmenf, T suffer for 
bleeding humanity; 1 am pained on seeing whole 
populations condemned without relaxation to hard 
piimful toil. I Bu^er on account of my family, for 
jiooi' and a wanderer, 1 cannot at all times help the 
descendants of a beloved sister. When 1 perceive a 
threatening danger, which I cannot avert, commg' 
upon them, then, traversing the globe, I proceed in 
search of that woman, Tvho like me, is accursed ; that 
daughter of a queen, who, like me, goe^ on, till the 
day of her redemption, J „ 

* There is a l^eud which Is not well known^that 
Herodlas was conffenined to wander till the day of judg- 
ment, for demanding the head of John thf‘ Baptist. 
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A£ tlio meeting of two planets in their ceilturial 
evolutions, so pay tbe meeting of myself and this 
woman be : andi after an interview, characterized by 
painful recollections, wo, wandering stars of eternity, , 
pursue our course. This woman responds to my 
thoughts, from .one end of the world to the other. 
She partakes of my terrible fate and interests herself 
in that alone which has consoled me for ages. «6he 
loves the descendants of my poor sister, and protects 
them. Fur them also she goes from east to west, 
i rom north to south ; but, alas ! with her as with 
lue— an invisible hand pushes her on, and the tempest 
drives her away.** 

Whilst this mafi buried in his thoughts wms travers- 
ing across the mountain, the evening breeze increased 
the wind howled, and ihe lightning dasbbd across the 
heavens, announcing an approaching storm. Sud- 
denly this wretched, being, who could neither smile 
nor weep, trembled, raising his hand to his heart — 

** Oh r* he exclaimed, ** I feel at this hoar several 
dear to me are in danger. One in the heart of India, 
others in America, ana some here, in Germany. The 
struggle commences again, and wretched passions are 
prevailing. 0! Herodiae; thou, who, like myself, 
art accursed and a wandbrer, assist me to protect 
them. May my prayer reach thee in the solitudes of 
America, where thou now art : may we arrive in time 
to save them I** 

As twilight approached, the m{y;L behaved in a sin- 
gular manner : he made an involuntary movement to 
tiun back, but an invisible power impelled him for- 
ward in an opposite direction. At this instant the 
tempest burst out in terrific grandeur ; a whirlwind, 
which uprooted Gio trees and shook the rocks, passed 
over the monutaiu ; and, in iha midst of the storm, 
ihe man was seen by tlm glare of the lightning, near 
t!ie shattered rocks, and ti*ecft that were uprooted by 
the tempest. His gait was no longer firm and calm, 
but disorderiid) like that of a person whom someirre- 
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sistible power drives on against his will. While ex- 
tending nis hands towards heaven in supplication, he 
disappeared in the darkness of nighf, and amid the 
•howling of the stoiim. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE THUGS, Olt STHANGLERS— DJALMA. 

During the time M. Rodin was dei^atching his let- 
ters at the bottom of the Rue du Milieu des Ursins, 
and whilst the daughters ofGeneral^imon, after hav- 
ing fled from the White Falcon, were imprisoned with 
Dagobert at ^eipzic, other scenes, closely connected 
with these persons, were taking place in the island of 
Java, at the residence of M. Jos^ Van Dael, one of 
the correspondents of M. Rodin. 

The month of October, 1831, was drawing to a close. 
It was noon, an hour almost fatal to those who brave 
the scorching rays of the sun. An ajoupa— a sort of 
pavilion, made or bulrushes, fastened on bamboo‘deep- 
fy thrust into the soil, stood in the midst of a blue 
shade. The roof was covered with large banana 
leaves, and at the extremity of the cabin was a square 
opening which served for a window, and which was 
grated with line vegetable fibres to prevent reptiles 
and venomous insects from getting into the interior. 

At the bottom or the .ajoupa a young man, laid on u 
mat, was profoundly sleeping. The colour of his skin 
which was of a transparent yellow, resembled l&c 
bronze of a statue enlivened by the rays of the sun. 
His features were «t once manly and noble ; his dark 
hair, parted on his. brow, feil gracefully upon his 
shoulders ; his eyebrows, beautifully designed, were 
dark, like his long eyellishes ;*his lips, of a bright red, 
were half open.# It was Djalma, whose sleep was 
heavy and disturbed, for the heat was bipcomingmore 
and more oppressive* 
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AD around there was a profound stillness. Sudden- 
ly the head of a ^an appeared among the bulrushes at 
a short distance from the ajoupa. |He stood for a few 
minutes motionless * then^ moing the rushes with the 
greatest caution, ana creeping on his hands and knees 
he approached the cabin. This man, who was of Ma- 
lay origin, and who belonged to a sect Galle(| the 
Thugs, or Stranglers, listened attentively, then came 
out from the rushes. Except a pair of checked cotton 
drawers, fastened to the waist by a belt, he was en- 
tirely naked. He climbed the tree which overlooked 
the ajoupa, and looked down to see if he could secure 
an entrance. At the sight of the young Indian, the 
eyes of the strangler gleamed 6a^agely, and a sort of 
dondish grin played rojind his lips. JDjalwa was sleep- 
ing so near the door, that any attempt to open it 
would at once disturb his slumbers. The strangler, 
his body still hidden by the tree, wishing to examine 
more attentively the interior of the cabin, again leant 
forward, and to support himself be placed'his hand 
upon the opening which served as a window. This 
movement shook % large cactus flower, on which was 
a small serpent, that rolled down and fastened on the 
hand of the strangler, who, either from pain or sur- 
prise, shrieked and drew back.^ 

The young Indian opened his wes and tamed his 
bead towards the small window. Scarcely had Ejalma 
moved, than a shrill screech was heard behind the 
treej and was repeated, becoming Weaker and weaker, 
till it died away in the distance. Djalma moved his 
' arvi slightly, and began to sleep again without chang- 
ing his position. For several minutes everything was 
stul ; the stranger descended the tree with precaution, 
although his hand was^wollen oy the bite of the ser- 
pent, and disappeared among the rushes. 

At this moment a plahitive song was hoard in the 
distance. The strangler thrust niffahhad above the 
rushes, listened attentively, while nis countenance 
took a Strang expression of surprise mingled #rith 
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rage. The plaintive sound came nearer and nearer ; 
.and, at the expiration of a few seconds^ a young In- 
iShan^ a slave oil lUalma, who was earrying a messa rn 
to his mavster, made his appearance, and directed b; > 
steps towards the place where the strangler was. The 
latter took a long thin cord from his traist, which had 
a lenden hall, about the size of an egg, at one of the 
extremities ; and, after fastening the other end to his 
hand, he again listened attentively, then disappeared 
among the rushes. As the young Indian approached 
the place where the strangler was concealed, he was 
startled a hissing sound, and instantly a cord was 
twisted with rapidity round his ngck, and almost at 
the same instant, the lead, which wns at the end of 
the cord, sttuck him violently,at the back of the head. 
'Fhe attack was so sudden and so unlooked-for, that the 
poor lad could not utter a groan. He fell backwards ; 
the strangler drew the cord vigorously : the bronzed 
countenance of the slave became blnck ; the blood 
gushed from his eyes, mouth, and nostrils : he ’made 
a few convulsive struggles— then all was over. 

The strangler took the cord frc^ni the neck of his 
victim, twibted it round his own waist, murmured 
some mysterious words ISiat seemed like a prayer, 
drew the corpse out of the road, and hid it among the 
rashes. Then crawling upon his hands and feet to 
the cabin of Djalraa, he listened, drew a knife from 
his belt, made an ^pcision about three feet long in the 
ajoupa, and looking round, glided softly into the 
interior. 

The strangler crawled like a serpent till he W' 
reached Djalma ; then, fixing his eyes upon him, ho 
remained motiomess, . like a ferocious beast before it 
attacks its prey. Twice the ijiiscreant, while his eyc^ 

S ' d fiercely^ placed his hand upon the handle of nis 
, and twice he xilinqufrhea it with reluctance. 
He had received orders not to shorten the days of 
Djalma. 
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The heat WdA now intense, which favoured the de- 
signs of the sti angler, who, squatted, began to rub 
Djalma's forehetid, temples, and ewlids gently with 
his oily fingers, which produced a msagreeable sensa- 
tion to the young Indian. The strangler continued 
the manoeuvre for a few seconds, when Djalma, still 
asleep, carried his right hand to his face, as if to free 
himself from the tickling feeling of an insect, an& al- 
lowed his bead to rest upon bis right shoulder. This 
accomplished, the strangler could begin his operations 
w ith more cei tainty ; but, wishing to render tlie sleep 
of Djalma as profound as possible, he imitated the 
vampire, by wafting his open hands rapidly before 
the burning courftcnance of the young Indian. The 
lightning now began to flash on all sides-and fearing 
that thc'tliunder mighf awaken Djalma, The stranger 
ha^lem'd the ftccomplishment of his project. 

Djalma was lying on his back, his right arm on his 
breast, and his left by his side. The strangler raised 
the loft gentl}', and dextrously lifted up the large 
white sleeve as far as the elbow ; then drawing from 
his pocket a little box, he took fi’ora it a small needle 
of exquisite finenes§, and a piece of the root of an herb; 
hepvickcd the root severah limes, fiom which a dark 
liquid came, blew gently on the arm of Djalma to cau‘«e 
a sensation of freshness, then with his needle ho trac- 
ed upon the skin of the sleeping youth some mysteri- 
ous and symbolic characters. The point of the nee- 
dle was so fine, and the operation so quickly exe- 
cuted, that the prince did not make the slightest 
^qi'ement of uneasiness. 

The signs that the strangler bad made became pale« 
like the white rose ; but^such was the nature of the 
juice with which the aun 'was impregnated, that in 
less than two hours fzw the time of the Deration, 
it had become a dark ^uu-ple. « The strangler, after 
having accomplished his task, cast a (jprocious look on 
' the young Indian, crept out of the ^oupa as he had 
entered, carefully closing up the incision, to avoid^us* 
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picion, then disapjieared at the moment that the thun- 
der began to roar in the distance.* 

« * * f# 

The storm hadH)lown over, and several hours had 
p&SMd since the strangler had left the ajoupa where 
Djalma was sleeping. 

A nian on horseback, was seen rapidly a^roabhing 
up*hn avenue bordered with tufted trees, and varl^- < 
ted with flowei-s and shrubs of almost every hue. The 
horseman was Djalma, who had not discovered that 
the strangler had traced certain indelible signs upon 
his arm. A red cap, similar to that worn by the 
Greeks, sat gracefully upon his head, and showed to 
advantage his olive complexion : ftis neck was bare ; 
he wore a large white muslin robe with long sleeves, 
and round nis waist a scarlet 4)clt. 

After being deprived of his paternal rights by the 
English, and imprisoned by them at his father’s death, 
he regained his liberty, left India, accomj)aiiied by 
General Simon, and went to Batavia, the birth-place 
of his mother, to claim the humble heritage of his an- 
cestors. (jn looking over the papers relating to that 
heritage solong despised or forgiRtcn by bis father, 
setoral important documents were found respecting a 
modal, similar to that worn by Hose Simon. 

General Simon was as much surprised as he was 
delighted at this discovery, which not only established 
a link of relationship between bis family and the 
mother of DJalizu, hut promised future advautagos 
to all. To wind up his affairs, and to obtain intelli- 

• The late Victor Jacqncmont, in his ** Letters 
dia,” gives us several remarkable accounts of the dex- 
terity of these men. ** They crawl," he says, **along the 
ground, by the side of the aitches, imitating the whistle 
and screech of every bird. They annoy the sleeper by 
strange noises, and bv gentle rubbing, till the body and 
all the members take ilie position that they desire;, and 
BO great Is theaX ' dexterity, that they can even rob the 
sleeper of the clothes with which he is envel 0 |iod.- Tbit 
is qo Joke, but a plafai 8tat>ement of fiictb'. 
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geoce respecting a vessel about to sail to Europef tbe 
General left Djaima at Batavia^ and went to Sumatm* 
which is a neighhouring island ; Di^ma also was ob- 
liged to be at Faris on the 13th of Jisbruaiy, 1832. 

As the young prince rode leisurely up the avenge a 
man approached towards himf but retired for a moment 
under a cover, and contemplated in silence the xaajestic 
appearance of the ^uthml Indian. This man, lAo 
was dressed like a European sailor, with white vest 
and trousers, and a straw hat, was Mahal, the smug- 
gler. He went to ]^idma, and said, touching his bat 
respectfully, in bad French : 

“ You are Prince Djaima.” 

“ Well ; what dp you want with me ?” 

” You are the friend of General Simon. I have 
brought a message from the General, wEo has been 
concerned in a duel at Sumatra, and has fled to this 
coast ; he is now concealed near the ruins of Tchandi. 
He wishes to see you immediately,” 

E^nowing the courage aud hasty disposition of tbn 
General, the young Indian believed the story of the 
smuggler. After remaining a few moments silent, 
he said : « 

” Would you lead this horse to my house, which is 
beside the mo^ue, surrouflded by trees P It would 
be difficult for it to climb tbe mountains of Tchandi. 
I can go quicker on foot.” 

” I know where you live; General Simon told me ; 
give me your horse.” • 

Pjalma leaped to the ground, threw the bridle to 
Jfohal, took a small silk purse irom his pocket, and 
^ it to the smuggler, saying, ” You have been Mtb- 
» , take this : it is little ; but it is all I have.” 

” Esya Sing well meritel the name father of iko 
gmeemsy* said Mahal, touching his hat respectfully. 

Tbe young Indian entered the coppice, ana* walking 
rapiffiy, directed his steps^walds the mountain Uiat 
ltd to the ruins of Tchandi. He wa^fhdd that ho 
would not reach the appointed place hefbre night-falK 
494 p • 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

f 4 

tf. JOBB VTAN DABL.— TBBAOHEBT. 

M. (Tobb Van Bael, a Dutch merchant, and oor« 
respoi^ent of M. Rodin, wan born at Batavia, the 
oai^taTof the island of Java. He was a man of strict 
exactness in matters of business, spoke little, listened 
to eveMhing, and never entered into discussions. 
While Djalma was pursuing his way to the ruins of 
Tcbandi, with the expectation of seeing General Simon, 
the following scene was taking place at Batavia : 

M. Jos^ opened his desk, and ^ok from it a long 
letter, or rather memorandum, which bad been 
* written at different times. Jtwas addressed, “ H. 
Rodin, at Paris.*' The document ran thus : 

** Pearing the return of GeneralSimon, whoseletters 
I had intercepted, and which 1 put to use, in relation 
. to Djalma, I nad to use extreme measures, in order 
to keep up all appearances and avoid suspicion. To 
render a service to humanity alone, induced me to do 
this. A danger, however, fhreat^s us-’the Ruyter 
steamer caued here, and leaves to-morrow afternoon. 
This vessel goes to Europe by ihe Red Sea. Its pas- 
sengers disembark at the Isthmus of Suez, cross i^ 
and proceed to Alexandria, where another vessel is 
waiting to take them to Prance. This voyage will be 
completed in seven or eight weeks. As it is only the 
end of October, Pflnce Dj^a might reach Paris about 
the beginning of January. Your orders, which I exe- 
cuted with zeal, although ignorant of the cause^ are^^ 
prevent Djalma from being in Paris at that time, as 
you say it is of the greatesynterest to the society, 
jNov, if I succeed, as I hopel ^hall dOj in causing him 
to lose hi»passage by the Ruy&, it will be impossible 
for him to be in rans ^efoxwtbe month of April. 

** To give^owsome idea of my proceedings, it will 
requisite that you should know oerhun facts. A 
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sect him just been discovered i^ndia, who calltdem- 
selves Brothers of the Good Work, or Phansegars, 
otherwise stranglers-— murderers, woo strangle their 
victims not for robbery alone, bnttdobey the decrees 
of an infernal divinity, called Bohwanie. They are 
devoted to each other, even to heroism ! They blindly 
obey the commands of the chiefs, who call themselves 
the immediate representatives of this dark divinity. 
They regard as enemies all those who are different to 
themselves ; and try everywhere to make proselytes 
by preaching in thejpight their outrageous doctrineB. 

^^Three of the principal chiefs, and one of the men, 
flying from the pursuit of tbeEngjlish governor, arriv- 
ed at the Straits of Malacca, which is situated at a 
short distance from our island. A smuggler, named 
Mahal, who is conneq^d with their eusociation, 
brought them here in his boat, and they have taken 
refuge in a thick forest, where some temples in ruin*« 
offer them a safe retreat. Among these chiefs there 
is a man, named Faranghea, who is gifted with extra- 
ordinary energy. He is a mongrel, and speaks English 
and French pretty correctly. 

** The smuggler, MAhal^ thinking he wotold obtain 
a large recompense by delivering up these chiefs, came 
to me three days ago. He aiked a considerable sum 
and a free passage to Europe or America, in order to 
escape the vengeance of the stranglers. I eagerly 
seized this opportunity to deliver up to justice these 
three murderers, and promised that on certain con- 
ditions relative to Bjalma, 1 snoula apply to the go- 
wBrn or on his behalf. Should my project succeed— 
^Mch 1 ebril shortly know, for 1 expect Mahal here 
every minnte— 1 shs^ be more communicative in this 
matter.” i 

Just os M. Josd bad concluded the document^ 
Mahal appeared and informed the merchant that he 
had succeeded in ezeontind theidirectious given him. 
That the Malay had eueoessfully pelfoIlaed^the opera- 
tion OB that he had lured the latter to pro* 
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cced\o the ruins of Tchandi, by informing him that 
General Simon wished to see him there ; and that he 
had been able to banish the suspicion of the stranglers. 

M. Josd then sftid to Mahal : *‘lf what you tell 
mo is the truth, your freedom and a great recompense 
will be your reward. Your place is taken out in the 
fluyter ; you will set olF to-morrow,’ thus putting you 
out- of the reach of the stranglers, who would pursue 
you here, to revenge the death of their chiefs. God 
will bless you for delivering up these atrocious crimi- 
nals to justice. Go, and wait tor me at the governor's 
door.” 

Mahal went away^ and Jos4 returned to the desk, 
and added these lines in haste to t^memorandum : — 

“ Whatever may take place, I^’alma cannot quit 
Batavia. Be assured that hp will not be in Paris by 
the 13th of February of next year. Although it is the 
middde of the night, 1 am going to the governor^. X 
shall add a few words to-morrow before 1 send off the 
parcel by the Kuyter steamer.” 

After' closing his desk he rose up hastily, and to the 
surprise of the people of the house, he* hurried off in 
the middle of the night to the residence of the gover- 
nor of the island. 

• e • • 

Amid the ruins of Tchandi three men were the oc- 
cupants of a miserable hut composed of stone and 
hrick. One was %bodt^40 years of age, and was clothed 
like a European ; his name wasFaranghea, one of the 
most redoubtable chiefs of the stranglers. The second 
wks a negro ; the tliird lay extended on the fleusf' 
asleep. They were the three principal chiefs of the 
Thugs, or Stranglers, who had taken refuge in Java, 
under the guidance of Maha]« the smuggler. ^ 

Faranghea and the negro were holding a disenssion 
on the exploits whichfhad c'baracterised their crimihal 
lives ; and boiAting of the atrocious deeds they had 
oommitte^ when they were intermptqd by a singular 
lorecob, like that of a Tulture. 
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** The Malay hae succeeded,** cried the segxtr/ 

A moment uterwards the Malay appeared at the hut. 
*^Well, have you succeeded P^' was the question 
put to him. V 

Djalma,’* replied the Malay, with pride^ **idiaU 
bear all his life tpe sign of the good work" 

And Djalma did not awake P’* enquired the negro. 
« If he had,” replied the Malay, “I should huve 
been a dead man ; tor I was not to take his life.” 

** Because,” said Faranghea, ^ his life may be use- 
ful to us.— Brother, you risked tout life to-day ; what 
we did yesterday ; what we shall do to-morrow. To- 
day you obey, to-morrow you shall command.’* 

“We all belon^to Bohwanie,” said the Malay. “Is 
there anything to do. — I am ready.” Then casting 
his eyes towards the door, he started, exclaiming, in 
a low voice, “Djalma is coming.” 

“He must not see me yet,” said Faranghea, rising, 
and retiring to a dark comer of the hut. “Try to 
convince him ; if he refuses, I have my plans.” 

On seeing the three men, Djalma at first drew back 
in surprise, but being unaware that they belonged to 
the sect ot Phansegars, and knowing that in this coun- 
try, where there are no inns, travellers frequently 
pass the night in tents, or ai&ongst ruins, he approach- 
ed them, and said to the Indian, “I expected lo meet 
a European here— a Frenchman,” 

“ He is not arrived jet,” replied the Indian, “ but 
he will not he long.” . ^ 

“Do you know him P” inquired Djalma, in surprise. 

- “ He was to meet us here.” 

For what purpose ?” demanded Djalma, becoming 
more and more surprised. 

“ That yon will know when he arrives.” ' 

“Was it Genend Simon who appointed to meet you 
in ibis place P” 

« The same.** 

“ Well, who are you P” 

“ Who are ]ge,*’ said the Indian ; “ we ere thine ; 
if you will be one of us f* 
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^ y do not require you— nor you me,” 

** You are deceived. Hie English killed your fa- 
ther, who was a Mug ; they cast you in prison, and 
robbed you of jour rights; your father was just, 
brave, and loved by his subjects. Would you let his 
death remain unavenged — does the hate which rankles 
at your heart not excite you to vengeance P” 

* My father fell} sword in hand, and I revenged his 
death on the English whom 1 killed daring the war. 
When they restored me to liberty 1 swore 1 would 
never return to India, and I shall keep my oath.” 

” Those who took from you all, those who impri- 
soned vou, who slew your father, were men. They are 
to be found everywhere — on them avenge yourself.” 

“These men are innocent of the wrongs doqetd me.” 

“ They afb men— accomplises — ^let your vengeance 
then, fall upon them.” 

** Your words are strange and mysterious ; I have 
no hatred. If I have an enemy who is worthy of my 
anger, 1 tight him ; if he is unworthy of it, 1 despise 
him : therefore 1 neither hate the bravemor the cow- 
ardly.” 

“ Treachery I” cried the negro, ^pointing to the door 
of the hut , 

At that cry Faranghea rushed from his hiding- 
place, drew his poignard, sprang like a tiger out of the 
but, and seeing a company of soldiers, advancing with 
caution, he stabbed one, upset two others, and msap- 
pcared among tha-rnins, pursued by severu soldiers. 

The negro, the Malay, and the Indian, deemink re- 
sistance fruitless, exchanged a few words, then nelji. 
out their arms to the soldiers, who immediately bouM 
them with cords, which they had brought on purpose. 
^ The captain, who was a Dutchman, enterea thehut, 
and pointing to Djalma, said,*” This one too.” 

Djalma was lost in supriae, and soa^ was aware of 
what was' goi^ on, Ihit on seeing the sergeant and 
two private wnau» with cords in their han^ to bind 
hfm, he pushed them back with violence, causing 
them to reel towards the doer* 
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Why would you bind me, as you do these min ?*’ 
Bjalma sai^ addreasiiiff the officer. 

“Why bind you, villain P*’ said the officer; “ be- 
cause you belong to a band of murderers! And you," 
he added, turning to the soldiers, “ are you afraid of 
himP" 

“ Ton are mistaken,*' said Djalma, with calmness. 
“I have only been here a quarter of an hour ; I* do 
not know these men ; I expected to meet a French- 
man here." 

“Then you are not a Phansegar like them P" 

“Like them," Bjalma said. “Bo they belong to 
that horrible band of murderers P and do you accuse 
me of being one<s>f the party P I spurn the accusa- 
tion !" said hcj disdaiuftuly. 

“ Well, this will be known by and byd; and if you 
are innocent, you will be liberated. 1 find you in 
their company, which justifies me in apprehending 
you. I admit that there is a great difference between 
you ;.but 1 must be strict. One of my soldiers iakill- 
ed, and another wounded. Allow yourself to be bound; 
resistance is of no avail." 

“ 1 declare to ycSi," said Bialma, “ that 1 have the 
greatest horror of those murderers— that I came—”’* 

“ The sons," interrupted the negro, with a malici- 
ous joy, who was maddened at the remarks of Bjalma; 
“ the sons of the good vmk cany siras on their flesh. 
Ourhonr is come, and we submit. Look at our arms, 
and then look at that of the young^man— " 

“ You will see that he is one of us ; tbatBohwanie’s 
mame is on his left arm," said the Malay. 

“ Should you not have that mark," said the officer, 
“your innocence will be almost admitted." 

< Bjqlma with disdhin drew up the sleeve of his robe, 
and ei^sed bis naked arm. 

“ Wnat effrontery," spid the officer ; then added, 
after he had examined l^e aims of the Fbanaegars, 
“ Bespioable wretch ! you deserve Idb pity than your 
^mpanions.* Bind him as a vile assassin— treat him 
as a base*cowardly villain r* * 
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i>jal]lu^ astouude<l, i^azed upon tha fatal mark, ut* 
tered not a wo^, but aubmitted to hia fate. 

The oflioer, learni^ that the soldiers had not suc- 
ceeded Ih capturlhg Faranghea, returned to Batavia 
with h^ prisoners. 

k few hours after these events, Josd Van Dael fin- 
ished his long memorandum, addressed to M. Rodin. 

t* Three Phansegars (murderers) have been given np 
to justice, and BjaiiDa has been arrested. I have already 
avouched his innocence to the governor^, but he wifi 
have to remain in prison a month at linut, therefore 
he cannot go by the Rnyter, and it will not be possi- 
ble for him to be in France by the 13th of February. 

** Ton will perceive that 1 haveeaccomplished ml 
your demands; that 1 have snocessfully used the 
means placed at my command ; and I trust that the 
end will justify all, for I was told that this is an affair 
of neat consequence. 

“ I have been with you, what we ought ever to be, 
a passive instrument in the hands of our superiors. 
Kay secrecy and patience, obedience and courage, de- 
votpdness and union, exist amongst ns all who know 
one another in the midst of other men : who have for 
our countr}'— the world ; for our famiiy->our breth- 
ren ! for Qur queen—Romd. , J. V.” 

About ten in the morning, Mahal, the smuggler, 
started with this despatch, to go on board the 
Ruyter. An boar afterwards, near the place where 
ne nad left his botd;, and where he had to go before 
getting on board the Ruyter, he was strangled, and 
his body was concealed among the bulrushes. ^ 

A short time after the departure of the Ruyter, the 
body of the smuggler was discovered, and M. Josd 
caused a search to Be made for thtf documents which 
he had given him. Nothing, however, was fbund, noi 
even the letter that be had /eceived to give to the 
captain to Secure his passage. 

RtrenuoQS effcHs were put forth to apprehend 
Faranghea, but the wily chief of the Piumsegars wia 
never glterwards met with in the island of Java. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CHATEAU DB CA&U^VILLB—THB* TBMPE^^THE 
SHIPWRECK. 

• 

Three months had passed over since Djalma had 
been thrown into prison accused of being one of the 
sect of fanatical murderers, styled Phansegars, or 
Stranglers. 

The following scenes took place in Prance about the 
beginning of February, 1832, at the Chateau de Car- 
doville, an ancient feudal mansion, situated on the 
high clifls of the oaast of Picardy, near Saint Valery, 
a dangerous coast, on which every year vessels are 
wrecked during the north-westerly gales,* 

Stormy and tempestuous weather had ushered m 
the second month in the year, and one night the storm 
was exceedingly violent. The sea dashed against the 
rocks with a sound like volleys of artillery. Nor was 
the succeeding morning less boisterous; the wind 
dashed the raiu against ' the windows of the Chhtoau 
de Oardoville with great violence. An aged couple 
sat in a large room in this mansion,— a venerable, 
mild-looking man, was buSy sorting seeds ; ahd a 
matronly old lady, with a pleasant connlenance, sat 
sewing. These were the steward of the Chdteau de 
Cardoville and his amiable partner in life. 

The worthy couple were in oonvegsation about the 
affairs of the ch&teau, Mademoiselle Adrienne Gardo- 
,xiUe, the present proprietress of the Cardoville pro- 
pel^ being anxious to dispose of it as soon as possible. 
M. Rodin was hourly expected at the ohhtean, as one of 
those who were desirous to purchase the property. 
The old steward and his wife were disoonrsing on the 
probability that when estate passed into other 
handis they would have to leaveifhe comfortable home 
had so long enjoyed, when a servknt esme, and 
informed themibat a gentleinaii, calling himself Moh* 
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Bieur Eodin, had just arri?ed, and was then waiting 
in the haU. 

The steward ^nt outimmediatolf, and, addressing 
M. Bodin, said, "My name is Dupont, you are, I un- 
derstand, M. Bodin, and that you are commissioned 
•by Madame Saint Colombo to treat for the purchase of 
the Cardoville property/* 

** Exactly so, M. Dupont,** said M. Bodin. 

IThe steward and Bodin then, held a lengthened 
oonyersation on the subject which had brought them 
together. The duplicity and cunning of^odin was 
not able to shake the honesty and integril^f the aged 
steward. The unprincipled secretary made some pro- 
posals to the good old man which veatly shocked the 
feelings of the upright steward. M. Dupont was ap- 
pealing to Godin’s sense ofwustice, when they were 
interrupted by a gun-shot, which was echoed among 
the cliffs. ' 

** A ship in distress !** cried the steward, starting 
to his feet. 

“ Oh, my dear,** said the steward s wife, who entered 
hastily, *‘tDere are a steam-boat, and a frigate almost 
dismasted, which the storm is driving headlong to- 
wards cliffs. They will assuredly be lost.** 

What (^amityr* laid the steward, preparing to 
go out. ** Iroar it will be impossible to render assist- 
iince. However, I will go with our farm people, 
l)erhaps we may rescue a few. Let fires be lighfoa in 
every room, and^et cordials in readiness. Will you 
go M. Bodin r 

Bodin oxonsed himself on account of his age : 
and begged to be shoT^n to a room where he could Ml 
himself. , 

The steward then said to a servant, ** Bing the great ' 
bell : tell the fkrm people to lueet me at the oottom of 
the oli&, and to bring rop^ and pulleys with them. 
Quick, qniek; Jby this time, perhaps, the vessels hare 
founders !** 

The good old steward then ru8hed«oiit.-^And H 
Bodin was shown to a room. 
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The 86ft Wftft frighlftiL Huge ffreen billows, etowned 
with white foam, rose in terrible undolations—at one 
timei towering like lofty mountains at othej^, form- 
ing ftwfbl and yawning abyssoB. Over heftd were 
heavy masses of dark ciond^ while a reddish grey 
vapour, driven by the wind, new athwart the murky 
sky. Half way up the promontoir stood the Chfttean 
de Cardoville. A lar^ dismasted vessel was seetf at 
times riding on the lofty billows, then plunging in 
fearful abysses. This vessel had repeatedly fired 
signals olai^ess, and was now driven rapidly on the 
rooks. ^ 

At this moment a steam-boat appeared, directing its 
course towards thO west, and making every effort to 
avoid the coast. Suddenly a tremendous sea struck 
her; the fuunel was swept away, the ^ddle-boxes 
were broken, and one of the whems rendered useless ; 
a second sea, as terrible as the first, struok her ; the 
rudder was now of no use, and the steamer drifted to- 
wards the coast in the same direction as the ship. A 
collision of the twe' vessels seemed now inevitable. 

The large ship, an English vessel, named the Black 
Eagle, had come from Alexandria, carrmg passengers 
from India and Java. She had touched at the Azores, 
and was making her way mr Portsmouth when the 
storm met her. The steamer was called the William 
Tell; and had come from Germany by the Elbe, having 
left Hamburgh for Havre. 

The decks of both vessels were orowded with pas- ' 
sengWs ; fear, despair and calm submission ohaiao- 
trlttising the conduct or those who were congregated on' 
the de^ of the ill-fated vessels. A young man, about 
twenty years of age, with black glossy hair, bronzed 
complexion, and regular features, was standing with 
his hack against the nodb of the larger vessel, contem- 
plating the scene of desolgtion with that calmness ^t 
oharftcterises the man who hasoftett braved peril. An 
unfortunate mother, after having in vain asked the 
•ailore to save her eon, feUnn her kne^ before this 
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^ ^ in utter des- 

pair. The young man took it shaking his head and 
pointing to the waves ; but with an exmessive gesture 
he appeared to promise that he would endeavour to 
save her child. The devoted mother bathed the hands 
of the sti-anger with her grateful tears. 

Further on another passenger of the Black Eagle 
waf moved with the liveliest compassion. He appeared 
about twenty-four years of age, with long fair hair 
that hung in ringlets round his angelic countenance ; 
he wore a black robe and white band. Hi^nfrom 
one to another, appai‘ently consoling themed point- 
ing upwards, he seemed anxious to animate his mllow* 
sunerers with the same firm faith which dwelt in his 
bosom. Kot jfar from this pious young man, was a 
being seated^nthe bowsprit, wsembling the very spirit 
ofem This fellow, who was of a yellow-brown 
complexion^ wore only a shirt and canvas drawers. 
The more the danger increased by the ship nearing 
the breakers, the greater joy was manifested in his 
countenance. He seemed waiting with ferocious im- 
patience the destruction which threatened all. 

Among the passengers that stilbremained on board 
theWilham Tell (for many had been swept ofif the 
decks of both vessels by tile boisterous sea,} was a tall 
old man with bald head and grey mustaches. He had 
a thick rope fastened round his body, and was pressing 
to his bosom two young girls about the age of fifteen 
or sixteen. At h^ feet was a large dog dnppjmg with 
water, and barking at the waves. These two young 
girls clung to each other in the old man's arms, thejiL 
eyes raised heavenward. 

A cry of horror and despair was now heard aboTO 
the howling of the tempest. As the steam-boat waa 
plnnged between two waves, '^ith its side to t^prow 
of the larger ship, the lattei^was raised to a prodigious 
height by a mountain sf water, and appears suspend* 
ed above the snmU steamer^ It is not possime to 
ponrtrsy the horror of the scene, for in suchcatas)* 
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ti'ophes^ rapid as thought, we see, os it were, hf the 
lightning’s flash. 

When the Bkek Eagle was beaiin^ down on the 
Tell, the young man with angelic countenanee 
stood ready to plunge into the sea, to endeavour to 
save some unfortunate creature. Suddenly his eyes 
were fixed on the two girls, who were stretching forth 
their suppliant hands to him. They appeared to krAw 
him, and appeared to regard him with devout adora- 
tion, 

A fearM crash was heard accompanied by an ago- 
nizing scif&m— a scream uttered by a hundred human 
beings engulfed at once into the surging waves. 

A short time after the fragments of the two vessels 
were seen scattered over the troubled sea^and here and 
there, the outstretched arm, the livid anfl^ despairing 
face of some poor wretch endeavouring to reach the 
rocks at the risk of being dashed in pieces by the 
waves. , 

During the time the humane steward was endea- 
vouring to succour those who had escaped from the 
wrecks. H. Bodin, indifferent to all that was passing 
round nim, had been calmly seated in the room, to 
which he had been shown. After remaining there fcTr 
two hours, he returned to tfle steward's room carrjr- 
ing under his arm a small silver-mounted casket, while 
his half-buttoned coat exposed to view part of a largo 
morocco portfolio. On finding no one in the rdom he 
placed the casket on the table, and sgid, with apparent 
satufaction, ** All is well. It was prudent to permit 
^ papers to remain here till the present time, for 
eSntion is required, in order to deal with the impious 
Adrienne Cardoville, who appears to guess that which 
^e should never have known. Happily the time is 
near at hand when we Shall have no cause to fear her. 
As for Madame Saint Colpmbe, the steward, notwith- 
standing his conscience, as theiold imbecile calls is 
sure to serve us in regard to her ; the fear of being 
lal^at hisage«withottt the means of sustenanee, wiil 
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mal^e him a reaik and a useful tool. When that lady 
is in the hands of our accomplice, the priest, there will 
then be no danger. The CMtean da GardotiUe, from 
its solitary situation, will make an excellent cpllege. 
As for the affairs of the medals, the 13th of February 
will soon be at hand. We have np news from M. 
Jos^, therefore Prince Bjalma mu»t still be a prisoner 
inqisia ; the daughters of General Simon will be de- 
tained for a month longer at Leipsic ; as for our home 
affairs—*’ 

M. Kodin was interrupted by the entrance of Ma- 
dame Dupont, who zealously prepared every requisite 
for those who might have been rescued from the sea. 

** Light a fire in the next roomi and warm some 
wine. M. Dupont may be here soon,” said Madame 
Dupont. /’ » 

** Have some of the unfortunate people been saved, 
Madame ?*' • 

“ I do not know sir ; but I hope so,” said the kind- 
hearted stewardess. 

“ I regret that my age and frailty prevented me from 
accompanying your husband; and lam sorry that I 
cannot remain to see the result of his efforts, as I must 
leave you. 1 have spoken to yonr husband relative to 
his retaining his situating. He will acquaint you with 
the whole.’ 

“I am much obliged to you. Sir.” 

M. Dupont then entored the room, dripping wet. 

*^0h, my dear^ I was so uneas;jr about you,” said* 
the good woman, embracing him affectionately, **Have 
you saved any one P” 

** There are three at least ; and 1 think there w^ 
some more saved at the Goelan inlet.” 

“ Where have you left them P” asked Rodin. 

** They pre, bv the help of^nx men, ascending the 
cHff. I ran on here to havq evervthing prepare for 
them. Myd^ Catherine, as there are two young 
girls, get some clothes retidy. The young man who 
accompanies them is the person who saved their lives. 
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He is, indeed, a hero. As we descended the oliff, we 
beheld two young girls in a swoon, their backs against 
a rock, and their flet in the water, a|if they had been 
put there on being taken out of the sea. Their extreme 
likeness to each other astonished me. One of them 
clasped a bronze medal in her hand.*’ 

M. Bodin, when he heard these words, started back- 
wards, and a slight colour flushed his pale cbeekh. 
He went up to M^. Dupont, and asked with assumed 
indifference, Did you observe any inscription on the 
Uedair* ^ 

'I 1 did not, sir. The girls are in deep mourning ; 
perhaps they are orphans. While we were removing 
them to a dry M the beach, we saw a man cling- 
ing to a rock. We instantly hastened to his assistance, 
and found him nearly exhausted. It was the brave 
young fellow that had rescued the girls, and who had 
been trying to save a third ; but his strength had failed 
him, and had it not been for our men, be would cer- 
tainly have been washed off the rock on which he had 


M. Bodin appeared to be in a state of bewilder- 
ment, and much cast^own. 

Footsteps were now heard approaching the house, 
and the steward, followed by his wife, hastened to the 
door. A sad spectacle here presented itself. Bose 
and Blanche were on each side of their deliverer, who, 
scarce able to walk, was leaning on their arms. The 
young man was Gabriel, the adopted wn ofDagobert's 
wife ; he had a sweet and benevolent countenance. 

,J|he sight of Gabriel excited still more the feelings 
oflTodin, who bad stepped aside, that he might behold 
' all that was passing. 

M. Dupont and his wife, moved with pity at the 
appearance of the orpfaanl. went towards them. At 
this moment the ploughSey rushed into the room, 
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** One will be here directly ; for as soon as he heard 
that the young ladies were safe, although old and 
wounded in the ead, he ran so fast xhat 1 could scarce- 
ly get before him. The other is on a litter ; they are 
bringing him here.'* 

The orphans instantly rushed ‘to the door, and 
reached it at the same time as Dagobert. The old 
sdldier, not able to speak, fell on his knees, stretching 
his arms towards the orphans, while Babat Joie sprang 
forward and licked their hands. 

When Rodin beheld Dagobert, he was greatly agi- , 
tated, for he imagined that the guide of the orphans 
had been drowned. 

A man with a yellow comjilexidh entered, who see- 
ing Qabmk approached him, and &id in French, 

** Prince lljalma will be herd' immediately. He is anx- 
ious about your safety." 

What aoes that man say F" inquired Rodin, com- 
ing forward. 

** Monsieur Rodin," cried Gabriel, who had not be- 
fore observed the secretary. 

** Monsieur Rodin," repeated the dark-skinned man, 
fixing his eyes upon the correspondent of M. Jos£. 

" What was it that man said to you F" asked Rodin. 

** Did he not pronounce the name of Prince Djalma F" 

** He did, sir,’* replied Gabriel. Prince Djalma was 
one of the passengers of the Black Eagle. We were 

f oing to Portsmouth, whence I purposed coming to 
‘aris," • 

" Who is this Prince Ih’alnia F" 

“ A young man as good as he is •brave ; the sop rf 
an Indian Ring. I should like to go to him. Have 
you," he added, with submission, ** any orders for me P" ' 
** notwithstanding your fatigue, can you go with me 
in two or three hours?" 

** Tes, if it be requisite." 

' “ Then we ^1 lea^ together,** 

GaMnl bowed to Rodin, who, exhausted, seated 
^mselfifi^ chair. • 
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The jeliow-complexioDed man, whe wat Fanmghea, 
the chief ef the Strangleni, tot U a eonier of ttm 
room, nBobserrea hy Bodin. After iffcetiag hie escape 
from the soldiers at the ruins of Tchandi, Iw w^laid 
Mahal, the smuggler: ,killed*%im, took M. 
despatches, and the letter^ which secured him a pas- 
foge In toe Butter. Djalma, when moetoig with 
Faranghea (which will M explained hereafter,) not 
being aware that he was a ^ansegsir, treated him as 
a countryman. 

Bodm, with a wild look, and pale coniiteiiaiice, aat 
biting his lipsj when the stran^r approached him, 
and, putting his hand familiarly on his idumlder, said, 
** Your name is ^ 

** Well, what of that P eried Bodin, ahirting. 

** Is not yonr name Blidin P*' 

is : what do yon want with me P*' 

** Ton lire in the Bue de Milieu des TJrstns P** 

** Tes, but once more, what do pn want 
** At present-^noiAin^ / byandoye-^mtidb /' then 
he stalked away, leading Bodin horror-struck with the 
wild gaze of the strangler. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

KUTUAL KSOOGVITXOira- 8TMFAT1IT— A JOTFWL 
Bl-imiON. • 

storm had ceased, and silence prevailed in the 
uEateandaCardoville. All the rescued Mple hod 
comfortable moms allotted to them. As Gabriel had 
pconiised to set out law hours, hedidnotrslire 
to bed, bat having dried nisclotiiei, heseated himself 
in a arm-chair wore the dm, and was soon tona% 
arieep* Jbie, not suspeetiiig any intnidevl to 
ih%room in which the efphans wdre, relaxed 
wilchfal guard at the door, and enteto the ^ 
m 9 
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ment of the Bleeping miesionary ; extended himself 
on a rug on the hearth, and placed his nose between 
his fore paws, feeling quite at honfe. 

A door (mened, and Bose and Blanche, anxioii<; 
about the old soldier, had dressed themselTes, left 
their chamber tq ^t information, and entered that of 
Gabriel. Seeing ^bat Joie before the fire, add sup- 
j^sing Dagobert was asleep, they stealthily adranced 
towaxw the arm-chair, and to their astonishment be- 
held G^riel sound asleep. From surprise they 
ohanged to admiration of his pale beautiful counten- 
■ance, which at that moment had a troubled expres- 
sion, probably from an unpleasant dream. The young 
girls looked on him withoompasSfbn. 

isgxirhaps dreaming, sister,** said Bose, ** see 
what an angelic countenance he has; does it not 
appear like that we saw in our dreams F You remem- 
ber. he promised to be our protector.” 

** He has been true to his word. He had not that 
troubled look before, nor that red scar round his fore- 
head. . Is it not strange that he did not speak about 
our mother ? Perhapa he did not like beoause we 
were in company.** • 

“ Shall we ask him npw, sister f*' 

The sisters knelt before Gabriel, and raising their 
innocent faces, said imploringly, ” Gabriel, do tell us 
somethiim about pur mother.” 

** At the sound of voices, Global started, and re- 
oogoising the oj^hans, he said, **Ko6e, my sisters^ we 
ought to kneel only to God.*’ The young girls rose, 
and Gabriel added with a smile, ** How is it you kgew 
my'name P** 

‘yfou told us yourself when you came from our 
molher, and promised to prqtect us.” 

” You are mistaken, my sisters ; I never saw you 
tffl this day,” 

”Oh, yes ; you sdw ns in our dreams. The first 
time, you know, was in Germany.*’ . 

tsfabnel could scarcely jefmiu firomoaniling atmir 
simpUeiiy. ” Who do you take me for, my sisters y* 
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** For the angel that onr mother sent to protect ns/’ 
“lam but a j^oor, bumble priest Pernaps, 1 may 
resemble the aogel that you saw ii your dzoams, for 
angels are not risible to beings such as we are/’ 

“ Not risible!” repeated the orphans^ sorrowfally. 
Gabriel took them by the hands» saying, “ Do not 
be sOiTy, my sisters ; dreams, like all that is g^od, 
spring God.” 

At thia moment Dagobert entered, who started back 
on seeing a stranger holding Bose and Blanche by the 
hands, l&r he did not' know that it was the man who 
had saved the orphans fhim a watery grave. The 
sisters no sooner saw their guardian than they ran to 
him, and asked hflh if his head was pamful.’^ 

“No, my children, the doctor has remOied the pain. 
But who IS that man ^ho was holding you by the 
hands?” 

“ That is our guardian angel, Da|(obert. It is he 
who saved us from the sea.” 


^ Indeed! was it’he who—” Ho could say no 
more, but ran to Gabriel, and gazing on him grate- 
fully, said, “ Oh, sir. is it to you that I owe the lives 
of these two dear Children? 0, I thank you from 
my heart, and— hut I can say no more.” Then, as if 
suddenly recoUeoting himself, he added, — “ When 
endeavouring to climb a rock, was it not you who— 


yes, yes, it was you ; I know you pow,” 

‘‘ Unhappily,’' am the young priest, “ my strength 
failed : and with sorrow I saw the sel close over you/’ 


faued ; and with sorrow i saw tneseB close over you/ 

•* What !” cried Blanche, and did our Ghbnel try 
kMAve you too P” , ^ 

“ Gabriel !” cried the old soldier, “ Is , your 
nama Gabriri, sir, and aSte you a priest. Who brought 
you up P^’ . • 

A gdod and genmui woman, whoip I estm » 
the best of mothers ; notwithstanding 1 was a feimd* 
ling^^he had pity on me, and rtared me as a sap, 
^jFrancee Beudoln,” said Dagobert with joy j “ a 
s^br’s wife? and mother to a young man spalled 
Agrieola. 0 my wife, my son!” 
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**Then you are AgricoWs father. 0 God ! how 
can 1 express my rpatitude for thy b/>aQty/* said the 
young priest. ^ 

“ Are they well P When did you hear from them? 
asked Dagobert. 

** I left them about three months ago. They were 
thwi enjoying good health.*’ 

Gaoriely I am waiting for you/* was uttered in a 
morose voice, that startled the missionary. All looked 
round, and beheld Hodin at the door. 

Who is that man asked the old soldier, annoyed 

at the interruption, and not at all liking M. Bodin' s ‘ 
appearance. What does he want ?'* 

“ 1 must leave you, said Gabricf( in a tone of re- 
gret : this ia'my superior, and I must obey him.’* 

* Oh, do not’go ! I have *a great many questions 
to ask you. Shall I ask him to allow you to remain P” 

** It would be useless. I must obey. It is a duty 
I owe to ‘my superiors. X shall meet you all at Faris.^’ 

** Well, as a soldier, X know what dUcipline is. 
Your discipline, however, is rather severe. Never 
mind, my boy. We shall meet yon at the Bue Brice* 
Miche.*’ • 

“ It is severe,” said Gabriel. Farewell ; farewell, 
my sisters,” 

Two hours afterwards, Dagobert, and the two or- 
phans were pursuing their way to Paris. Prince 
, Djalma, too ill to travel, remaindd at Cardoville, with 
' Farangnea, who^ urged that he Would not leave his 
countryman. 

We will now eonduot our readers to the Bue 
Miohe, where Dagobert’s wife lived.. 

The Bue Brice^iohe is one the most populous in 
Paris ; the houses uuwholefl(^e, cold, and uomfort- 
less, are inhabited by the labouring ctasses. In one 
of the rooms of a miseralde building dwelt Frances 
Baudoin, who seated hear her fire was cooking Agri- 
cola’s supper. She was about fifty years of age ; 
wore a printed gown, with white wen; a 
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^Iticoat, and on hor bead a cap tied under tbe chin. 
Her face was pole and thin, her fe^ures regular, and 
on her countenadee there was an elpression of resig- 
nation. It was not possible to find a better, a more 
worthy mother. With no other resources than her 
own industry, she not only brought up her son Agri- 
cola, but also the foundling Gabriel. For some time 
her health had failed, ana her sight was impaifed. 
She could onl^ work three or fpur hpurs a day ; and 
the work she was engaged on was of coarse materiahj, 
in sewing which she could only earn a mere pittance. 

Whilst Madame Baudoin was busy cooking Agri- 
cola’s supper, a gentle knock was heard at the door, 
and Frances callM out, ‘^Gorne in.? . A little de- 
formed young woman entered, aboui. eighteen years 
of age ; she was not whit is positively termed hump- 
backed, but her body was curved like an S, with her 
head sunk between her shoulders. Her features, 
thin, pale, and regular,, and very much marked with 
the small-pox, were expressive of sadness. But 
around those features hung in clusters beautU'ul 
bright chestnut hair, lu the suffering and pale coun- 
tenance of this unfottunate creature misery and grief 
were fearfully depicted, ^rom her birth she had 
become an object of ridicule, bearing from her infancy 
the name of the Hayeux, or Humpy, which grotesque 
appellation brought at eve^ insist her sad misfor' 
tune to her reooUection. Bagobert’s wife and Agri- 
cola, though sympathising with andsconsoliug her all 
in their power, never Called her by any other name. 
«^''he Mayeux had a very pretty sister, Cephyse, 
whom Perrine Sollvcau, their stepmother, tenderly 
loved, but who treated the deformed with harshness 
and disdain. The poox girl, /weeping, used to go to 
Frances, Dagobert’s.wue, Wbo comforted her, and 
encouraging her, taUght her to read, and write. 

Cephyse, the sister, was actire and intelligent, but 
bold ana indiscreet, so much so, that from her noisy 
^(dies, she was called the Bacchanalian Queen ; joid 
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sbe ^rtainly showed herself worthy of that sounding 
title. . 

The Mayeux coVld onlv earn by tdiling fourteen or 
fifteen hours a day with her needle, about four francs 
a week, and this was all she had to subsist on, clothe 
herself, and pay for her lodgings. . 

Dagobert’s wife and her sorrowful yisitor sat talk- 
ing^together on yarious subjects, the tender mother 
from time to time expressing her anxiety about her 
son Agricola being so late. At length the two heard 
a cheerful yoice Wanting a lively tune, approaching 
tlie room, and at length we young blacksmith entered 
with a smile and a kind word for both the two 
women. He carried in his hand ubeautifnl flower, 
which hisnjether and the Mayeux admired amaz- 
ingly. ' 

“Well, mother,” said Agricola, “I see you are 
desirous to know how I have got that pretty flower, 
and 1 will tell you. As I was taming the corner of 
the Bue de Babylone, I heard the faint yelping of a 
dog. I looked, and saw tbb prettiest little poodle 1 
ever beheld, about the size of my hand, with long 
silken ears that hung to its feet. S lifted up the little 
creature, which began to lick my hand. It had a 
broad silk ribbon round neck, beneath which was 
a small plate attached to a gold chain. I took a match 
from my box. rubbed it and saw — ** Lutine, Miss 
Adrienne de Gardoyille, I^o. 7, Hue de Babylone.” 1 
topk the dog to tkss direction. I rang the bell, and 
was Ushered into the presence of a beautiful young 
lady, who said, in a voice that was musical, *0, hoyr 
M i reward you for this kind service— for this hon- 
est act P I have a foolish attachment for this little 
creature.* Then looking at me, and thinking from 
my ' appearance that she might show her gratitude 
otherwise than in words, sbe took a small silk purse 
from her pocket, and said, * No doubt, sir, you have 
lost time in coming here; take this.’ Seeing that 
her offer wounded my feelings, she took this flower 
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from a ma^iiicent china vase^ saying, in on accent 
lull of kinaness, ‘ At least, sir, you will accept this 
flower/ 1 took it, with many tnanla, and, on retii- 
ing, she said, ^ I shall never forgot, sir, that 1 am 
your debtor, be so kind as to remember my name and 
address. 'V^Hien uou need a friend call upon me/ I 
then came away.” 

“ It is like a fairy tale. Is it not, my poor Mayeni?’ ’ 

” It is indeed,” said the poor girl, in a sorrowful 
lone. . 

**And so, mv dear mother,’* said Agricola, ’’I 
hare told you or one cause that made me so late; and 
now I will tell you another. On coming to the door, 

1 met our neighbdhr the dyer, who told me that he 
had observed a well-dressed man, paeinjs; about our 
door, as if he wanted tolspy out something or other. 

I thanked him for his information, and told him I had 
no fear of spies.** 

The young man then sat down to his supper, and 
the Mayeux brought him a jug of water to drink. 
Agricola said to her, “Thank you, my little Mayeux ; 
here, take this beautiful flower and preserve itior my 
sake.** 

The poor young girl was dpliehted on receiving this 

S resent,- and promised to take the greatest care m the 
ower. 

The three then conversed together on various sub- 
jects: at length Agricola said, “ 1 trust my brave fa- 
ther will be here soon ; it is now f»ur months since 
wo heard from him, and he said he would be in Paris 
abpttt the end of January.** 

“ That is true, my child ; but now it is February, 
and we have heard nothing of him.** 

“ That is the reason that we may expect him daily; 
audit would not astonish me should (labriel arrive 
about the same time. 'Romember what he said in his 
last letter from America. What happiness, mother, 
if wo were all meeting together.—But you weep.'* 

** Alas ! potft' Baudo'u, he must have suffbred n^h, 
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My iieart bleeds when I think we have so little to 
comfort him after all his snfferings/' 

A knock at thebdoor interrupted fhe conversation, 
and Agricola called out, “ Come in.’* 

The door was opened, and a person saidtoiig^icola, 
I want to speak to you privately.”. 

The young blaoksinith rose and went out, leaving 
his'motner with the Mayeux. 

In about five minutes he returned, bis face pale, 
tears in his eyes, and his hands trembling. He. stop* 
ped a few moments at the door, to regain more com- 
posnre. 

** 'Well, my SOD, what is the matter?” demanded 
Madame widoin. 

**Oh, mo&er,’* said Agricola, in a serionstone, 
you must ^e])are yourself to hear something that 
will astonish you. Promise that you will be calm and 
reasonable.” 

** What do you mean, ray son P” 

” 1 was right in telling you that he would arrive 
soon.” 

“Tour father!” cried Madame Baudoin, rising 
from her chair ; but her sunrise was so great that she 
remained motionless, pressing her heart with lier hand 
to calm its beatings. 

** Counge, my mother— the first blow is over— you 
have now only to enjoy the happiness of once more 
beholding my father.” 

“ My poor Dagebert ! After ten years’ absence, 1 
cannot believe itikrue. Is it so, my son ?” 

“ Yes, it is true : and if you promise to stifle your 
emotions, I will tell you when you will see him.’^’ 

“ It whl be soon— will it not P” 

“Yes: perhaps to-morrow— perhaps to-night— 
perhaps immedlBtely.” Then rushing to the door,, he 
^enea it and Dogobert and the two daughters of 
General Simon entered. 

Madame Baudoin, instead of embraeins her husbatid, 
fell upon her hqees, and breathed foril a prayer fg 
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God. ihankiBg him for his goodness, and acknowledg- 
ing ner gratitude /or the sve dellTejanoe of her hus- 
band. fot a few seooiads the witnelses of this scene 
remained silent and motionless, while each counten- 
ance mcpresaed tender Teneration for that excellent 
woman, who, in her religious ferrour, forgot at such 
n time the creature for the Creator. 

Madame Baudoin at len^ rose, and approached 
her husband, who. received ner in his arms. For a 
few minutes they remained thus, giving vent to tears 
of joy ; but when they withdrew their heads, the 
countenances of this reverential couple were calm and 
serene—for the expression of pure, simple, and natu- 
ral affection never reaves behind it violent agitation. 

O^e old soldier then introduced the daughters of 
General Simon to his wii!b, who received them affec- 
tionately, and was making an apology for the poor ao- 
commodation she could oner them, when ahe was in- 
terrupted by the barking of a dog. 

“ Oh,*' said Dagobert, “ it*a my faithful friend, Ra- 
bat Joie.** And the door being opened, in rush^the 
sagacious animal, and going from one to another, be- 
came firiendly with rOl. 

Dagobert said that he shoi^d go on the morrow to 
the manufactory of M. Hardj, the father of General 
Simon, and present to him his grand-daughters ; but 
Agrteola told him that some friends of the general had 
established the title conferred on him after the Imttle 
of Ligny, and that M. Hardy had fotuken the anvil, 
be^ now the father of a duke. # 

Too old soldier warmly con^tulafed the orphans 
on the dignified position to which they had been rais- 
ed. He further said, that probably they would not 
have long to wait before their father arrived in Paris. 

** I am sure,** laid Agrieola, ** that the arrival of 
Geheral Simon will malim Paris appear a pleasant city 
to the young ladies.** 

*^Toa are right, Mons. Agricola,’* said Bose. **ToQ 
guess what wi)l make us happy/' 
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‘‘ How is it that you know my name, Mademoi- 
selle ?" asked the young blacksmith. 

“ We used to i^eak about you, with Dagobert, and 
lately with Gabriel.” 

“Gabriel !” cried Agiicola and his mother, in sur- 
prise. 

“ Tes,” Dagobert said. “ It will take a fortnight 
to*tell you eveirthing ; and amongst other things, how 
we met Gabriel. What a brave young man, and how 
worthy he is of being loved as a brother. My poor 
Frances, what a kind-hearted creature you are, to be- 
come the foster-mother of this good young man.” 

While Madame Haudoin was preparing a glass of 
hot wine and water for the orphans, some onehnock- 
ed, but bcfgpe Agricola reached the door, it was open- 
ed, and a man, tolerably well-dressed, entered, fixing 
bis eyes on the orphans. 

“ After knocking,” said Agricola, confronting the 
man, “ you might have Waited till the door was open- 
ed to you. Wha^ do you waut 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir,” said the stranger, speak- 
ing slowly, that he might have time to examine the 
interior of the room. “ I am surry for my indiscre- 
tion.” 

“ Well, well, sir, what do you want hci-e P” 

“DoesMdle. Soliveau, a hump-backed workwo- 
man, live here ?” 

“ She does not : she lives up stairs.” 

After apologising again, the ceremonious stranger 
cast a long last^ok upon the orphans, Dagobert, and 
Agricola, and left the room. 

A few moments after, Madame Baudoin spread a 
mattress on the ^ound for herself, and mode a bed 
with linen as white as snow for the orphans. Amco- 
la, with his father, was passing the door of the May- 
eux’e room to reach his owin chamber, when the poor 
girl, hidden in the shade, said, in such a low voice 
that the young blacksmitn alone could hear, ** Agri- 
cola, you must speak to me to-nighh Danger is 
threatening.” 
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A few minutes after ikb polite stranger had left the 
house of Madame Baudoin, he was ^en approaching 
a coach stationed dt the Cloisters of it. Mai-y. In the 
interior of the coach sat M. Bodin, enveloped in a 
mantle. ** Well, what have von learned P" 

“ The two younfi girls, ana the man with the grey 
moustaches entered Frances Bandoin's. Before knock- 
ing at l^e door, 1, in listening heard them say, that 
the young girls would sleep in Frances Baudoin’s 
room, and that the old fellow with the gray mous- 
taches would take a share of that of the blaeksmith.’' 

“ Good ! now hasten to Frances Baudoin’s confes- 
sor, and tell him 1 am waiting his arrival in the Rue 
du Milieu des Ursias ; that X wish to see him instan^ 
ter^ on matters of the greatest importance.'* 

“ This will be faithfully executed,** Replied the 
other, bowing to his employer. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ADRIENNtE DE OARDOYILLE. 

A SHORT time after these different scenes had kan > 
spired, profound silence reigned in the Rue Brice- 
Miche. A dim light in the room occupied by the 
Mayeux, showed that she was not in bed. The poor 
girl sat pale and sod on the bed-side^with a letter in 
her hand. A door at last was soit]^ opened, and 
Agricola entered. 

1 watted till my father fell asleep,’* said the black- 
smith. But, what is the matter, my good Mayeux P 

you are pale and weep. What is there to cause this P** 
Read !’* said the Mayeux, in a trembling voice, 
handing him the letter which she held in her hand. 

** A person who cannot discover himself, and who 
knows the deep interest that you take in Agricola 
Random, warps you that the honest and indnstrioua 
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mechanic will probadly be arrested to-morrow. II;e 
Bong of the * Labourer’s itigbts’ h^^ been criminated, 
and several copim have been found in a secret society, 
whose leaders have been imprisoned.” 

” Alas!” said the poor Mayeux, in tears, ** I now 
understand all. The .man that the* dyer spoke about 
waa watching your return.** 

Pshaw I” said Agrioola, throw^ the letter dis- 
dainfully on the table, ” the accusation is absurd. Bo 
not be uneasy, my go^ Mayeux. I never write po- 
litical verses. Mine only breathed love for humanity. 
Can 1 prevent my songs from being sung in a secret 
society K' 

“ Read on, Agrioola.’* • 

“ Why, please you, I will do so.” 

** A writ of habeas coi^u^ has been issued against 
Agrioola Baudoim Without doubt his innocence 
will'be made known sooner or later; but he will do 
well to put himself out of the reach of hia pursuers 
to prevent himself from being imprisoned for two 
or three months, which would be a fearful stroke for 
his poor mother, whom he supports. 

^*A 8BCB£T BUT SfNOEBB FbIBKD.” 

A silence of a few mopents ensued after Agricola 
had finished reading the note ; but at length he said, 
” Bo not be uneasy. Some one has imagined it was 
the first of Apnl, and thought to make a fool of me.” 
The poor girl was much distressed to hear him treat 
the matter so jofularly, and begged him to treat the 
affair with more seriousness. She talked to him so 
sensibly and energetically, that he began to view the 
matter rather differently than ho did at first. 

After pondering over the affair, and anggesting 
various plans for the blacksmith to escape the threat- 
ened danger, the Mayeux at length aaid, exultingly. 
“ 1 have mt upon a place lor your safety ! You must 
go to the young lady who gave you that beautiful 
Sower ; she will befriend you.” 

You are right, my good Mayeux,’* said Agricola* 
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‘‘That young lady told me, when /l was about to 
leave her house. I^at if T required Anything, I was 
* to apply to her.*' ^ 

“ Then, dear Agrioola, go in the morning ; and I 
win be on the look-out to see whether you can leave 
the houde without being molested by any one.*' 

The arrangement was thus agreed on, and Agrioola 
bade good-night to the Mayeux, shut the door, and 
quietly returned his own room. 

Dagobert rose from his bed early, shaved and dressed 
himself with military precision, and then began 
joking his son on his upper, lip bearing a similar 
appendage to that of his father, only Agncola’a was 
black whilst DagoDfert’s was grey* ^ 

Whilst they were conversing together on various 
Hubjeots, two knocks wAre heard at the*door, and 
Agricola stfuH^d, fearing it was some one come to 
arrest him. The father, not noticing the emotion of 
his son, called out, “ Come in.” 

The door was opened, and Gabriel entered, who 
immediately threw himself into Agricola's arms, ex- 
claiming, “ My brother!” 

“ Gabriel I after io long an absence,” cried Agii*’ 
cola ; “ and you have at last arriTcd !” 

The meeting between the two youths deeply affect- 
ed the old soldier ; and ho was obliged to turn his 
face to the wall to hide his emotion. 

Agricola had many questions to ask his foster bro- 
ther relative to his adventures in America, anoong 
the savage tribes with whom he had come in contact ; 
and Gabriel, in satisfying his brother’s curiosity, 
narrated many startling incidents which had hap- 
pened to him* Dagobert said, with moistened eyes, 
My dear boy, you deserve a medal of honour for 
your bravery, and your, eourage omid scenes of 
danger." • 

A gentle tap at the door now renewed the fears of 
Agrioola, who had forgotten all in bis joy at seeing 
his adopted hrt)thcr* 
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“Agricola,’* Wd a gentle Toice, “ I wisli to siicak 
with you just n^w.” . 

Agricola wen* out, and met the Mayeux, who pre- 
sented a letter to him she had just got from Madame 
liaudoin. She told the young man to give it to his 
father, and then urged him to depart immediately to 
see- his friend, the young lady who had promised to 
befriend him. 

The young blacksmith told the Hayenx he would 
go immediately; she then went down stairs, and 
Agricola went to his father, saying, “ Hero's a letter 
for yon.** 

“A letter for me, read it.*’ 

“ Madame — 1 nnderstan^oiu^ husband is engaged 
by Genent^ 6imon in an affair of the greatest im- 
portance. As soon as he dtrives, tell him to repair 
to my study at Chartres, without the least delay. 1 
am commissioned to give to him, and to no one else, 
papers indispensable to the interests of General Simon. 

“ Durand, Notary at Chartres.** 

Bagobert looked at his son in surprise', saying, 
“ Who could have told this man of my arrival F^* 

“ Probably the notary whose *hddre8s you lost, and 
to whom you sent your papers.” 

“ His name was not Durand, and he was notary at 
Paris instead of Chartres. However, if he has im- 
portant papers — ” 

“ I think it will be as well for 't you to set out as 
soon as possible?’ said Agiicola. 

“ Yes, 1 think you are right,” said the father. I 
can leave Bose and Blanche with my good wife ; and 
their dear angel Gabriel must visit them oicoasion- 
ally.” 

” Unhappily, that Will not be possible,” said Ga- 
briel, sorrowfully. “ I come to bid you farewell.** 

“ How is that F” said Bagobert and Agricola, at 
the same time. 

“It is true,” said Gabriel. “I shall not see you 
again for a long time.” ’* 
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1 am astonished,” said the old lAldier ; you'are 
unhappy, my brave boy. I do not iiko that fellow 
you cmled your %upenor at the Clrateau de Cardo- 
^ille. He has a ro^ish look.” 

must go, my dear father,” said Agricola, beim; 
again reminded of his situation by hearing his fathiu' 
mention the CLdteau de Cardoville. 

“Tes, yes, go, my son, I shall see you on my 
return from Chartres.” 

“Just one word, my brother,” said Gabriel, who 
had been musing for a short time. “ I want your 
counsel and your aid— -a nd yours edso, my father. I 
shall require the aid of two men of resolution. Can 
I rely upon you twe ? At whatever hour of the day, 
a word shall bring you to my assistance.^’ 

“At all hours,” said Bagobert, we aile at your 
command, my brave son. In us you have a father 
and a brother.” 

“ Thanks, thanks ; you have made inc happy!” 

The three then separated, and Agricola, a few 
minutes afterwards liastoned to Mademoisildle^Cardo* 
ville’s where we will conduct the reader. ' 

» ii « ' ' 

* The character of Mademoiselle de Cardoville con- 
sisted in an exceedingly inde^iendent spirit, an innate 
horror of all that was ugly, a desire to surround her 
person with all that was lovely and attractive. She 
was not satisfied with that alone which pleased the 
eye : the harmpny of song, the meJody of instru- 
ments, the cadences of poesy, caused her infinite 
pleasure, whilst a harsh voice or a discordant noise 
gave her pin. She was also fond of flowers, and 
enjoyed their perfomes as she did the sweet concord 
of sounds. But Adrienne loved all with moderate 
discretion ; she distinguished herself by cultivating 
and refining the senses wliioh God haa given ber : 
and her desire for grace and elegance, for physical 
beauty, was not more than her adoration of the bmty 
pf the mind, t 
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tho toilet 'chamber of Adrienno was a sort of 
temple, whicli^ne might have imi^ned had been 
erected to the ^rehip of beauty. The young lady 
had just eome from her bath, and was seated near 
her toilet, her three maids surrounding her. Whilst 
the young girls were dressing Adzienne, she took up 
a letter which had been ient her by the steward of 
the Oh&teau do Gardoville, and read as follows : 

“ Mademoiselle,— Knowing your good and gener- 
ous heart, I take the liberty of addressing you in 
confidence. For twenty years I served the late duke 
your father — I think I may say, with zedl and pro- 
Dity* The chhtoau is sold, so uiat my wife and I, 
without resources, are about to he turned adrift on 
the world. • At pur age. Mademoiselle, it is hard ; 
veiT hard/^ «- 

Poor people!” said Adrienne, “my father often 
extolled their devotedness and probity.” She con- 
tinued— ^ ^ 

“We pijy^tJiaye escaped this cruel treatment by 
commi^tp|A oase^aot ; but, whatever should happen, 
w'ife nor I would accept a loaf purenasod 
aulucii a price, ^ • 

“ To explain, Mademoiselle, the unworthy act, by 
doing which, 1 was to ritain the stewardship I must 
tell you, first, that a few days ago, a M. Booin came 
here—” 

“ Ah ! M. Eodin, the secretary of the Abbd d’A- 
gripy,” intenripted Adrienne, “then them's sure 
to be perfidy and black intrigue. Let us see ” 

“ M. Bodiu came from Paris to tell us that the 
estate was on the point of being sold, and that we 
could retain onr situations, if we succeeded in per- 
suading the lady who was about to purebam the land 
to accept an unworthy priest for her confessor ; and, 
in order to accomplish thisbend, we were to calumniate 
an excellent man who is respected by aU. You know, 
mademoiselle, that we conla not hesitate. We shall 
leave Cardoviile, where we have beer twenty years, 
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but we shall leave it lionestlj’. TheiJ, ^fademoiseilo, 
if you, who have always been kind|/ind good, could 
secure a place fi;r us, with any of your wealthy 
friendfl, it will free us from great embarrassments.’^ 

“ Certainly, it will not be in vain that you have 
appealed to me,*’ said Adrienne. “To rescue those 
honest people from the clutches of M. Bodin, is at 
once a duty and a pleasure ; besides it will thwait 
those who are powerful, and oppress.” 

“ After speaking to you about myself, let me now 
implore jour protection for others. We must not 
alone think ef ourselves. Three days ago two vessels 
were wrecked on our coast, and the few who escaped 
were brought to the chdtcau. Several of the parfr 
sot out for Paris ; but there is one, wh||pe wounds 
prevented him from leaving. He is a young Indian 
prince, who appears to be as good as he is handsome.” 

“ A young Indian prince, ^ood as he is handsome I” 
cried Adrionne, gaily ; “ this shipwrecked Adonis of 
the Granges has already excited my sympatliy. Isp 
us see ” 

“ One of his countrymen, who seldom leaves him, 
and who is communicative, told me that he had lost 
all that he possessed in the wreck, and that he did 
not know how to reach Palis; where bis presence 
was indispensable to his interest. He also told me 
that the young man had already suffered much ;*that 
his father, who was a king in India, had lately been 
lulled, and that the son had been*deprived of his 
rights by the English.” 

“That is strange,” said Adrienne, reflectively. 
“These circumstances bring to my resoUection wbat 
my father used to tell me almut one of our relations 
who married an Indian king, whose cause General 
^imon, who has lately been created Marshal, espou- 
sed. But let us see if poor Dupont gives the name 
of this handsome prince, * 

“ 1 trust, madeoioiselle, that you will excuse our 
indisqrction ; if you would send him a small 
494 B 
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fum of money A buy European clothes, for he has 
lost everythmg.'f 

“European clothes exclaimed Adrienne. “Poor 
young pnnce ! Oh, but the name—’* 

“ Besides this, mademoiselle— if you would provide 
him with a small sum to enable him and his country- 
man to reach Paris, you will render a great service 
tb that young prince who has already suffered much. 
Should you wish to direct a letter to him, such is 
the way his countrymen write his name—’ The Prince 
Djalma, son of Kadja Sing, King of Mundi.* ** 

“ I^alma,*’ said Adrienne, reflectively : “ Kac^a 
Sing — yes, these are the names which my father 
often repeated in telling mo that there was no one 
more chivgjtic or more heroic than the old Indian 
minoe, our relation. Anti Djalma, my cousin, is 
orave, good, young, and handsome, and without re- 
sources. Oh, how fortunate I am. Georgette, 
quick, got pen and ink, and write to my dictation— 

“My dear Titian— You can render me a great 
service, and you will do it, I am sure, with that cor- 
diality which I have always experienced from you. 
You must go immediately to thb artist who made my 
last costumes of the fifteenth century, and tell him 
to prepare a modem Indian costume for a young 
gentleman. You can take for your measure Antinous 
or rather the Indian Bacchus— it will be more ap- 
propriate. 

“ This done, •which must not exceed two or three 
days at most, you will go to the Chhteau de Cardo- 
ville. The worthy steward, whom you know well, 
will conduct you to a young Indian prince, named 
Djalma. You will tell his highness that you come on 
the part of z./riend incognito^ who, acting as a bro- 
ther, sends him all that he requires. You must tell 
him that his unknown friend is anxiously waiting 
for him in Paris ; then repair with this dear prince, 
who was born in the country of flowers and of dia- 
monds, to the Hue de Babylone. Ybn must not be 
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astonished at this strange conduct, Ind you must tell 
the old lespected^ steward that at the bottom of this 
there is something more than apparent folly. 

** Adieu, my old friend ; 1 enclose you an order 
on my bankers for whatever sum you may require. 

“Adkienne de Caedotille.*" 

While Georgette Was sealing the letter, Heba en- 
tered, saying tnat the young workman who had fouiSd 
Lutine wished to see her mistress ; he was pale and 
apparently very sad. 

*'Docs he require my assistance already P” said 
Adrienne and, followed by Lutine, she went to see 
Agricoin. 

When Adrienntfmet the young blacksmith, she 
took him kindly by the hand, and aske^ him what 
was the matter. Agricold showed her the anonymous 
letter he had received from the Mayeux ; and aftc. 
she had read it, she inquired if his songs touched on 
politics. He assured her the songs he composed 
and sung were chieflr in praise of honest industry ; 
and had no political bearing whatever. 

Adrienne cautioned him to be careful in his poe- 
tical compositions, al, at the present time, the slight- 
est bint in opposition to thq ruling powers was sure 
to be seized hold of by the autbonties. She then 
asked him what he wisned her to do for him. 

Agricola told her the situation in which he was 
placed ; the state of his mother’s health, and how 
she was dependent upon him for Iftr support ; his 
employment under M. Hardy : and that his aged 
father, who had been absent eighteen years, had just 
arrived with the two daughters of General Simon ; 
and that if he was cast into prison, the whole of them 
would be plunged in deep distress. He asked her if 
she would become security for him, should he be 
arrested. 

Adrienne assured him she would willingly become 
security for him, and would speak to a friend of hen, 
who had great^influence with the governiuent, to in* 
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terccdc on hi<i be»W. She then made inquiry res- 
pecting the two di^ughters of (ieneral Simon, saying 
she was not aware he had two daughters. 

The young hlacVmith told her that the General 
had two of as lovely girls as there were in Paris, 
about fifteen years of age, and that they were twins. 

^Adrienne was delighted at hearing this, and said 
she would go in the evening to tlie Rue Brice-Michc, 
and see her handsome young relatives. 

At that moment Georgette came suddenly into the 
room, and told her mistress tliat there were four bad- 
looking men lurking about the premises, and asking 
if a young man, named Agricola Baudoin was not in 
the house. 

“ I'hat is Aliy name,” said the blacksmith. What 
shall I do ?’* 

‘‘Don’t be uneasy,*’ said Adrienne ; “we will con- 
ceal you till you can leave without any fear of beiug 
' arrested.” 

He W'as then conducted to an inner room, which 
was so constructed that the most expert detective 
would bo unable to discover any one concealed therein. 

A short time after these evetfts occurred at Adri- 
enne’s residence intliejlue de Babylone, Plorine, 
one of Adrienne's waiting-maids, stealthily entered 
the apai'tment of Madame Glrivois, a confidential 
waiting- woman to the Princess de St. Dizier, aunt to 
Adrienne. 

Plorine preseffiied a note to Madame Grivois, which 
contained the substance of the epistle Adrienne had 
been dictating to Geoi’gette, relating to the commission 
she had given a friend to go to the relief of Djalma. 
The artful Florine had listened to the dictation of her 
mistress, and then had written it down from memory. 

When she had received the note, Madame Grivois 
asked Florine what time her mistress came lionie ; 
and the maid answered she was not out of the house. 
On receiving this answer, the princess’s waiting- 
woman sternly told Florine if she did not fnlfil her 
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duty more faithfully she would jtet into trouble. 
Adrienne’s maid retorted that shef always acted ac- 
cording to the dfiectioiis given to her by M. Kodin, 
who got her the situation. She further said she 
was sorry she was engaged in such nefarious transac- 
tions. ' I 

Madame Grivois then changed her tactics, and 
begged Florine’s pardon for having spoke harshly^to 
her, and the two separated, Florine to the Rue de 
Babvlone, and Madame Grivois to the chamber of 
the Princess de St. Dizier. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CONFEDEHATES* 

The grand hotel of the Princess de St. Dizier, pre- 
sented a sombre appearance both inside and outside. 
For some time previous the princess had given up all 
worldly splendours, and had surrounded herself with 
servants advanced in life who were clothed in black, 
and seldom spoke but in 'W'hispers, which gave to this 
large habitation the severe dkpect of a monastery. 

The princess de St. Dizier, in her young days was 
exceedingly handsome; and in the latter years of 
the Empire, and the first of the Restoration, she was 
considered one of the most fashionable women in 
Paris. Her husband (the Prince de St. Dizier, oldest 
brother of the Count of Ronnepont, Duke of Cardo- 
ville, Adrienne’s father,) never blamed her for her 
extravagance. This unprincipled woman felt most 
happy in intrigue, either of a political or amorous 
character. In the society in which she moved there 
were often opportunities afforded her of selecting 
her victims. She contrived, by base and wily strata- 
gems, to alienate the afi’ections of a young gentleman 
from a lo\cly»and devoted young lady, whom he had 
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adored ; and wIkqi she liud accomplished this she re- 
tired from the wo^d. 

After several long interviews with the Abb^ Mar- 

S uis d'Agiigny, a renowned preacher, she suddenly 
ift Pans, and went to Dunkirk, taking Madame 
Grivois alone with her, where s^e remained two 
years. When she returned to Paris, she had under- 
gone a oomplcte change. The hotel de St. Dizier, 
formerly the seat of festivity, ioy, and pleasure, was 
quiet and austere. Instead of fashionable visitors, 
she only received men known for their ouCr^ religious 
principles. It was often remarked that the favourites 
uf the religious coterie of the princess attained, 
with singular rapidity, high positi' ns in society. 

The princes was seated at the table sealing several 
letters, when Madame Qrivo's entered, bearing in her 
hand the note she had received from Florine, which 
she presented to her mistress. Madame de St. Dizier 
told her woman to leave it, and when her niece came 
she (Madame Grivois) was to go with a persod who 
was expected every moment, to Adrienne’s residence, 
and he would take an inventory of every thing 
throughout the house. c 

An old valet entered, announcing the Abbe d* 
Agi'igny. 

The Princess ordered Madame Grivois to tell 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville to wait a short time# 

The waiting-woman and the valet retired, leaving 
the princess and^he Abbe together. 

* ■ * , * * 

Three months had passed since the Abbe d* Agri^y 
departed from the Eue du Milieu des Ursine, on im- 
portant business to Home. The Abbd, having only 
arrived that morning, had not before seen the princess 
since his mother’s death, which took place at Dunkirk 
on her estate. The Abbd approached the princess, 
and said, with emotion, **Hcrmione, did you not con- 
ceal something from me in your letters P In my 
mother's lost moments did she not curse me P’’ 
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“ No, no, Frederick. Ue not unAsy. She asKed 
for you, and w lieu her ideas were ^‘onfused — when 
she was delirious, *!she still called you by name.*’ 

“No doubt,” said the marquis, “ her maternal iq- 
stinct prompted her to sa}', * that ray presence would 
save her life.’ ” , 

“ Frederick, I implore you to forget those sad re- 
collections. The misfortune cannot be remedied.’* , 

“ Well ; my conscience ought to be easy. I was 
hut doing my duty when I sacrificed my mother.” 

“The sacrifice, Frederick, no doubt, was great ; 
hut then look at the re^rd. What influence ! whut 
power !” 

“ That is true,”«aid the marquis. “ What would 
one not sacrifice to reign in dai kness gver the all- 
powerful of this earth, 'who reign in hr^ daylight. 
My journey to Borne gave me a new idea of our for- 
midable power.” 

“Yes, indeed; our power is great, very great,** 
said the princess, “and that which renders it more 
formidable and more sure, is its mvstcrious influence 
upon the mind and upon the conscience.” 

“ And yet,” said the marquis, with disdain, there 
are those who think we have fallen, because we have 
Juid our had days, as if we ^ere not organized for a 
struggle. The 13th of February is at hand ; then 
we shall re-establish our influence, which was for a 
moment shaken. 1 should not have returned so soon 
had it not been for that great evenf^” 

“ You are aware of the adverse circumstances that 
seem to bo working against us in this affair.” 

“ I am— Bodin told me. The arrival of General 
Simon’s daughters and of the Indian Prince. But 
Bodin is ou the alert, and your plan is excellent. The 
old soldier will be from home. His yrife’s confessor 
knows how to act, therefore to-morrow will see them 
safe enough. The Indian is wounded, and lies at 
Cardoville. In that case we have time to mature our 
phns,” • 
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“,But there a e more/' said the princes. “ Besides 
my iiece, there 'cs M. Hardy.*' 

“Yes," said the marquis, “add that miserahle 
ragabondj Couche-tout-nu/' 

The pnncess uttered an expression of oontempt. 

“ We no longer need he uneasy <ibout them. Ga- 
briel, on whom our hopes rest, will not be lost si^ht 
oS till the great day aniTes. It is for ns a question 
of life and death. On my way to Paris, I stopped at 
Flori, where I met the Duke of Orbana. His influ- 
ence upon the mind of the king is veiy great, there- 
fore if we gain his interest, shall have the exclu- 
sive privilege of educating young people, but unfortu- 
nately, he puts rather a severe Condition upon his 
services.” « 

“ What afe his terms f" « 

“ Five million francs, and an annuity of ten thou- 
sand more.” 

“ It is, assuredly a great deal.” 

“ And still it is not so much when we think that 
once he has set his foot here, the aflair of the medals 
which is more than eight times that sum, will be 
happily terminated.” 

“Yes, near forty millions,” said the princess, 
musing ; ” and with that sum which the Order will 
possess, we shall be able to do many great things, as 
in these times everything is bought and sold.” 

After a moment's silence, the marquis said, “ Tlie 
I3th of February may be for our power an epoch ns 
famous as that of the period when the council gave 
us, so to speak, new life.” 

“ Therefore,” said the princes, “we must be reso- 
lute. Of six persons whom we have to fear, it is out 
of the power of five to injure us. My niece alone re- 
mains, and I have been <rJiy waiting your return to 
take final steps in regard to her. Everything is ready, 
and we shall oegin to act this morning. I fiel certain 
that she knows more than she pretends to do, and in 
that case we cannot have a more dangerous enemy.” 
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“That liae always been my opiiiiu; and I 4m 
rarely deceived. I feel certain that ihe will prove a 
dangerous enemy.’^ 

“ There is one thing that has occurred in our favour. 
Madame Gravois, in going to inform my niece that I 
expected her at noqn on an affair of importance, saw, 
or believed that she saw her, enter by the garden 
gate.” , 

“ Is that possible ?*' cried the marquis; “ are there 
proofs of this ?” 

“ There are no other proofs at present ; but here is 
a note which the servant4;hat lloain managed to place 
in the service of my niece, brought a short time W‘k. 
Terhaps we shall find something in the paper of con- 
Hequence. ^ 

w hen the princess had perused the n^te, she ex- 
claimed, “ Here’s a discovery ! The steward of the 
lJh4teau de Cardoville in aslcing ray niece’s protec- 
tion, has solicited her aid in behalf of the Indian 
Prince; and Adrienne has written to Mr. Norvalto 
go bv^st, and td brina the young prince imme- 
diately to Paris. He must be kept away at all hazan^.” 

The marquis becaiqe pale, and said, “ If this is not 
a silly whim of your niece, it is a proof that, sending 
off at once for her relatives, «be knows all about the 
medals. If care is not taken all will be lost.” 

“ We must hesitate no longer then,” said the prin- 
cess, with firmness. 

A servant now entered, stating th|t Dr. Baleinxer 
liad arrived, and another gentleman w hom the Abb£ 
ju'omised to meet at noon. 

” Tell the gentlomon to walk in,” said the princess, 
” and after Baron Fripeaudhas arrived, the door then 
must be only opened to Mademoiselle Adrienne. 

Two persons were then ushered into the room ; 
one a little man in black, with spectacles, carrying a 
portfolio. This personage the princess conducted 
into a small room adjoining the one they were in, and 
Boparated by admail partition. The prinoess. before 
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Ictfving him toll tlie man she would give him notiop 
when to begin. I'I'Iic other man, Dr. Balcineir, was 
about fifty -years of age, with long grey hair, and a 
l)leasant countenance. 

After salutations had passed between the doctor 
and his two companions, the princess and the marquis 
exacted from the doctor the mdst solemn pledges 
yiat he would assist them in anv plan they might 
wisli to adopt to bring Mademoiselle de Cardoville to 
reason. 

Whilst they were conversing two knocks were beard 
at the door, and the valet announced M. le Baron 
Fripeaud. 

After the Baron had saluted al]L parties, he asked if 
the pnnces|*s intentions wei’e stm unchanged rcgai d- 
ing Madenroisello dc Cardoville. 

They are always the same,” said the princess ; 
“and it is to put them into execution that we ha\e 
met to-day.” 

“Madame, you can depend upon me,” said the 
i>aron. “I think the greatest severity ought to be 
l.ut in practice, and thatoven if it were necessary to—” 
Mademoiselle has arrived,” said the valet. “ She 
wishes to know if she can sec you, Madame.” 

“ Tell Ijer that I am now waiting for her. Remem- 
ber I am now at home to no one.” 

The princess went to the room in whicli the man 
with spectacles w'os concealed, and made a sign to him. 

Strange ! the different actors in the scene seemed 
for a minute or two ill at ease and embarrassed. At 
last Adrienne entered. 

When the spirited young lidy saw the Marquis d* 
Agrigny, she made a sudden movement of surprise, 
and a smile of derision played upon her vermilion 
lips. After she had inclined her head graciously 
to the doctor, passed before the Baron Fripeaud 
without noticing him, and saluted the princess with 
a half reverential air, she said ; 

** You asked mo to come here to speak on matters 
of importance.” 
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1 did, nifidomoiselle,” replied the princess, coldl)*, 
** a grave and important matter.” f 
“ W ell, I am her<f, aunt. Shall we go into your 
library P” 

No ; we can speak here. These gentlemen are 
friends of our family.” ^ 

” 1 do not discredit the friendship that M. d’A- 
grigny has for our family ; and 1 doubt as little the, 
devoted and disinterested sincerity of M. Fripeaud. 
M. Baleinier is one of my old fnenus ; but, before ac- 
cepting these gentlemen for spectators, or, if you pre- 
yfer the word, listeners, to our conversation, I wiw to 
know what we are going to speak about.” 

I thought, mademoiselle, that amongst your 
strange pretensions, you included opepness and 
courage.” • • 

1 pretend no more to openness and courage,” re- 
plied Adrienne, jeeringly ; ” than you do to sincerity 
and goodnebs.” 

” Well, be it so. I thought that, fi’ee and coura- 
geous as you say you are, you would not be afraid to 
answer before these respectable gentlemen, what you 
would say if we were alone.” 

” It is an examination in form then that 1 am to 
submit to.” * , 

” It is no examination. But as you have abused 
my tdndness in overlooking your caprices, I wish to 
put an end to them, and to tell the friends of our 
ramily my determined resolution for ^le future. The 
idea that you have of my power over you is incorrect, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ I assure you, my aunt, that I never had any idea 
on the matter. That never gave me the least concern.” 

” That is my fault. 1 ought to have made you feel 
my authority ; but the time has now come to subdue 
you ; your chfuucter must be changed either by con- 
sent or force. You hear me.” 

” Well, aunt, if 1 should change it would not 
astonish me ; we have seen conversions so strange,"' 
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‘ The piinces^ bit her lips, while d'Agrigny said, “ A 
sincere conversion is never strange ; out, on the con* 
trary, meritorious. ’* • 

“very good," said Adrienne. “To convert one's 
faults into vices— excollent.” 

“What’s that you say, mademoiselle?" cried the 
princess. 

b “ 1 was only speaking of myself, aunt. If I was 
going to become wicked and nypocritical * indeed I 
would ratlier cherish my little faults, and look upon 
them as spoiled children.*’ 

“Nevertheless," said Baron Fripeaud, “youcan-* 
not deny that a conversion." 

“ I believe M. Fripeaud is au^fait at the conversion 
of all kinds of thinp into all kinds of benefits by all 
kinds oi ihcans. There h no use in my (guessing at 
enigmas. I desire, aunt, to know the motive and end 
of this re-wnion." 

“I ought, mademoiselle, in justice to myself," 
said the princess, coldly, “ to inform these gentlemen 
of several events which occurred after the death of 
your lather, which is mfw nine months ago; you 
were then eighteen, and at that age you desircQ to 
live alone, which I unfortunately agreed to. Instead 
of contenting yourself with one or two servants, you 
cho*>e women, ^Yit]l whom you associated, and whom 
you dressed m costumes of by-gone ages. Your follies 
have been without bounds ; not only have you neg- 
lected your religious duties, but you had the ef&on- 
tery to profane one chamber, by erecting several 
altars, and placing near them a marble group, repre- 
senting various young men and women. Objects of 
art they may be, but a person of your age could not 
liavc chosen anything more reprehensible. You have 
sliut yourself up for days, and would not be seen, and 
when Dr. Baloinier, the only one of your friends in 
whom you have confidence, has, by dunt of persever- 
ance, penetrated into the heart of your abode, he has 
found you in such n riate of excitem 'nt, that he has 
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often fcaicd for your health. You have invariably 
gono out alone, ani^ refuse to render an account U) 
any one ; nor will you listen to my authority. Is nut 
, this the truth P” 

** Your picture of the past is not very flattering,” 
said Adrienne ; “ but still it is not entirely without 
resemblance. But, aunt, why this preamble P” 

“This preamble, mademoiselle, serves to expose'* 
the past. From this day you must submit blindly 
to my will ; and must do nothing without my per> 
mission.” 

^ Adrienne looked fixedly at her aunt, and then bursl 
into a fit of loud laughter. The marquis and the 
baron looked indi^nam, the doctor lifted ms eyes up- 
ward, and the pnneess regarded her nie(^ with an 
air of rage. ^ 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the marquis,” such shouts, 
of laughter are not at all becoming.” 

“ Oh, sir,” interrupted Adrienne, “ whose fault is 
it ? How can I rmain quiet, when I hear ray aunt 
speak to mo about a blind submission to her orders P 
Is is possible for the swallow, accustomed to fly in 
the open heavens, and to sport in the rays of the sun, 
to live in the hole of the molq?” 

Thenrincess looked furious. “What does she 
mean P'* asked the marquis. “ I do not know,” re- 
plied the baron. 

“ Gome, come,” said the doctor, “ we must be in- 
dulgent; mademoiselle has naturally an original 
mind j she is assuredly the most charming silly crea- 
ture I ever knew.” 

“ I am aware,” said the princess, “ that your at- 
tachment to mademoiselle Adrienne renders you in- 
dulgent ; but to-morrow she quits her residence in 
the pavilion ; she shall send away her women ; she 
shall occupy two rooms in my house, where none can 
' reach her without going through my apartment ; she 
shall never go out alone ; I wiU charge myself with 
all her expenses? as she will not have any money at 
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her command fill her majority, 'which, fortunately, 
through the intervention of a council of our family, 
has been inclciinitcly postponed. Such is my will !” 

The marquis and the baron applauded the determi- 
nation of the princess ; while the doctor, apparently 
more favourably inclined towards the young lady, 
suggested milder measures. 

Adrienne began to perceive that something of 
grave nature was contemplated, and her gaiety gave 
place to the most bitter irony. She rose, suddeuh^ 
her face became red, her eyes sparkled, she slightly 
drew back her head by a movement of pride which 
was natural to her; and said, in a firm voice, “ You 
have spoken, madam, of the p^st ; 1 will also say a 
few word^ ; out remember, you forced me to it. It 
is true that I left your hefuse, but what was the rea- 
son ; because 1 could not live in such an atmosphere 
of vile hypocrisy and black perfidy,” 

Adrienne was ^terrupted by the marquis com- 
manding her to bo careful of her language ; and by 
the princess, pale with rage, exclaiming, Mademoi- 
selle, you forget yourself.” 

” No, madame, 1 cannot fc^get I had no relation 
from whom 1 could ask a home. 1 therefore wished 
to live alone, and to enjoy my riches according to my 
fancy, because I should not like to have seen them 
wasting away in the hands of M. Fripeaud— ” 

Mademoiselle,” cried the baron, ** I do not nn- 
derstand how Jou permit yourself to — ” 

” Enough, sir,” interrupted Adrienne, 1 speak of 
you, but 1 am not speaking to you. 1 therefore 
wished to spend my income according to my inclina- 
tion. 1 embellished the retreat whicli 1 had chosen. 
For servants I engaged young girls that were poor, 
but who had been well brought up. Their education 
prevented me from treating them as servants, so I 
rendered their condition as agreeable as possible. 
They did not serve me, they offered me services ; and 
1 paid tiiem, because 1 was grateffil. Instead of 
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seeing them badly clothed, I dres'^od them in robes 
which became theij: charming countenances, because 
I love what is young and beautiful. 1 go out alone, 
for that pleases me. I do nfbt go to mass, that is 
true ; but had I a mother, I would toll her what were 
my devotions, and she would tenderly embrace me. I 
have erected an altar to youth and beauty, for I adore 
God in all that is lovely, good, noble, and great. M.* 
Baleinier, you say, has otten found mo in solitude, a 
prey to strange exaltations ; yes, that is true. It i-^ 
then, when carri(‘d away by my thoughts, from all 
^ that renders the present so painful, so odious, that 1 
take refuge in the future ; it is then that I discern 
magical horizons— -it is then that splendid visions 
surround me ; and I feel myself enraptuAd in sub- 
lime ecstacy, and that I nolonger belong to the earth. 
Tt is then, that I respire a pure and free air — free, 
free — so salubrious, so grateful to the soul. Yes, 
instead of seeing my sisterhood, so brutally humi- 
liated by those, who, by their seductive wiles, have 
drawn them into slavery ; have, in graciousness robbed 
them, in perfidy enchanted them — I sec these noble 
sisters, worthy and sfhccre, because they are free ; 
faithful and devoted, because, they choose for them- 
selves; neither haughty nor humiliating, because 
they have no masters to flatter. These are not only 
consoling visions, but holy hopes." 

Adrienne stopped to taho breath. She did not ob- 
serve that her listeners seemed delighlod. 

" The only way we can bring her to the requisite 
point," whispered the marquis, **is tb excite her 
feelings." 

Adrienne looked around, and smiling to the doctor, 
said, ** You must acknowledge that there is nothing 
more ridiculous than allowing oneself to be carried 
away by certain thoughts. This affords an excellent 
opportunity to ridicule my exalted ideas, as they term 
them ; hut, at present I abandon my dreams for 
lenities. Yofl told me your intentions, mAdame ; 
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tbon listen to mine. Before eight days expire, I shall 
have left the pavilion, for a house which 1 have litted 
up according to my taste, and where I shall live ac- 
cording to my inclinati<ms ; for I have neither fathej 
nor mother to whom I can render an account of my 
actions.” 

“But, mademoiselle,” said the princess, “yUh 
Torget that society exacts certain moral duties which 
we are charged to see performed ; we shall do so, rely 
upon it.’* 

“ Then, madame, is it you, M. d’Agrigny, and M. 
Fripeaud, who will represent the standard of moral- 
ity r Is it because M. Fripeaud has considered that 
I ought to deliver up my fortune to liim, as you did 
yours ? is \t because the opportunity presents itself 
that I shall ask you for tht interest of certain monies 
w’hich I think yon have concealed fiom me 

At these words the marquis and the princess trem- 
bled. and looked at each other in astonishment. 

“This hotel, mddame, belongs to me, anH since T 
have it, it is indifferent to me, whether you lemain 
in part of it or not ; but the ground floor, u hich is 
empty, I have disposed of to faree of my relations ; 
-a young Indian prince, w'ho is related to me by my 
mother’s side, ana two orphans, the daughters of 
.Marshal Simon, who are also my relations.” 

These words increased the trepidatiop and fear of 
the princess and the marouLo, 

“You appeal/ surprised,” said Adrienne, looking 
at her aunt ; “but 1 will astonish you more by-and- 
bye. Marsbel Simon is expected here daily, and you 
can easily imagine the pleasure I shall have iu intro- 
ducing him to his daughters.” 

“ Oh, certainly, you are generous, mademoiselle, 
and act as if you had a mine in yhur possession.” 

“ Madame, it is about a mine that I wish to speak. 
Considerable as my fortune at present is, when com- 

S nred to that which will fall to our faiqily in a few 
aysi, it is nothing.” ^ 
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The marquis and the princoss fearing she woif •! 
divulge the secret of the medals, both went towards 
her, and were aboi\t to speak, when the valet, with a 
frightened aspect, entered, saying, that the Commis- 
sioner of Police and several soldiers were in the court- 
yard, and wished to see the princess. 

“ M. d’Agrigny,*'‘8aid the princess, “will you have 
^e kindness to accompany me to ascertain the busi- 
ness of these men.’* 

The marquis followed the princess into the next 
room. 

The princess called the valet, and told him to go to 
the commissionct of police, and inform him that she 
would come to him y a few minutes. When the valot 
had gone, the princess said to the marquis, Our only 
hope now, rests with the^octor; vou msist write a 
note to him, and I will get the valet to deliver it as 
if it had come from a patient requiring his ai<l. 
“Whilst you are writing it I will go down to the 
Commissioner.** She then went out. 

The marquis hastily wrote a few lines to the doctor, 
impressing upon him the necessity of his fulfilling 
the pledge he had given on his being initiated into 
the Order. “ Beware,*' said the writer, “ of the least 
deviation from your oath.” • 

Adrienne, when loft with M. Fripeaud and tlm 
doctor, sat reflecting on the appearance of the Com- 
missioner of Police at the hotel of her aunt, and sud- 
denly it came into her mind that in some way it re- 
ferred to Agricola’s concealment in tlfe pavilion. She 
went to Dr. Baleinicr, and, drawing him as much as 
possible away from M. Fripeaud, she related to hi ni 
the unfortunate situation in which the youn^ black- 
smith was placed, and implored him to nse bis influ- 
ence with the Minister in behalf of Agricola. Tin; 
doctor promised her that he would endeatour to 
fulfil her wishes as soon as he possibly could. 

At this moment the valet brought a note to the 
dootor, saying that a stranger had left it, with the 
494 • I 
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request that the doctor would read its contents im- 
mediately. 

.Just as the doctor had finish ed readi^ the note, 
the princess, the marquis, and Madame (Irivois, the 
princess's waitin^woman, entered the room, and, 
Madame de St. Dizier, addressing her niece, said, 
** So, my voung lady, there is another scandal brought 
Ijpon the family, through your spirit of intrigue." 

1 am ignorant to wliat 3’ou allude, aunt," said 
Adrienne, 

“Grivois,” said the princess, “just enlighten my 
immaculate niece, will you?’* 

“ Well," said the woman “ I went' along with Iho 
Commissioner of Police and the spldiers, to the Mvi- 
lion in sear^.h of a young man, called Agricola £au* 
doin, whon: the officer had orders to apprehend for 
some crime he had committed ; and after searching 
every room without finding him, and about to leave, 
X detected a slight crevice in the ^\all, which 1 
pointed out to the Commissioner, and on further in- 
vestigation, a small room was disco\ered, wherein 
was sat the object of their search, a young man of 
the ai'tizan class. He was immediately captured by 
the commissioner, and marched off to the house of 
detention." 

“ You may retire now, Grivois,” said the princess. 
“ "Well, my innocent nioce, what say you so this?" 
she continued. 

“ Nothing," said Adrienne, who was shocked and 
troubled on account of Agricola's misfortune. 

A short consultation was now held among the four 
confederates, but it was not noticed by Adrienne, her 
distress preventing her for a moment or two, taking 
any heed of what was p.'issing. At length she went 
to take np a grey beaver hat which she had taken off 
when she entered the room, and, placing it on her 
head, she was about to leave the room, when her aunt 
aaid, “ Where are yon going, niece P" 

“ Where 1 choose answered Adrienne. 
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You tnubt not leave this house,” said the princess. 

” And Tvhy not ? Am I to be aetamcd against my 
will?” 

” My carriage is waiting in the court-yard,” said 
the doctor ; ** and, if it be agreeable to all parties, 1 
will conduct Mademoiselle dc Cardoville to tho resi- 
dence of the Minister, who, I believe, she is anxious 
to see on some particular business.” • 

The princess reluctantly consented to the proposal, 
Adrienne, quite unsuspicious at the moment, felt 
pleased at this proof of the doctor’s friendship, and 
she joyfully took her seat in the doctor's carriage. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BOtTBEE ABDUCTION. 

It was a ^rk. cold night : and before the doctor took 
his seat in the carriage, he, unseen by Adrienne,’ 
whispered some words to the coachman. The door 
of the coach being closed, the man drove off ; the 
lanterns to the carriage cast such a very dim light, 
that he could scarcely find his way. For some time 
the two inside maintained perfect silence ; Adrienne, 
pondlring over the painful scene in which she had 
Deon a conspicuous actor, and being greatly cast down 
on account of the misfortune of the $oung blacksmith 
and his family, felt very little inclination for conver- 
sation. The doctor probably felt his conscience sting- 
ing him for the base part he was taking in this nefari- 
ous soheme, and was dumb from shame. 

When some considerable time had elapsedefrom 
their starting from the hotel, Adrienne ventured to 
ask the doctor how much further tbev had to go. 
The doctor, in answer, said, **Th6 residence of the 
Minister is in the outskirts of the city ; it would not 
have been p<^8ible to find him at his office at thia 
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hour, therefore, we shall have to go to his residence ; 
but we shall be there in a short time.’* 

Alter proceeding for some distance farther, the 
carnage stopped before a sombre-looking building of 
considerable dimensions. The doctor rung a bell, 
and then handing Adrienne from the carriage, they 
entered a tolerably-sized apartment; the doctor 
tolling Adrienne to sit down on a chair close to the 
wall, while he went in search of the Minister. He 
then left her. 

Adrienne looked around the room, and saw that 
there was a strong wire frame, which was a good 
height, before the poor fire there was in the range. 
Feeling chill, she rose and went to the dre-place 
with the intention of brightening up the fire, when 
she took hold of the poker,. to her surprise she found 
it fastened to a chain, and so with all the fire-irons. 
She then, intending to sit nearer the small fire, pro- 
ceeded to bring the chair opposite, but found mat 
piece of furniture fastened to the wall ; and so with 
all the furniture in the room ! She was astonished ; 
and after reficctiiig for a moment or two, the suspi- 
cion entered her mind that sh^had been entrapped, 
and that she was m a lunatic asylum ! 

The doctor did not return, nor any one else for some 
time : and all her efforts to got outside of the dismal 
abode were fruitless. At length two women attend- 
ants came to conduct her to the dormitory. She de- 
manded to kno7 why she had been brought there : 
but she might as well not have asked, as they gave 
her no satisfactory answer. All that they chose to say 
to her was that she must go quietly with them, or 
force would havelto be used to compel her. Poor Adri- 
enn#! she was in the toils of her enemies, and she 
considered it best to submit to her untoward circum- 
stances for the present. She quietly followed the wo- 
men to her sleeping apartment, where we will leave 
her and take a glance et some other ohaiaotere in thi« 
multiple history. 
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Proceeding then to the residence of Madame Bau- 
doin, in the itue Brice-Miche, ve find the old sol- 
dier’s wife and thC* daughters of General Simon sent- 
cd, conversing on the belonged absence of Agricola, 
who had been away from home a day and a night. At 
length the Maycnx entered, wet to the skin, who enu- 
ttously informed Madame Bandoin of the arrest of her 
son, for writing a song which had given offence to th* 
authorities : “But,*' said the kind-hearted Mayeux, 
“ Agricola is in good health, and he thinks in a day 
or two he will regain his liberty. He would have been 
at liberty now, had not the good young lady who gave 
him the beautiful flower become insane, and is now 
confined in a mad-lxuse." 

A knock was heard at the door. “ Come in,*' said 
Madame Bandoin, and thc*dyer, their neiglibour, gave 
the soldier’s wife a letter, which he said he had re- 
ceived from a person who said the matter was of a 
pressing nature. The letter was from the Abb4 Dubois. 

“My good Mayeux,” said Madame Bandoin, “pray 
read it.” 

“ My dear Madame Bandoin, — I have been in the 
habit of confessing you, eveiw Wednesday and Satur- 
day ; but, this week, 1 shall Be engaged on those days. 
If you do not wish to remaTn a week, ivithout ap- 
proaching the tribune of penitence, come this morning.” 

“'A week !” exclaimed Madame Bandoin ; “ Hea- 
ven forbid ! Alas ! I feel, from the trouble and grief 
in which 1 am plunged, that there isn much cause for 
going to-day.” 

The good woman now solicited the Mayeux to ren- 
der a service, saying, “ My husband took Agi-icola’s 
last week’s pay with him to Chartres, which was nil 
the money in the house. I am sure that my good son 
bus not a penny upon him, and perhaps ho may require 
something while m prison. You will take the silk 
shawl that Agricola gave me, my silver spoons, and 
two pairs of sneets, to the pawnbroker’s. I will trv 
to find out tbt prison where my son is ; I will send 
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him the half of what you get upon those things, and 
the other half will keep us till my hui^baiid returns. 
But wh a he does return, what shall we do P what a 
terrible blow it will be to him. What ill become of 
us ; my son in prison, and I no longer can see to 
work.*' 

The good Mayeux did all in her power to consobe 
Madame Baudoin, who, after Kissing tho affectionate 
young girl, went away, leaving Hose and Blanche in 
her care. 

The soldier's wife directed her steps to the church 
of St. Mary, and, on arriving within its sacred pre- 
cincts, before entering the confessional, she, as usual, 
knelt down, and performed her do^otions. 

At the eroiration of a few minutes, a tall priest, 
with grey hair and moroseiaspect, entered, accompa- 
nied by a little old man, who was whispering in his 
ear. When they saw Madame Baudoin upon her 
knees, the priest said. ** Behold her 

** Then,*' said tho little man, who was Bodih, ** in 
two or three hours we may expect the young girls at 
the convent of St. Mary. I shall rely upon you.*' 

“ I hope so, for their safety 4* said the priest, en- 
tcriug the confessional. 

Bodin thou went awa), and the penitent approach- 
ed the priest. The poor woman began by stating that 
her husband bad just arrived from Siberia with two 
orphans, who haa never been baptized, and that she 
felt distressed qn their account, and wished to have 
his advice ou the matter. She also confessed that in 
the hurry and confusion which their arrival caused, 
she had fast night neglected to say her prayers. 

The v^y pnest ranked her for her negligence ; 
and said that the only way which could be adopted for 
the salvation of the orphans was, to place them imme- 
diately in a convent. 

but sai^^afher husband being £sent from’ Paris ^ 
present, she dare not allow the orphans to remove 
from her liouse till his return. 
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rhe priest steinly forbade her to trifle with the souls 
of the orphans on Account of her busband^s absence. 
He com ID ended her. to gire up the girls to bis gover- 
ness immediately, on pain of being anathematized as 
an Wetic. And he told her she must not inform her 
husband where the- orphans had been placed, or she 
would incur the displeasure of the superior. 

The poor bewildered and distressed woman soaree 
knew what to say to these threatenings ; she trembled, 
and begged tho priest to wait till her husband’s re- 
turn ; but he was inexorable ; and the poor terrified 
creature promised not to reveal aught to her husband 
regarding the disa^earance of the orohans. 

priest thew insisted upon Madame Bandoin 
making oath that she would keep from her husband 
all knowledge of where th1$ two yonng rirls were con- 
cealed. The poor woman took the oath, and left the 
confessional. 

As Madame Bandoin reached the Kue Brice-Miche, 
a man, nearly out of breath, came up to her, stating 
that the Abbe Dubbis had forgotten to tell her some- 
thing of importance, and therefore wished her to go 
back. • 


Just as the soldier’s wife turned to go back to her 
confessor, a carriage stopped at the door^ and a stout 
woman, clothed in black, and accon^med by a lap- 
dog, descended. This was Madame Grrivois, the Prin- 
cess St. Dizier’s waiting-woman. « 

After some difficulty she reached ^e humble apart- 
ment, in which were the orphans and the Mayeux. 
She Inioeked at the door and enquired for Madame 
Franqois Baudoiu ; and the Mayeux told her she was 
not at home. 

The waiting-woman then said she would stay till 
Madame Bandoin returned, and sat down. Babat Joie 
growled, as if he suspected some danger, and he placed 
himself in front of toe orphans. 

Madame Grivois sat chatting with the Mayenx and 
the orphans,* until they were interrupted by tbe eq- 
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trance of the soldier's wife. The wily waiting-wo- 
man sat for some time devising a ^bome to get rid of 
the Mayenx before she carried off the two young girls. 
She was at last rejoiced to hoar the poor young wo- 
man say. “ I will now go with those things you gave 
me to take, Madame Baudoin." > And she took up a 
bundle and left the apartment. 

" When she had gone, Madame Grivois presented the 
soldier's wife with a letter from the Abbd Dubois, 
saying, “ You will see from that letter, the import- 
ance of my visit, of which I am exceedingly happy, as 
it brings me in connection with these two charming 
young ladies." 

Eose and Blanche looked at eadh other in surprise. 
Madame Bi(adoiu took the letter. It indeed required 
the menaces of her confessol^ to overcome the last scru- 
ples of the poor woman, for she trembled at the 
thought of Dagobert’s rage. 

"Your relation will be so happy to see you," said 
Madame Grivois to the orphans. 

"Our relation," said Eose, in astonishment. 

" Certainly ; she knew of your airival, but she has 
suffered so much from illness, that she has not been 
able to call. Unfortuns^ely, as she states in her let- 
ter to Madame Baudoin, you will only be able to see 
her for a very short time ; you will De here again in 
an hour." 

" But can we go without waiting for the return of 
Dagobert?" ♦* 

" Oh, yes," said Madame Baudoin, feebly " for you 
will be liack soon." 

" Gome, my young ladies, make baste to accompany 
me, as I wish to bring you back before mid-day." 

" We are ready, madame," said Eose. 

The two young girls kissed Madame Baudoin. who 
pressed them to her bosom. She could scarcely re- 
frain from shedding tears when they left, although the 
poor woman was under the conviction that what sh9 
^as doing was for their benefit, •' 
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To preyent suspicion, Madame Grivois caused the 
coachman to wait for her at a short distance from the 
Rue Brice-Miche," where, shortly afterwards, she ap- 
peared with the orp*han8. The young girls got into 
the coach, followed by Madame Grivois, who whis- 
pered something to the coachman. The coach drove 
off, and had gone for a short distance, before Madame 
Grivois was aware that Rabat Joie was an inside pas- 
senger; she then ordered the driver to stop his horses, 
that the dog might be ejected from the carriage. Ra- 
bat Joie, however, did not appear willing to quit the 
vehicle; but ^ coaxing the orphans persuaded him to 
jump out. The coach went on again, and the wily 
confidant entertaiiftd the young girls by eulogistic de- 
scriptions of the fine house and the goo j people they 
were going to visit. • 

At length the coach stopped, and the coachman cried 
out, ** The ^ate.** The gate was opened, end the 
coach was driven into the court-yard. The coachman 
opened the door, and Madame Grivois and the orphans 
alighted. What was the rage of the foimer, and the 
surprise of the latter to see ^bat Joie, who with erect 
ears and wagging hi^tail, looked up at the orphans, 
expecting to be caressed for Jiis fidelity. The sagaci- 
ous animal had followed the carriage. 

Madame Grivois went and rung a bell outside the 
building, which was answered by a middle-aged wo- 
man. “ Here are the two girls,” said Madame Gri- 
vois : **The orders of the Abb4 d’Agtigny and of the 
Princess are, that they be instantly separated, put 
into different cloisters, and be treated as impenitents. 
You undei-stand. Come along, my dear onildren,” 
she added, addressing the orphans ; ** this good wo- 
man will conduct you to your relative, and 1 will come 
back for you in half an hour. Coachman, keep back 
that dog.’* 

As soon as the orphans had entered the convent. 
Madame Grivois went up to the porter, who was a tall 
robust man. Wnd said, “Nicholas, I will give you 
t'vi‘i)ty francs if you will kill that dog.” 
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Nicholas shook his head, and said if he had a gun 
he might be able to do it: but not having a weapon 
of that kind, he seized a bar of iron, and chased the 
animal round and round, but the dog dodged and 
curveted so adroitly, that Nicholas gave up the 
contest. 

Madame Grlvois, in driving away from the convent, 
leheld her Siberian enemy sat at tne outer gate, wait- 
ing for the coming of the orphans. 

Dagobert, who had proceeded to Chartres, discover- 
ed, when he had gone about half-way, that he had 
lost his purse and money. Being obliged to return, 
he got into a coach that was on its road to Paris, but 
when he arrived at the city he had nothing wherewith 
to pay his ^re. Being detained in the coach office, 
he sent a man to inform bis wife of his misfortune ; 
she, however, until the return of the Mayeux, could 
not relieve her husband. The poor woman was over- 
whelmed with trouble, being anxious, yet fearing the 
return of her husband. In her distressing situation 
she knelt down and prayed, the tears rolling down 
her cheeks while she was prostrate before the crucifix. 

The money-taker at the coash office, relying upon 
the honest looks of the old soldier, permitted him to 
depart, on Dagobert prohaisin^ to call and pa^ his fare 
at a future time ; and now his wife heard with trem- 
bling, his foot on the stairs. He entered the apart- 
ment in no gentle mood : throwing his hat violently 
on the table, h^ uttered something like an imprecation 
on his neglect and stupidity. After sitting a short 
time with his head on his hand, he raised himself and 
glanced rund the, room, and then asked where the 
young girls were. 

“ My dear husband—I--” The poor woman could 
not articulate another word. 

Where are Bose and Blanche K” demanded 
Dagobert, gruffly. ** Babat Joie is not here either." 

“Do not he angry," cried his wife. 

*«Come," said w soldier, abruptlf, “yon have 
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allowed them to go out with some neighbour, which 
you should not have done, without going yourselt. 
J3ut how pale ydu are, my good wife,'* he added, 
affectionately taking her by the hand, “ are you ill ?’* 
These words, spoken so kindly, affected the poor 
woman. Burning .tears inn down her cheeks, and fell 
upon Dagobert’s hand. 

“You weep. Tell me what distresses you. My 
dear wife. Was it my speaking angrily to you, res- 
pecting the poor orphans P Come, be calm, you know 
that ill have a rough voice, 1 have a warm heart. 
But never allow the orphans to go out apin with any 
one, without consulting mo. Did they ask togo.out 
“ No, my dear, 

“ No I Who is this neighbour to wh0m you have 
confided them. Whore \m she taken them, and when 
will she bring them back P“ 

“ 1 do not know,” murmured Madame Baudoin, 
with a stifled voice. “ Do with me what you like, 
but do not ask me what has become of tlie children, 
for I cannot tell you.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen on the head of the veteran 
he could not have reaeived a greater shock. He in- 
stantly turned pale ; his forehead streamed with cold 
perspiration, ms eyes bccanfe fixed, and he remained 
several minutes as if petrified. Then, recovering 
as it were, from his torpor, he with a terrible energy, 
seized his wife by the shoulders, and, lifting her up, 
he held her out before him, and erkd with a fiight- 
ful accent— 

“The children 1” 

“ Have mercy, have mercy 1” imxjlored his wife, in 
a feeble voice. 

“Where are the children?** vociferated the infu- 
riated Boldior, at the same time grasping the weak and 
debilitated frame of the poor woman— “ Answer me. 
Where are the children r * 

“ Kill me, or pardon me ; for I cannot tell you.** 

“ Wretch4’* cried Dagobert, who, mad witn rage, 
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grief, and despair, raised his wife up as if he were 
going to (lash her on the ground. , But this humane 
man was too brave to commit such an act of cowardly 
brutality. He took a chair, and, pointing to another, 
said, “ My good wife, sit down there and listen to 
me. Tou are well aware that we cannot continue 
thus. J ust now I gave way to my passion, for which 
tarn exceedingly sorry. 1 will not do so again, I 
assure you ; still I must know where these children 
are. Their dying mother confided them to mo. I 
have brought them amidst troubles and afflictions 
from the heart of Siberia to Paris. Then, do you 
think, that your answer, ‘ Do not ask me~I cannot 
tell you what I have done with'' them,’ will satisfy 
me F Is i(( reasonable ? Suppose Marshal Simon 
were to arrive and to ask file for his children, what 
would you have me to reply F You see that I am calm. 
Now tell me what would bo my reply F” 

“ Alas ! my dear husband.” 

** 1 have nothing to do with your alasses I Tell me 
what would be ray answer.” 

“ Accuse me, and I will tell him that yon went out, 
leaving the children in my charge, and that when you 
came back, they had goije away, and that 1 would not 
tell you where they were.*' 

** Aud do you think that the Marshal would be sat- 
isfied with that ?” 

Unfortunately, 1 can tell him no more. You can 
kill me, but yod' cannot make me speak.” 

“ Prom what you do tell me, I believe that no 
accident has hapnened to tbeeyoung girls.*’ 

” Oh, no ! Goa be praised, they are well ; but that 
is all 1 can toll you about them.^* 

Did they go out alone F and when will they come 
back?” 

" Alas ! my good husband, 1 cannot tell Yon need 
not ask me any more questions, for I will not repl]^.” 

** 1 think yon will when yon know one thing which 
you force me to tell you. Listen, you do not 
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deliver me up these young girls before the morning of 
the 13th of February— and yon see the time is now at 
hand — you will mhke me appear as the robber and 
despoiler of the daughters of (jencral Simon ; and 1 
have,’* he added, with a voice of emotion; “ dope all I 
could do, to bring these children here. Oh ! did you 
know what I suffered on the road— T, a soldier, with 
two children under my protection. Mv love, roy dc«* 
votedness for them, alone sustained ana supported me 
in the midst of my troubles and vicissitudes ; and I 
thought 1 would have had, as a recompense, the gra- 
tification of saying to their father, * Behold your ^il- 
drenl”' 

The soldier oould say no more. A tear started to 
his eye, and ran down his furrowed oh^k ; at the 
sight of which Madame Baadoinfor a moment felt her 
resolution giving wav: but remembering the oath that 
the Abbe Dubois baa lorced her to take, she overcame 
her inclination, by saying to herself, “ All is done for 
the spiritual welfare of the orphans.” 

“ How,” she at length said, ” could you be accused 
of having done so to his children f” 

Dagobert wiped his^yes, saying, ** If these young 
girls ara not at the Rue ot.^ Francis, on the 13th 
of February, they will lose an immense fortune — and 
that througn me, for 1 am responsible for what you 
do.” 

“ The Rue St. Francis, the 13th. of February,” said 
the soldier’s wife, looking at her hnsbaJd with surprise 
— “ like Habriel !” 

What’s that about ^hriel P” 

** There was a'bronze medal round his neck, when 
1 found the poor abandoned child.” 

“A bronze medal!” cried Dagobert, “with these 
words, * You will be at Paris on the 13th of February 
1832, at the Rue St. Francis.” And does Gabriel know 
that YOU found the medal upon him P” 

“ I spoke about it at the time,” said Madame Bau« 
doin. He had also about him a package of papers 
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written in a foreign language. T took them to my 
confessor that be might examine them. He told me 
that they were of no importance. " Some time after- 
wards a charitable person, of the name of Kodin, took 
upon himself the charge of educating Gabriel, and got 
him introduced into a seminair. . The Abb6 Dubois 
gave these papers and the medal to M. Bodin, and 1 
never heard a word about them since.” 

Whilst his wife was speaking about her confessor, a 
gleam of light burst upon the mind of Dagobert. Fix- 
ing his eyes upon her, he said, “ There is priestcraft 
in all this ; you have no interest in concealing those 
children from me. You are the best of wives— you 
see that I am suffering, and if ytm were acting for 
youTM'f yoUjWould pity me.” 

” But, my dear husband — ” 

“ I tell you that all tliis speaks of the confessional ; 
but take care, 1 know where he lives, and by all that 
is sacre^ 1 'will go and ask who it is that is master of 
my affairs, and if he will not answer me 1 shall find 
out a way to make him speak.” 

** My God !” cried Madame Baudoin, clasping her 
hands in terror, on hearing these words ; he is a 
priest— Oh, think of that !* 

“ A priest who bree'ds discord, treason, and mis- 
fortune in my household, is only a miserable con- 
temptible wretch, from whom 1 have a right to demand 
redress for the evil which he has done me and mine. 
Therefore, tell oie this instant, where are those chil- 
dren, for if you refuse, your confessor will tell me, 
ITl warrant. Indeed, 1 woMd rather deal with him 
than with you, poor, infatuated woman I” 

** Oh, dear husband, I imalore you not to expose 
yourself to such peril,” said tie affrighted wife, throw- 
ing herself before Dagobert, who was approaching the 
door. ** insult a priest ! one of the Lordt’s anointed — ’ ’ 
The soldier disengaged himself from his wife, and 
BO much was he execrated, that he forgot his hat, 
nd was going out without it, when theonperintendeni 
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'rhe soldier, however, would not allow his wiie 
to be arrested ; he remonstrated and threatened : and, 
had it not been for the persuasicfn of his wifcj be 
would have resorted to violent measures to prevent 
her being carried off. Eventually, however, after 
hearing of the arrest of Agricola^ which quite stupi- 
fied him ; he sat in his chair almost oblivious to any- 
thing. 

After a heart-rending adieu, in the midst of which 
Madame Baudoin, notwithstanding her terror, re- 
mained faithful to her oath, Dagobert said, in the 
bitterness of his heart — “Yesterday, my wife, my 
son, and my two poor orphans were with me, and now 
I am alone, alone and in sorrow.*'® 

Scarcely l^ad he said these words when a soft, timid 
voice was heard to say : 'SMonsieur Dagobert, lam 
here. If you will permit me, I will serve you, I will 
remain beside you,*’ 

It was the honest Mayeux. 


CHAPTEB ^VUI. 

THB •mayeux. 

On the following day to that on which Madame Bau- 
doin was taken by the superintendent of police before 
a magistrate, agiioisy and animated scene was passing 
in the Place du Oh&telet, in front of a house which 
bore the name of the “ Sucking Calf.’* Day was 
breaking, when a motley throng of grotesquely-dres- 
sed masqueraders issued from the different tavern 
ball-rooms in,, the vicinity ofthe Hdtel de Ville, and 
crossed in jocund mirth, the Place du Ch&telet. The 
crowd suddenly huddled itself into one of the angles 
of the Place, and a pale and deformed young girl, who 
was passing at that moment, was borne along by the 
mob, which eventually surrounded hei. 
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Tlie Mayeux, for it was she, had got up at an eai ly 
hour, and was on her way to the house of lier employ- 
er. The .sorrowful events of the preceding day were 
uppermost in her thoughts, and unfitted her for the 
scene of mirth by which she was surrounded. She 
endeavoured to escape from the revellers, but could 
not succeed. 

In a Rb-'i’t time a cry was raised by the masquera- 
ders of— “ The carriages ! the carriages !” and there 
came up three carriages, filled inside and outside with 
young men and young women, dressed in various co- 
loured costumes, and representing the several gi-ades 
of society, from the sovereign to tlie beggar. Conspi- 
cuous on the outside, of one of the carriages sat Ce- 
physe, the sister of the Mayeux, representing the Bac- 
chanalian Queen. c 

The Mayeux had been separated from her sister for 
a long time, and now that she beheld her in all the 
fantastic pomp of revelry, the eyes of the poor girl fill- 
ed with tears ; for although her sister was enjoying 
the noisy gaiety and short-lived luxury of those about 
her, yet she, clothed almost in rags, and obliged to toil 
night and day for a bare subsistence, sincerely pitied 
her ; and as she gazed on the beautiful face of her sis- 
ter, her own pale and mild features manifested the 
deep interest and profound sorrow with which she 
regarded her.* 

Suddenly the joyful glance of the Bacchanalian 
Queen met the sad and tearful gaze of the Mayeux. 
“ My sister ! my sister 1” cried Cephyse ; and with one 
light bound, she reached the Mayeux, whom she em- 
braced affectionately. This occurred so rapidly, that 
few of the masqueraders lyero aware of it. Ccpliyac, 
after her first greeting over, quickly got a cloak 
from the carriage, and wrapped her poor sister up ; 
then, as they were close to the tavern, she took the 
Mayeux by the arm and conducted her into one oftbo 
rooms at the sign of the Sacking Calf. 

The two sistcfs held a long consultation togctlicr ; 

494 & 
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and many tears were shed by them • the poor Mayeux 
entreated Gephyse to quit the aiddy companions with 
whom she was assheiated, and ner^gay sister lamented 
that she was so situated, that at present she could not 
break from them. She promised the Mayeux, hoW' 
ever, that ere lon^, she would contrive some plan to 
sever the connexion which was daily becoming more 
^distasteful to her, notwithstanding her assumed gaiety. 

Seveipl times during the conversation of the two 
sisters, vociferous cries from an adjoining room had 
been hoard by them of—** Long live the Bacchanalian 
Queen !” and at length steps were heard of several 
persons approaching the room in which the Mayeux 
and Gephyse were seated. The pisters then embraced 
each otheVi faithfully promising to meet again in a 
short time. The Mayeuxi now directed her steps to- 
wards the pavilion lately occupied by Adrienne de 
Cardoville. 

The chief among these revellers was Couche-tout- 
Nu, the lover of Gephyse. He appeared to be pos- 
sessed of a considerable amount of money, for he bore 
the expenses of the entertainment of his numerous 
companions ; and there was {eastiug and merriment 
without limit. When Gephyse entered the room of the 
revellers, she was hailed with the shouts of— “ Long 
live our Queen !’* 

A number of toasts were proposed and drunk by 
the comnanj; and at length the Bacchanalian Queen 
rose, ana, with a glass in her hand, said, ** Here’s to 
the health of the future Madame Inine-Moulin.” 

**Oh, queen!” cried Moulin, ** your bounty touohes 
me so sensibly, that 1 will open to you the recesses 
of my hear^ where you see the name of my be- 
trothed^ which is Madame, Widow, Honor^e^Modestc 
MessaUne, Ang^le de la St. Colombe. She is sixty 
Tears of a^e, and has more napoleons a year than she 
nas hairs in her grey moustaches^ or wnnkles in her 
withered face ; her einhonpoint le so definite and so 
imposing, that one of her gowne wo'ild make an ad* 
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inlrable tent for this, our society of bans vivuns. 1 
trust I will be able to present her to you next Shrove 
Tuesday, garbed hs a shepherdess who has just de- 
voured her flock. They wero trying to convert her 
for the sake of her lands, but I managed to divert her 
for the sake of her .cash ; and that, my faith, she liked 
better.’* 

Peals of laughter burst from all quarters. * 

“Now, my worthy queen,** he added,|[f“to thy 
gloi'ious health, thou goddess of mirth and jollity ; 
and to thine, also, the partner of her glee--to thy 
health, Gouche-tout-Nu, close imitator of thy old 
father Adam, for his mode must have been even as 
thine.” • * 

“ Bravo ! bravo I” / 

“I beg pardon for calMngyou Couche-tout-Nu,” 
said Nine-Mouliu, for 1 know you by no other name.” 

“ Oh,” replied Couche-tout-Nu, “ my name is Jac- 
ques Rennepont.** 

“ Rennopont !’* exclaimed Dumonlin, who, not- 
withstanding the state he was in, appeared to be much 
surprised at the mention of this name. ** Rennepont, 
Rennepont,” continuad he, musingly ; ** the Counts 
of Rennepont were also Dukes of Cardoville.** 
“Well,” said Jacques, “wTiiat has that to do with 
me ? Do you imagine that I, a poor workman, belong 
to such a family P” 

“ What was j'our father P*’ enquired Dumoulin. 

“ He belongs to a worthy professian — ^an honour- 
able rag-merchant, sir, who spoke Hreek and Latin, 
excelled in mathematics, and had been a* great tra- 
veller.** 

“ In that case,** said Dumoulin, whom surprise had 
sobered a little, “ it is possible that he was of the 
family of the Counts of Rennepont.*' 

“ At twelve years old.” continued Jacques, “ I was 
apprenticed to M. Enpeaud, a rascal of the first 
standing who ill-treated all his men, and worked us 
late and eBrl]^to aggrandise his own fortune. Two 
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years afterwards my father died, leaving me, for ray 
mhuritauce, a pali.isse, a chair, a tiihle, some papcis 
written in English, and a bronze Tiiedal, of about tlu) 
value of tenpeucc. My father had never spoken to 
me about the papers, so I laid them aside, tliinking 
they were of no use ; but not long ago I was oliered 
the’loan of a large sum of money on them.” 

“Ahh” said Dumoulm, by some one who knew 
they were in your possession ?** 

“ Yfes,” said Jacqus ; “ a man asked me to let him 
look at the papers, which I readily did, and after lie 
had read them through, he said it was a great risk, 
but that, if 1 liked ho would lend mo ten thousand 
francs on them. Such a sum wav. a fortune to me, so 
I instantly incepted the offer, and afler ha\ing signed 
a letter, winch was, he told me, a piece of formality, 
1 received the money, and you now see that 1 am 
spending it like a prince.” 

At the close of Jacques’ narration the waiter en- 
tered and went up to him, whispered in his eai’, and 
both together went out of the room. 

Shortly afterwards the waiter returned, and whis- 
pered something to the queen, which made her tun; 
pale and rush out of the room. She found Couche-tout- 
Wu in a fiacre^ in the tffistody of an officer ; and the 
heretofore gay damsel was overwhelmed with trouble. 
Jacques told her not to fret, for he was only arrested 
for a small debt of a few thousand francs, which he 
would be able discharge if a peison who had pro- 
mised to advance the money fulfilled his promise. 
The lovers were now filled with, lamentation at this 
sudden sto’p being put to their gay career. Coucho- 
tout-Nu tried all in his power to console his afflicted 
mistress, and advised her to go to her honest and in- 
dustrious sister, and endeavour to obtain a living by 
labouring hard for her subsistence. (>ephyse dried her 
eyes, and promised him that she would do so. The two 
lovers then embraced each other, and pledged them- 
selves to faithfulness and fidelity, a^d the cairiage 
drove rapidly away. 
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Before Couche-tout-Nuand the Bacchanalian Queen 
had taken an affectionate leave of each othcrj the May- 
eux had arrived at the door of the pavilion, in the Hue 
Babylone, at Avhich she gently knocked, and which 
was opened by Florine. She was differently dressed 
now from what she was when she was in the ostensi- 
ble service of Adri^jpne de Cardoville. Instead of be- 
ing robed in a charming dress, her handsome persoif 
was concealed beneath a high bodied black gown, and 
her dark liair was almost entirely hidden under a 
white cap, such as those worn by nuns. 

Florine, who had been placed by Rodin to act as a 
spy upon the proceedings of Adrienne, was not cn- 
tiiely per\ cried, fdt-she frequently experienced the 
most bitter remorse when thinking of tlie infamous 
calling to which she was sflbjccted ; and, above all, to 
act so basely to a young lady who treated her with so 
much kindness and contidence. 

At sight of the Mayeux, whose countenance was hag- 
gard and pale, Florine retreated a few steps, but see- 
ing the poor girl was suffering from fatigue, she took 
her arm, and said, tenderly, **Come in, mademoiselle, 
come in, and vest yourtelf a few minutes, for you are 
>ery pale, and seem overcomc,by fatigue.^' 

“How good you are, mademoiselle,’' said the May- 
eux; “your solicitude makes me ashamed of myself; 
but I feel grateful for your attentions. However, let 
me tell you what brings me berg again. Yesterday you 
infonneu me that a young rnau had heofl arrested here. 
I received a letter irora him ypslerday, in which he 
begged me to acquaint Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
that he had news of the utmost importance to commu- 
nicate ; but that he was afraid to trust a letter^ as the 
correspondence of prisoners is always perused. 

“What! has he news for my mistress F’ asked 
Florine, in surprise. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle ; for at this time Agricolar does 
not know of the misfortune that has befallen Madem- 
oiselle de Gard^rille. But is there no one in the fu- 
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mily to whom I can communicate the fact that Agri- 
cola possesses information of great importance respect- 
ing tnat young lady.’* 

cried I’lorinc, suddenly recollecting that 
Agricola had whispered to her these words, “ Tell your 
generous mistress that her kindness will have its re- 
ward, and that my visit to this hidjpg-place may prove 
k fortunate thing for her. This,” said Florine, “ was 
all he had time to say.” 

” Yes, I believe,” said the Mayeux, ” his visit to 
that hiding-place is certainly connected with the news 
which he has to communicate.” 

“ For a long time,” said Floiino, musing, “that 
secret chambir has never been optfaed. Perhaps Agri- 
cola found Something in it which will be of conse- 
quence to my mistress.” 

“ If the letter had not been so urgent 1 should not 
have come here,” said the Mayeux. 

“ I am glad you did come hero,” said Florine ; 
** for you must not mention a syllable of this to any 
one or Mademoiselle de Cardoville's relatives.” 

“Indeed I will not. Mademoiselle,” said the Mayeux. 

“ Thank you !” said Florint , with a smile of satis- 
faction.- 

Florine then inquired into the circumstances of the 
Mayeux, and was informed that at that present time 
she was without employment. She had been to her 
employers for work, q^d was told that there was none 
to give out theft day. The Mayeux said she had been 
enemlcd to earn four francs a week with her needle 
when she diligently attended to her business. 

“ Four francs a week !” said Florine. “Why I can 
secure you two francs a day,” 

Inaeed, mademoiselle, and where F” 

“ In a religious institution, mademoiselle, destined 
to procure work to unemployed women, who merit its 
gora^offioes.” 

“ But I have no recommendation, mademoiselle.” 

“ You suffer— YOU are honest and hborious : these 
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are sufficient recommendations. Bat they will ask if 
you are religious.' \ « 

“ 1 think I can ^tisfy them in that matter.'* 

** Well, the respectable matron of the convent of St. 
Marie is sure to engage you. To-morrow I will call 
upon you, for it must not be known that you know 
anything of Agricda. Where do you live ?** 

At No. 3, Hue Brice-Miche. Ask for the Mayeux.'^ 
“ To-morrow, at twelve o’clock, at the Hue Brice- 
Miche,” reiterated Florine. 

» « « « « 

The convent of St. Marie, in which the daughters 
of Marshal Simon had bean incarcerated, was a large 
building, situated ifl one of the most deserted parts of 
Paris. The Mother iSuperior of the conv^t was at all 
woman, wlio had reached Her fortieth year. For the 
interest of this Ordor the woman had evinced the great- 
est 7.eal, mixed with no ordinary degree of cunning. 

Mother St. Ferpetu4 was seated, the day previous 
to that when the descendants of Heunepont were to 
meet in the Hue St. Francis, before a desk, placed in 
the centre of a room.' which was neatly furnished, and 
in which a fire w-as onming brightly. In her hand 
was a letter, which she was^erusing, when a knock 
was heard at the door. The servant a few minutes 
afterwards ushered a lady into the room, who said, on 
entering, ” My dear mother, I have brought a young 
girl who bos been strongly recommended to me.” 

” Well, mv daughter, everything siiall be done for 
her comfort.” 

The lady (who was the Princess de St. Bizier,) then 
spoke to the Mother regarding the orphans, saying, 
that the old soldier who brought the young girls to 
France bad unexpectedly returned to Paris ; and that 
he was such a determined character that he would 
without doubt make a bold attempt to rescue the or- 
phans ; therefore, she told the matron to take care to 
order the guard to be doubled. 

Tlio Mothewassured the princess that her command 
should be fulfilled. 
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Ou retiring, the princess Said, Plorine has brought 
a little hump-backed girl, whom she has strongly re- 
commended. As she acted faithfully to us when serv- 
ing my unfortunate niece, we must reronipense her by 
gratifying her ^^islle8. Good morning, my mother, 
lleinember the guard to-night.” . 

No sooner liad the Princess <le St. Dizier left, tlian 
Plorine entered tlie room. The Mother inf(>niied the 
waiting-maid that henecfortli she would be locaied m 
the h(»tel of the princess, and that she was to take note 
of all that transpired in the priiieet s’s household— of 
^isits received, and those nmdcrcd ; and that she must 
try to hnd out the cause wli\ two oi jdiaiis were placed 
in the convent and ordeied to bi? treated with tlie 
greatest seveuty. 

Poor Flormc was r ,cCiHij!''ly tiouhled, and said 
“I will try, nioLlier.* 

“Wlio IS that ddornied eirl you lia’.e l-iouglit w’ilh 
you : asked the Mother Suui'rior. 

“ A poor creaturo witlumr n-sourceit. Slie is verv 
intelligent, and l;as reced'd an ediieation fir iil)i>\e 
her station in life. She i.** a gnuu w ork-uoiiian, and 
bears an excellent character.” * 

“Deformed, luicllujeut, and a aood worlr-woman,” 
said the ]\lothor to l.erseli'; “she will e\e Ir no sus- 
piciou. 1 must set her then >he added, lo fuo ious- 
ly, “ tell Ihe ulrl to come in, and go and war for mo 
in the other room,” 

M'lien tlio Mareiix apr-ea’ed heime the M-ither she 
wa'. pale and tTxm.bliiur. being lefLl'\ lieiself slie 
had mechanically uduiuccd towards a window that 
opened into the ga:den. at which she saw' a young girl 
a]ipear, w'ho began to make signs to some one in the 
Opposite dwelling, 'fhe Maycir: trembled when she 
saw the beauty of the giil, her large black eyes, her 
open and expre vdve couiittnancc, surrounded by ring- 
lets of hair, clear and shining like, burnished gold. 
The tlioughts of Mademoiselle de (-'ardovilie shot 
II lier mind, for she saw Ti this \ourtg woman all 
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tliat Agricola bod said of his f«iir protectrt:s.% Adri- 
enne de Cardoville, for it was she, kissed her hand 
twice to the unseen object, pressed her hand to her 
heart, and disappeared. 

Thinking of tlie imi)ortant intelligence that Agri- 
cola had to commurkicate to Mademoiselle do Dardo- 
ville, the Mayeux regretted that she had not altern pl- 
ed to attract her attention, for it sernu’d to her lliat if 
this young woman was ifisanc, she appeared to he en- 
joying a lucid moment. The Ma)'cuv was ahsoi bed in 
these reflections when Florine returned, accompanied 
by one of the W'omenof the convent. When the May- 
eux was ushered again into the presence of the Supe- 
rior, her agitation Aturned. 

Mother St. Perpetue entered into a lenjfthy exami- 
nation of the poor Mayeux' and n hen she had receiv- 
ed what apparently were satisfactory answers to her 
numerous questions, she told her listener that the ob- 
ject of the foundei's of the institution was to procun^ 
situations for young girls in thd families of opuleii; 
jiersons, and that tU(T| was now an opening fora youn 
person in a house of liigh reputation ; and that strangi 
reports were in circulation regarding the iniproprietr 
and immorality of some memljers of the family, 1 nb 
this household the Mother purposed to send the May- 
eux as a domestic servant, if she w as willing to go ; 
and that she was to come from time to time to report 
td her how the members of the family conducted them- 
selvoa. * 

1’he Mayeux was silent for a short time, and then 
said, Madame, I cannot reproach you for putting me 
to such a trial. You see that I am miserable, and that 
I have done nothing that can merit your confidence ; 
hut, believe me, poor though 1 am, 1 would never be 
guilty of committing such a contemptible act as that 
which you have proposed, in order, without doubt, to 
ascertain if 1 am worthy of your interest,’* 

The Superior perceived at once the sincerity of the 
Mayeux, and pfetended to praise her for her virtuous 
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principles. She tlien asked her how many times a 
month she approached the holy altar. 

The Maycux replied that she had not done so since 
her first communion, which was now eight years ago. 

Mother St. Perpctu4, clasping her hands, cried out, 
“ Father of Mercies ! I am horror-Btruck ; and regret 
we cannot employ you in our holy cause.** She 
then directed her to go up a passage, turn to the 
left, descend a few steps, antiknock at a door, where 
she would find Florine, who A\oiild take her away. 

No sooner had the poor girl left, than tears which 
she had suppressed, flowed copiously from her eyes. 
As she passed the window at which she had seen Ma- 
demoiselle 4^Cardoyille, she lookhd upwards, and saw 
that young i^ady advancing towards the cloister that 
separated the two gardens. At the same moment to 
her astonishment, she also saw Eose Simon, pale and 
trembling, gazing at Adrienne, and stealing towards 
her. 

The Mayeux leaned against one of the convent-win- 
dows, watching the mtoveraents ofMjidemoiBelle deCar- 
doville and Eose Simon, whom she little expected to 
find there. Eose approached the railing which sepa- 
rated the garden of the gonvent from that belonging to 
Dr. Baleinier*s asylum, and having spoken a few words 
to Adrienne, the features of the latter were suddenly 
agitated with astonishment, indignation, and pity. At 
this moment a nun, who appeared anxiously lookiii^ 
for some one, djpproached, and seized Rose hy the arm, 
appeared to reproach her with great severity, and not- 
withstanding the warm remonstrances of Adrienne, 
hastily led her away. Eose, with her eyes filled with 
tears, looked several times towards Adrienne, who, 
expressing by significant gestures the interest she felt 
for her, turned quickly aw'aj, as if desirous to hide her 
own tears. Toe Mayeux, seeing that the sun was 
nearly setting, and fearing that Florine would be tir- 
ed of waiting lor her, at once descended, approached 
the railings that separated the two gardens, and saw 
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at a little distance from her, Adrienne de Cardoville 
reclining on a rustic seat in the garden of Br. Balei- 
nier’s asylum, 

Adrienne, still under the painful impressions caus- 
ed by her interview with Iloso Simon, was sitting 
without her bonnet; in the garden, with her forehead 
resting on her left hand, and her long, golden locks 
hanging in clusters on her fresh and beautiful faci. 
In this graceful attitude the charming figure was seen 
to great advantage. The Mayeux advanced close to 
the railings that separated her from Adrienne, and 
called to her in a sort and timid voice. Adrienne rais- 
ed her head, and, on perceiving the deformed girl, ut- 
tered a slight cry ®f fear and surprise. ^ The Mayeux 
stood motionless, with her eves fixed ajjtd her hands 
clasped, gazing intently dn the beauty of Adrienne : 
for never, even in her imagination, had she beheld 
such perfection. At length Adrienne arose, and asked 
the Mayeux what she wanted with her. 

“ I beg your pardon, mademoiselle,” said the May- 
eui ; “ 1 have conm on the part of Agricola.” 

” What. AgricoiTOaudoin. And who are you ?” 

1 am nis adoptemsister, mademoiselle.” 

Adrienne seemed to reflect for a moment, and then 
smiling, kindly said, “It Vas you that persuaded 
Agricola to come to me for bail, was it not r” 

It was. mademoiselle. 1 ho^ you were notofleud- 
ed at my doing so.” 

“ By no means,” said Adrienne ^ “ it shows the 
goodness of your heart. But how is it you are here 
ui the convent of St. Marie P” 

“I was told that 1 might, perhaps, obtain work 
here, but I have not been successful. I felt extreme- 
ly glad when 1 saw you at the window, and longed for 
an opportunity to speak to you j foy, in a letter which 
1 received from Agricola while in prison, he informed 
mo that he had something of importance to communi- 
cate to you. 1 believe he found in the apartment in 
which he was concealed something whicn relates to 
your interest,” 
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Adrienne was puzzled to conuei^e Aviiat Agricola 
could have found. She remembeucd that some docu- 
ments regarding some pioperty, tlie nature of which 
she did not fully understand, had btien lost or mis- 
placed. 

“1 hope, mademoiselle,” said the Maveux, “that 
ere now, Agricola is at hbeity ; as one ofliis comindes 
has put in bail for him.” 

“ SVell, what cun he have to tell me P” said Adri- 
UTine. “ Inform him, however, tliat lie must wait till 
1 am at libert}".” 

“ 1 will, madomoi'^olle.” 

“ The two daughters of General Simon are confined 
in the convent,” said Adiicnne; “and from what 1 
have seen of ulicm, 1 believe they are in trouble. My 
heart bleeds for them ; and,**! trust, with your assist- 
ance, we shall be able to baffle our enemies. You 
must see the old soldier, who is the protector of tliese 
orphans, and tell liiui to refrain from all violence, or 
he will frustrate all our clforts. Give him this ring 
and tell him to take it this eiening^to the Count de 
Morthron, whom he will find atfiNO. 7 , Place Ven- 
dome. Wo will inform the Count of the condition of 
Marshal Simon’s daughters, and also of mine ; and 1 
doubt not but that in a day or two we sball have our 
liberty restored to us ; for the Count, who is a man of 
high authority and great experience, will instantly 
take measures to procure our release. But let me not 
detain you any l(wger, the time is precious ; we shall 
soon meet again, I hope, and in betkT circumstances; 
until then, adieu.” 

When the Mayeuxwas departing from the convent, 
she heard one of the porters telling some one that the 
Superior had ordered the guards to be doubled that 
evening. 

Before the poor girl bad proceeded far on her way 
she was met by Rabat Joie and Dagobert, and at the 
same time she heard her name pronounced. When she 
tamed round in the direction it came fkom, she be- 
held Agricola running toM avdsher nearly out of breath. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

EASHNESS AND CAUTION. 

Gteat was the astoninhinent of llie Maycux on lucot- 
lug Hagobert and A^ncola. Ouroco'.eriuga little liutu 
lier surprise, she told them she hud discovered where 
the daughters of Maishal Simon, and Adrienne de 
Cardoville were confined- Then addressing Agricola, 
she said, “lam happy to infoim you that Adrienne is 
not insane.” 

Dagobert and Agricola were greatly rejoiced to hear 
the Mayeux say tli*s. The old soldier was wild with 
excitement, and embraced the poor girl with the ut- 
most enthusiam. “I wiW go immediately,” said he, 
“ and see the poor children.” 

Rabat Joie had run before and squatted down be- 
fore the door of the convent, where he was evincing 
by divers manifestations of gladness, an earnest desire 
to gain admittance. 

“Ah!” cried soldier, on observing the dog, 
“ the children are th^ye, are they not ?” 

“ They are,” replied the Mayeux. 

Dagobert rushed towards Hie door of the convent, 
and was about to raise the knocker, when the Mayeux 
cried, “ Oh! Agricola, stop your father from knocking.” 

Agricola ran to his father, and prevented him from 
letting the knocker fall. « 

“ IIow is this F” said the old soldier, “ I must in- 
fitanriy sec the children.” 

“Do not stand before the door,” said the Mayeux : 
** but come with me to a more retired place, and I will 
tell you my reasons for wishing you to be careful how 
you proceed.” They went with her to a distant part 
, where they were more secure from observation ; Da- 
gobert said be would go no further, and asked lier for 
an explanation. 

•* \\ cU,” replied the Mayeux, “ you know that the 
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house in which the daughters of Marshal Simon are 
confined is a conTent” 

That is of no oonseauenee. I will search for them 
there or anywhere else.** 

“ Oh, but thejr will not be given up.** 

“ Indeed !** said the soldier. ** We will soon see 
and be was about to start off in 'the direction of the 
convent.*’ 

“Hold, father ; hear the Mayeux first,” saidAgri- 
eola, again laying hold of Dagobcrt by the arm. 

“Pll hear no more. 'What! the children arc close 
at hand, and 1 am told that I cannot have them ; but 
you shall see that 1 will, and that too in a short time.” 

“ Do, I pray you, listen to mefl* begged the May- 
eux ' “ there are other means that do not require vio- 
lence. Heie is the ring that X received fuom Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville, the lady that would have aid- 
ed Agricola, had she not been prevented by being her- 
self placed in confinement. She desired me to give 
you this ring, for you to take to the Count de Morth- 
ron, who is a friend of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
and a man of great influence an(fi.wApcrience. He lives 
in the Place Vondome, No. 7. / When you give him 
this ring, he will know that you have been sent by 
Adrienne, and as soon ad you have told him of the sit- 
uation in which she and the daughters of Marshal Si- 
mon are placed, he will, without a moment's delay, 
adopt the measures necessary to procure their release ; 


“ To-morrow or the next day I interrupted the sol- 
dier ; “ it must be to-day. Thank you, my dear May- 
eux, but you can keep the ring, for 1 must look after 
my own fmairs.’* 

** Pather/* said Agricola, remember this is a con- 
vent.*’ 

** I know, but what of that P I see you are a no- 
vice ; 1 understand all about convents. In Spain 1 
have been in hundreds of them ; you will see. 1 have 
only to knock ; a girl opens the door«, and asks me 
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irhat 1 wont. 1 pass on without reply ; and onoe in 
the oonvent I call aloud for my ohildi^n ; they hoar 
me and answer me, and if 1 find they are locked up, 1 
lay hold of the first thing that falls in my way, and 
break open the door.*’ 

“ Ana this violence,*’ said Agricola, will be the 
signal for your arresl ; and then what will become of 
your poor children ?” 

The excited soldier was sensible of the truth of this 
remark of his son | and yet he was almost frantic when 
he reflected that if the orphans were not at liberty on 
the following day they could not appear in the Kue 
St. Francis. ** Ah !*' said he, endeavouring to become 
more calm, you d^ not understand the cause of my 
sorrow. Well, if I do not take them to the Rue St. 
Francis to-morrow, I shal4 have botrayca their mo- 
ther’s dying wish.” 

“ Were you to take them to No, 3, Rue St. Fran- 
cis?” asked Agricola. 

“ I was ; but who told you the number P” 

** It is inscribed m a bronze medal, is it not P” 

'‘Yes,” replied lia&bert, with increasing surprise ; 
“but how did you learo this ?” 

Agricola then related the circumstance of his being 
concealed in a room of the t)avilion in the Rue de 
Babylone, and having nothing to engage his attention, 
he looked round the room, and saw a brass button, the 
use of which he could not comprehend ; he pressed 
against it. and out ^rang a secret drawar, and a bronze 
medal fell on the floor ; in the drawer was a sealed 
packet, on the outside of which was written, in large 
letters, “ For Mademoiselle de Cardoville. She must 
read these papers the moment they are given to her.” 
The packet was signed, “ E. C., Faris, 12th of No- 
vember, 1830.’* , ' 

‘'Had the seal of the packet been broken P” inquir- 
ed the Mayeux. 

It had not,” replied Agricola. 

** Then it improbable,” said she, “ that Adrienne 
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has never seen the papers, and knows nothing of 
them.” 

“ Ko doubt of it,** answered Agricola. “ I then,** 
he continued, “ restored the packet and medal to their 
place of concealment ; whilst so doing, I saw No 3, 
line St. Francis on the medal. intended informing 
Mademoiselle de Cafdoville of my discovery, but a few 
•minutes afterwards I was arrested and taken to prison, 
without bavins; had an opportunity of speaking to her.** 
“ But how,*’ said the soldier, “ are we to account 
for the resemblance of the medal you saw to the one 
belonging to the daughters of Marshal Simon P” 

“ Tliat is easily done, father. 1 recollect now that 
Adrienne told me the orphans were related to her.” 

“ What y Rose and Blanche !” cried Dagobei*t 
** Most a^uredly,” 8aid«the Mayeux ; “for she told 
me the same thing an hour or two ago.** 

“Well,” replied the soldier, with a look of heavy 
sorrow, “ you now understand that I must have my 
children immediately, for their dying mother told me, 
a single day’s delay might be fa^ to their expecta- 
tions. Yes, I must have themA%n if I shoula have 
to set fire to the convent** / 

Agricola begged his father to abstain from aU kinds 
of violence, until he had seen the Count deMorthron, 
to which he at length reluctantly consented. 

“ You will find,'* said Agricola, “ that the law is a 
protection to honest people.” 

“ So much 1^10 better,” replied Dasobert ; “ for, 
otherwise, honest people would be obliged to^protect 
themselves.” 

The soldier having consented to proceed to the 
Count de Moithron’s, while Agiicola went to inform 
the magistrate that had taken down Dagobert’s depo- 
sition, that they had discovered where the daughters 
of Marshal Simon were confined, they separated, with 
a promise to meet again as soon as possible in the Rue 
Brice-Miche. 

The evening of the da} was boisterous, and the win* 
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dows of Madame Baudoin's apartment in the Rue 
Brice-Miehe were shaken by violent psta of wind. 
The apartment was in great disorder, the result of the 
sad events which had befallen its inmates. By the 
I feeble light of a candle, the Mapnx, overoome with 
"fatigue, was sitting asleep on a ehair, waiting for the 
return of Bagobert and Areola. About nine o’clock, 
the soldier, accomMnied by Rabat Joie, entered the 
apartment. The Mayeux was awoke by BambertV 
entrance, and she asked him if he had brought good 
news. The soldier made no answer, but proceeded to 
look around the apartment, and spying an iron bar, 
about two feot long, he examined it, and placed it be- 
side two pistols whi'ih he had taken from his knap- 
sack. 

The Mayeux again spoked him in a more audible 
Toice, and cried, “ Oh, sir, what are you going to do?” 

Dagobert now appeared to have but just recognized 
the poor girl, and, after bidding her, ** good evening,” 
asked her for a pair of scissors. Having got the scis- 
sors, he went to th^bed, took off a sheet, and out it 
into four long slips, 'ira then tied them tomther^ and, 
along with the iron ban put them in a sack. 

The Mayeux, in some alarm, asked again what he 
was about'to do. The soldiei* told her that he was 
determined to attempt to release the orphans from 
their confinement ; adding, that if he wasabdiever 
in omens, he should perhaps hesitate. 

** Sometimes, sir, omens do not deceive ns/* said 
the Mayeux, with a view of turning him from his 
dangerous enterprise. added she, ^'what 

omen have you nad P” 

I will tell you. As I was passing throus^ the 
streets a short time ago I saw on a large red bul the 
representation of an enormous IRaek panther, in the 
act of devouring a white horse. At this sight, my 
dear Mayeux, my blood was all on fire, for I had an 
Old favourite white hone, that was killed by a black 
panther. WelV on reading this bill, I fouim that it 
494 L 
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announced that one Morok, a beast tamerj who 
had just arrived from Germany, would exhibit his col- 
lection of wild animals, among which there was a large 
black panther from the island of Java. Now, this was 
the very animal that had killed my white horsr. 
And,’* continued he, while his featnies became dark 3 
and gloomy, “ it was this same Morok that was the 
“cause of my children and me being imprisoned at 
Leipzic." 

“This is certainly an evil omen,” said theMayoux. 

“Ay, for this wretch, if I should chance to meet 
him.” 

Agricola came into the room hurriedly. 

“ Ah !” said Dagobert, “ 1 am glad you have arriv- 
ed. Come, furnish me with an iron hook.” 

“ Have you,” said Agiicola, “ seen the Count dc 
Morthron r” 

“ I have not ; he left Paris three days ago, to goto 
liOrraine; that is my good news,” said he, bitterl}, 
“ now let us hear yours.” 

“I went,” said Agricola, “ t^ the magistrate that 
received your deposition; hA^eard ven" patiently 
what I had to say, and whei/l concludedf, told me, 

‘ he was very sorry, but that he could not, on such 
slender information, viblate the privacy of a convent.* **‘ 

“ThaPs it,” said the soldier, “ the law will render 
m no assistance ; now we must try and help oursohes.” 

At this moment Madame Baudoin entered. The poor 
woman was in a wretched condition from exposure to 
the bitter cold weather ; but her suiferings were great- 
ly increased by the upbraidings of her conscience, and 
she cried out in agony, “ Pardon me, my dear husband, 
I^on me To account for the misery she was 
sraering, we must state she had just come from an in- 
terview with Gabriel, her adopted son, and in the 
oonrse of their conversation together, Madame Bau- 
doin had told Gabriel how she had been induced by 
the Abb^ Dubois to deliver up the daughters of Mar- 
shal Simon into the power of the pricif t ; and how also 
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she had ^iven up a medal and some papers she had 
found on Gabriel's person when a child, into the hands 
of the Abb€. Gabriel, she said, was dumb with as- 
tonishment when she told Idm of these acts ; and, 
after remaining silent for some time, he said, ** My 
dear mother, there is some base plot at the bottom of 
uU this. Pardon me, but you have acted very wrong » 
in being induced to nve up the orphans without con* 
suiting your husband. And, as to the medal and papers 
found on mv person when a child, I am entirely ig- 
norant of wnat they relate to. This I know,” con- 
tinued he, ” it was never my wish to become a priest; 
and 1 am now confined and watched as if I was a cri- 
minal.” 

When the poor woman left off speakings Daf^obert 
and Agricola expressed in strong language their de- 
testation of the vile conduct of the Abbe jDubois, and 
the soldier again declared that ho would use every 
effort to thwart the evil machinations of the priest anil 
his abettors. The husband and the son vied witheucii 
other in endeavourinji;^) soothe and console the sor- 
rowing wife and moths^; who, after some time be- 
came somewhat compost. 

Here the Mayeux came into the apartment, bringing 
a letter, which had been given to her by a friendly 
neighbour. 

“Open it, my son.” said Dagobert. “ and sue what 
it is. 1 am too confused to re^ it.'* ^ 

Agricola took the letter, and read as toUows : — 

At sea^ Dec. 25, 1831. 

I embrace the present opportunity afforded me by 
the meeting of a vessel that is going direct to Europe, 
to write, my old comrade, a few lines in haste, which 
will inform you that 1 will probably be at Havre be- 
fore my last letters from India reach Paris, where you 
ought to be present with my wife and child. Read this 
note ; 1 cannot finish. The vessel is going off. One 
word in haste: forget not the 13th of February. The 
future prospects or my wife and child depend upon 
you. Adieu, my old and faithful fiieud. 
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Dagobert was so aflected on hearing this letter reail, 
that he was struck with deathly paleness^ staggered, 
and would have fallen, had not Agricola caught him. 
This weakness, however, was only momentary, for 
passing his hand across his forehead, he raised himself 
to his Tull height, his eyes sparkled, his countenance 
assumed an expression of resolution, and he cried out 
with savage exultation— “No, no; 1 shall never be a 
traitor, tfor shall I ever prove a coward. 'J’he black 
robe DO longer frightens me, and, before day-break, 
Kose and Blanche will be delivered.*' 

Determined to make his rash attempt to release the 
orphans, Dagobertordered bis son to make out of a bar 
of iron heihcld in his hand a strong hook, and to set 
about it inuaiediately, as be would require it in a short 
time. Agricola asKcd for what purpose he required 
it ; and the soldier answered to assist him in scaling 
the walls of the convent. When his sorrowing wife 
heard her husband say this, she fell on her knees be- 
fore him, and begged him to desist from his danger- 
ous enterprise ; Agricola alsc^Mned his mother in 
begging the determined solde r not to expose himself 
to certain death, as he woul(f assuredly do, if he per- 
bisted in his mad attempts to break into the convent. 
All their efforts, however, were useless. 

Madame Baudoin, in her extremity, said tliat per- 
haps if they could get an interview with the Abbe 
Marquis d* A^^gny, he might be induced to assist them 
in getting the orphans delivered. 

“D'Agiigny !'* cried the soldier, with an expression 
of rage ; “ is there mixed up with this infernal treach- 
ery a fellow called d’Agrigny, who wore the uniform 
of a solder before he became a priest P” 

“ There is, father ; the Marquis d’ Agrigny served 
in Eussia, and in 1815 the Bourbons gave nim the 
command of a regiment" 

“ Yes," said the soldier, m a suppressed tone, “ In 
every thing concerning the parents of the poor chil- 
dren, be, uke an evil genius, is always tg be found" 
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“ What is that you say, father P’' 

Before d'Agrigny was a priest he tormested the 
mother of Rose and Blanche, because she rejected his 
pro tiered love with scorn. Before he was a priest he 
fought against his country. ^ General Simon and he 
mot twice. Once at Lcipzic, where the general, co- 
hered with the wounds he had received, was made a 
prisoner ; while the MarquiwS was triumphing with tho'^ 
euomies of his country. Under the Bourbons the re- 
negade, loaded with honours, again met the soldier of 
the emperor. This time they fought a duel. The 
•marquis was wounded, and the general proscribed, and, 
condemned to death, became an exile. Now you say 
the renegade is a prftst, and 1 am eertain that it was 
at the instigation of this wretch that Rosebud Blanche 
were carried off. He wa^ wreaking on the children 
the hatred he bore their parents. Now that I know 
they are in the power of this infamous renegade, I 
ha\e their lives, as well as their fortunes, to defend. 

•‘But, father, do you think ho is capable of—'' 

“ A traitor to hie ^jountry," interrupted Dagobert, 
“ that winds up bis K,reer oy turning priest, is capa- 
ble of anything. Ay, tie daughters of General Simon 
are in the power of the marquis and his crew ; and 
shall it be said that I hesitatim to save them, for fear 
of even death itself ? Never 1" 

The poor distracted wife saw it was useless tiying to 
persuade Dagobert from his purpose^ and Agricola 
forthwith commenced making a strong kook, which he 
soon completed. 

When ten o'clock had struck^ the father and son 
prepared to proceed on their perilous enterprise. Dn- 
pbert affectionately embraced his wife and told her to 
have a good hope in their success ; and Agricola ten- 
derly caressing his mother, asked the Mayenx to take 
care of her. The two then departed, witli Rabat Joie 
at their heels. 

Eleven o'clock had struck as Halbert and his son 
lUTived at the wall of the convent. They spent a long 
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time in reconnoitring ; and, after much effort, suc- 
ceeded in scaling the wall. From time to time they 
were startled ^ hearing the tramping of the guard. 
After much difficulty Agricola succeeded in climbing 
to a lattice where he perceived a light ; he tapped at 
the window, and quickly Adrienne de Cardoville ap- 
peared. The young blacksmith informed her who he 
was, and that he and his father had come to release 
her and the orphans. She directed him to the rooms 
where Qcneral Simon’s daughters were confined, and 
told him to go and release them, while she made pre- 
parations for her departure. Agricola then descend- 
ed to the ground ; and whilst Adrienne was watching 
his descent she was startled by hearing two or three 
shots firedLsucceeded by a struggling of several per- 
sons, and the loud barkifig of a dog. Adrienne put 
out the light, and retired from the window. 


CHAPTER XX. 

r 

JESUITI^. 

A SHOKT time previous to the occurrence briefly nar- 
lated at the close of last chapter, Rodin and the Abbe 
d’Agrigny were seated in the apartment, in the Rue 
du Milieu des Ursins. The Abb€, at the time of the 
Revolution of July, fearing the Jesuits might be driven 
from the magnificent establishment that had been 
granted them at the time of the Restoration, had I'e- 
moved the secret correspondence of his Order to this 
apartment. 

Fro&the manner in which the conversation was 
carried on betwixt the secretary and his superior, it 
appeared that, for some reason, a partial change had 
come over Rodin ; he did not seem so humble and obe« 
dient to D’Agrigny as formerly. In the course of 
conversation, the secretary told the Abb£ that Morok 
bad aiTived ip Paris, for the purposes exhibiting hia 
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«ava^« animals ; which intelligence appeared to annoy 
the Abbd very much. 

After romaminff silent a sboi-t time, D’Agrigny said 
to Eodin— “ On tne eve of so important an event as is 
now about to transpire, nothing must be neglected. 
Read again the copy of the note that was placed in the 
archives of our Society a year and a half ago. 

Rodin then took the paper from his desk, and read 
as follows : — “On this day, February the 19th, 1682, 
the reverend father Batidoin sent the following notice 
— ‘ A great secret has been revealed ^ a dying man, 
to one of our Order. M. Marius dc Ronnepont one 
of the moat active aijd important chiefs of the retorm- 
t*d religion, and the oitterest enemy of oiy Society, 
had, for the sole purpose,, of saving thia property, 
which had been confiscated, on account of his rclinon, 
re-joined the pale of our church. Proofs of this hav- 
ing been fui nished by several members of our Order, 
Ms majesty, Louis XIV, confiscated the property of said 
Rennopont, and senthim to the galleys, which punish- 
ment he evaded hr (ipmmitting suicide, and for this 
abominable crime his bt^dy was cost to the dop. Hav- 
ing explained this, we Oome to a secret which much 
affects the future welfare of our Society. When bis 
ro^esty confiscated the property of Rennepont, he, in 
' his fatherly kindness for the church, and lor our Or- 
der in particular, granted it to us, as a reward for the 
assistance we had given in exposing the apostate. It 
has, however, been just found out that d house in the 
Rue St. Francis, No. 3, Paris, and 50,000 crowns have 
been kept back ; from which it follows that our Society 
has been defrauded. , The house, owing to the guilty 
connivance of one of the friends of Rennepont, who 
pi'etended to buy it before the latter had forfeited hia 
property, has been walled round, and is, according to 
the will of the reprobate, not to be opened for a cen- 
tury and a half. As to the money, it is to be put out 
of interest, but with whopi it was not stated^ and at 
the end of one tmmdred and fifty years, by which time 
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it will have inoreased enormously, and it is then to be 
divided amonff the descendants of Eennepont. This 
apostate has from reasons of which we are ignorant, 
but which he has explained in his will, kept back from 
his family all knowledge of the money that he has put 
out at interest ; but he has pressed upou them to tiy 
, to transmit to their offspring, from generation to gen- 
eration, hie wish, that at the expiration of one hun- 
dred and fifty years, his surviving descendants should 
meet in the Bue St. Francis, on the 13th of Januar)', 
1832, and in order that this should not be forgotten, 
he hM commissioned some one whose condition is un- 
known, but of whom we possess a description, to cast 
bronze medals with his wish enmven on them, and 
to cause eacfii member of bis family to be supplied with 
one of them; which precaution is the more necessary 
as, some hidden motives, that it is supposed he 
has explained in his will, he has bound his descend- 
ants that may survive to appear in the Hue St. Fran- 
cis at the appointed houn ^nder pain of forfeiting all 
claim to his property, llie peason appointed to dis- 
tribute the medals is a tall man about thirty years of 
age, with thick black ^e-brows, and a proud and me- 
lancholy expression of- countenance. His name is 
Joseph, aud he is much suspected of being an emis- 
sary of the republicans of the seven provinces. It 
clearly appears, therefore, that we have been defraud- 
ed, and it is our dut}r, b:^ every means in our power 
to force complete restitution, until which, the curse of 
Cain will remain on the descendants of the apostate 
Eennepont.” 

Rodin ceased reading, and said to the Abbd>- 

” Now comes the history of this family, from 1682 
to this present time, which it is nseless to read to you.*' 

** Tee ; but there is one thing that gives me much 
uneasine^” replied the Abbd. 

** Tell me what that is F** replied Rodin. 

** *^6 information which we have not succeeded in 
getting from the guardian of the house in Rue Sti 
FrancU* Nftve you made another attempt V* 
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replied Bodin, “but without auT better 
success. Both the Jew and his wife are childisli.** 

1 think: some of the Samuels/' said the Abb4, 
judging by the constant watchfulness they keep upon 
the house, must know in whose hands the money is 
placed. The nearer the important moment comes, the 
greater my anxiety becomes, and I ask, have I not ^ 
done aJl in my power to secure success P" 

Bodin made no reply. The Abb4 gazed at him in 
astonishment, and said, **Doyou not think that I 
have done ell I possibly could P” 

Bodin bowed his head, but kept silent. 

** Do you think tljpre is time to do anything more P” 
“ 1 dare not give an opinion,” said Bodin, humbly. 
After a few minutes' sii^ce, the Abbttsaid, ” Bead 
the reports of tho day about each member of this fa- 
mily,” which Bodin did as follows Jacques Ben- 
nepont, surnamed Couche-tout-Nu^ was seen this 
eyening at eight o’clock in the debtor’s gaol.” 

** He will not annoy us to-morrow. Bead on.” 
**The euperior of* the conyent of St. Mary, haying 
obtained some information from the Princess de St. 
Dizier, caused Bose add Blanche Simon to be locked 
up in their cells at nine o’clock this eyening, and she 
placed a strong guard in the convent garden to keep 
watch all the night.”. 

”We need not fear anything from that quarter. 
Proceed” 

“Dr. Baleinier, having also receivedTi warning from 
the Princess, caused the door on the pavilion in which 
Mademoiselle de Gardoville is *conhned to be locked 
and bolted at a quarter to nine this evening.” 
“Goon.” 

“ I have got a letter this morning/* continued Bo- 
din, from M. de Bressae, the friend of Hardy, who 
helped us when we sent the manufacturer aw^ for a 
few days. In this letter is one from M. Hardy^ sent 
to a fnend, wjiicb Brvssac has forwarded to us, m the 
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hope that he will give up the papers which put him in 
our power. M. Hardy’s letter runs as follows 

“ Tovlotise^ Feb. lO^A. 

“ My dear Sir — I have at last found a few minutes 
to explain the cause of my sudden departure, and also 
to ask a favour of you. I have often spoken to you of 
M. do Bressac, who you are aware was one of the oom« 
' rades of my youth. A few days ago he sent a letter 
to Toulouse, couched in the following terms : 

“ ‘If you love me come; I stand iu need of your aid. 
Perhaps your consolation may create in me a desire to 
live. If you should ariive too late, think of him who 
to his latest hour was your best friend.’ ” 

“You c^u easily judge of my distress. I immedi- 
ately ordered horses. The foreman of ray factory, an 
old man whom I highly Esteem, who is the father of 
Marshal Simon, heating that I was going to the south, 
asked to go with me, to which I readily acceded. 
When I an ived at Toulouse, 1 was told that Bressao 
had departed the night before, with firearms in his 
possession, in a state of the ipost violent despair. 
Having, at the end of two days, received tiding of 
him. 1 instantly sot o(f in qu^st of him, and a&r a 
good deal of trouble I aj; length found him at a small 
ullage, ill the most lamentaolp slate of mind conceiv- 
able. I offered all t he consolation that friendship could 
suggest, and thinking that a change of scene might be 
of use to him, I proposed going to Nice, whither we 
intend to protfJed to-morrow, so that I shall not be in 
Paris before the end of Match. As to the service I 
have to ask of you, it is conditional. It appears, ac- 
cording to some papers belonging to my mother’s fa- 
mily, that I am interested in appearing at Paris, in 
the Rue St. Francis, No. 3, on the 13th of February. 
As I shall not be able to be present, I have written to 
my foreman, whom I have left in the department ^ 
Creme, desiring him to go there, not as my represen- 
tative, but only to observe what takes place. But as it 
is po<«sible that be may be too late, I Vould be 
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obliKcd to you, oliould he not arrive in time, if you 
would go in his stead. “ Fkancib Uakdy.” 

It would be best not to have the presence of Mar- 
shal Simon’s father there to-morrow, however impor- 
tant it may be,” said the Abbe. “ Hardy is safe. We 
have only the young Ipdian. It was well arranged for 
M. Norval to carry the Resents of Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville to this prince. The presence of the doctor, * 
chosen by Baleinior, to accompany M. Norval, will not 
cause suspicion, therefore we need not fear thecominj^ 
of the prince.” 

“ Regarding Gabriel,” said Rodin, “ he has request- 
ed an interview with your reverence.” 

A knock was ,hccA'd at the door ; and a servant 
entered and informed Rodin that somg one below 
wished to speak with him oh important business. 

“ Did he give his name ?” inquired the Abbe. 

** lie did not, but he says he lias been sent by M. 
Jose, a merchant in tlic island of Java.” 

The secretary and his superior exchanged a glance 
of surprise, mixed witli alarm. The Abh^ then retir- 
ed by a side-door, aifd shortly afterwards Faranghea, 
the chief of the Stranglers, entered. Rodin instantly 
recognized him as the person jie had seen at the Cha- 
teau de Cardoville, but not wishing the other to know 
that he did so, he took a slip of paper, and wrote a few 
words on it. 

” Sir,” said the ser^’ant, ** this is the person that 
inquired for you,” • 

l^diu folded his note, and giving it to the servant, 
told him to take it where it was addressed, and bring 
back an answer. He then fixed his gaze on the strang- 
ler, and courteously said, ** To whom have I the hon- 
our of addressing myself, sir ?” 

Faranghea, on bis part, fixed his penetrating gaze on 
Rodin, and, uter a long pause, aaia, “ You have seen 
me before, sir. Ton know me, and 1 know you. We 
met at the Cbhtean de Cardoville, where yon asked me 
wbftt 1 want«3 : I said, * rwihing now, but fmah 
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hereafter.’ Tou also know the handwriting of M. 
Jose/’ said the strangler, showing Itodin the packet 
he had taken from the smuggler. The secretary held 
out his hand to receive the packet, but Farangbea 
placed it a^ain in a bag he carried. 

After this there followed a trial of skill betwixt the 
audacious chief of the Stra^lers and the cunning and 
* self-possessed secretary. The object of Faranghea was 
to excite the fears of Kodin by relating to him several 
disreputable transactions which the secretary had been 
mixed up with; and amongst those that of ^todin hav- 
ing sent a person under the disguise of a medical man, 
to the Chateau de Cardoville, for the purpose of drug- 
ging, or perhaps poisoning, the l^rinco Bjalma ; and 
this,” suiif ^he stranger, ” would have been effected, 
if I had not given the prilce a counter-potion, which 
destroyed the effect of that given by the doctor.” 

Rodin 8»w, or imagined he saw, the drift of the 
strangler — he wished to be bought. He therefore 
treated the accusation the other made with coolindif- 
terence ; and drew from him tjie intelligence of the 
place where he had left the prince, the name of the 
hotel, and the street in whiclf it was situated. Then 
FarangUea drew from l|j.s pocket the medal ofDjalma, 
and, sliowing it to Rodin, said, ” You see 1 am speak- 
ing the truth. Now I will end where I began, by say- 
ing, ‘ Brother, I come to ask much.’ ” 

Here Rodin put on a stern aspect, and mentioning 
some of the Arocious crimes which the strangler and 
his infamous colleagues were charged with committing, 
asked him if the statements of such a fellow were 
worthy of credence. The secretary then ordered the 
chief of the stranglers to leave his presence instantly. 

The servant returaed with an answer to the cote 
Rodin had sent ; and, after reading it, he penned 
u few woids in reply, and gave it to the servant, who 
retired. 

Faranghea remained, and again appealed to the se- 
cretary, saying that he would deliver Djalma mto hie 
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power, if ho would §ive him a haudsome reward. 
The only answer Bodm deigned to give was to go 
and pull the bell violently, and when the servant ap- 
peared, he said, “ See this person out of the room,’^ 

The strangler, seeing that there was no chance of 
attaining his object, reluctantly quitted the office. 

The Abbfe d’Agrignynow entered from an adjoining 
room, his face and his whole frame agitated. “What * 
have you done Y” said ne ; “I overheard all. The vil- 
lain will now join the prince, who is in his power.” 

”1 think not,” said the secretary, assuming his 
usual monotonous aspect. 

” And what is to prevent him joining the prince ?” 

“ When the scounflrcl made his appearance I know 
him ; and before entering into convers|tTon, I pru* 
dently penned a few lineslo Morok, who was below 
with Goliah, and when the answor was brought back, 
seeing how matters stood, I sent fresh instructions.” 

^^And what does all this signify since the man has 
left the house ?” 

“ 1 did not permit^ him to leave until I had got to 
know where the prince is staying. Faranehea will 
have been secured, however, for Morok and Goliah 
were waiting ior him a few s^eps from the door.” • 

“ Violence again,” said the marquis, with repug- 
nance. 

** It is to be regi etted— much to be regretted,” said 
Bodin ; ** but the system hitherto adopted renders it 
imperative.” • 

** Is this meant as a reproach P*’ said the marquis, 
who perceived that Bodm was not a mere writing 
machine. 

” 1 would not allow myself to take that freedom 
with your reverence,” said Bodin, bowing to the 
nound ; ** but it was requisite he should be detained 
for twenty-four hours.*’ 

** But futerwards, if ho should complain P” 

** Such a murderer dare not complain ; besides, he 
left this place^ntoucbcd.” 
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An old servant here presented himself with a ba^ 
in his hand. Itodin opened it, and on drawing forth 
the letters from M. Jose, and Djalma's medal, said, 
** Ah, Morok has been expeditious. I must now send 
some one to the hotel where the prince is located.” 

“ Very well,” said the Abbe. . Remember to bring 
Gabriel to the Rue St. Francis to-morrow morning at 
'‘seven. 1 must grant him the interview he has been 
asking for the last three days.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HEttITAGE. 

9 

At this period of ou^ history might have been seen, 
in the Rue St. Francis, the top of a large house, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, the large gate to which was 
surmounted by long and strong pikes ; in one of the 
panels of the gate W'as a small door, which served Sa- 
muel, an old Jew, who mbabited*this mournful dwel- 
ling, for ingress and egress. Xhe window of the room 
which the old man occupied looked into a garden, in 
the middle of which was a sort of tower, containing 
two floors, with an almost insurmountable staircase, 
which led to a door that had been built up for a hun- 
dred and fifty years. To prevent the rain from enter- 
^ ing, the roof weis covered with lead. Similar precau- 
tions had been taken with a small turret, situated at 
the extremity of the building ; save that by some 
strange fantasy each fourth sheet of lead, corresponded 
with the four cardinal points, were pierced with sei^ 
holes, and formed the shape of a cross. 

On the evening of the 12th of February, 1832a 
muel the Jew, who was eighty-two years of age^V , 
sat writing at his desk, and his wife Hathsheba, iribo 
was fifteen years his junior, sat weeping on a ohair 
beside bim. To account for the prescut^uble of 
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aged matron, Samuel, in bis computations, had men- 

* tioned the 19th of October, 1816 ; and on this verr 
their son Abel had suffered a martyr’s death in Poland, 
by the kuout, the effect of llussian tyranny. The old 
woman's bosom heaved with sorrow on hearing the 
fatal day mentioned ; and her aned partner, in his en- 
deavours to console her, mingled his tears with hers. 

“ Alas ! Alas !” said Samuel, wiping his eyes ; “ yet 
God in his goodness, has enabled us, by prolonging 
our lives, to fulfil the duty imposed upon us by our 
forefathers. Does not that casket contain a princely 
fortune P That house which has been shut up one 
hundred and fifty years, will be opened to-morrow to 
receive the descendants of the benefactor of my an- 
cestors.” * 

On uttering these words,* the good ol^Jew turned 
his eyes towards the window. He became pale, rose, 
and said to his wife, in a trembling accent, while 
pointing to the turret, ”Look! look, Dathsheba — the 
seven lights that we saw thirty years ago !” In fact, 
rays of light shone thivUgh the holes in the sheet of 

* lead above the turret, as if some one had entered the 
house by the interior, « as the door and walls were 
bnilt up. 

The aged Jew and Jewess Remained notionless for 
, some minutes, with their eyes fixed on the seven lu- 
minous points that shone in the darkness of the night 
on the summit of the turret. 

Samuel, at length broke silence, sayipg, as he pas- 
sed his hand across his brow, ** The sorrow that the 
allusion to our child producea prevented us from re- 
membering that there is nothing in what has just 
passed of which we need be afraid. My father told me 
that he and his father had, at distant periods, seen 
similar lights.” The aged pair shortly regained en- 
tire composure. 

“I will now,” said Samuel, “ make out a clear ac- 
count of the immense wealth contained in that cedar 
chest, which amst he given up to those who are en- 
titled to it.” 
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We will here give the unvarniahodbut romantic ac- 
count of the 60,000 crowns, which is closely connected* 
with the family of the Samuels. About 1670, M. 
Maurus Kennepont, who was then travelling in Por- 
tugal, assisted by three powerful auxiliaries, managed 
to save the life of an unfortunate Jew, who had been 
condemned to the death of a martyr, on account of his 
religion. This Jew was grandfather to the pardian 
* of the house in Hue St. Francis, and was called Isaac 
Samuel. Men of kindness of manner are attached to 
all persons. M. Kennepont having discovered that 
Isaac was a good man, oilercd to take him to France, 
as his agent, which the Jew at once agreed to, with a 
determination in his own mind tp devote all his ener- 
gies for th^ advancement of his benefactor’s interests. 
M. Kenneposit had no rc^on to regret the choice he 
had made, for eveirthing prospered in the hands of 
the Jew. At length persecution came upon him, and 
his property was confiscated for the benefit of the Je- 
suits, who had informed against him. As he had de- 
cided to destroy himself, he secretly took Isaacf to the 
place of his concealment, and gaf c into his bands the . 
sum of 60,000 crowns — which he was to aconmulate by 
putting it out to interest, .^d if he should have ii 
son, to give the management of it to him ; but if not, 
to ^ve it into the care of one of his relations with the 
same understanding; in this manner it was to be 
transmitted from one relation to another, until a cen- 
tury and a half had expired. M. Rennepmt begged of 
Isaac also to Income guardian of the house in Kue St. 
Francis, and get some of his relatives to succeed Mm 
in that o^e. 

The strong link of fnendsbip which bound the fa- 
milies of the descendant of Abraham together, would 
have been sufficient of itself to make the wishes of M. 
Kennepont practical, even if Isaac had not had a^ 
children of Ms own. All his kinsfolk united to fulfll 
the sacred duty imposed upon him. In 1689, a Aort 
time after the death of M. Kennepont, Jsaao had a son 
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borti, named Levy Samuel. Jly the first wife this son 
had no children, but his second wife, whom he married 
when he was nearly sixty years of age, had two sons, 
one born in 1750, whom he named David Samuel, who 
was guardian of the house in Hue St. Francis in 1832, 
and was then eighty- two years of age ; the other was 
Abel Samuel, whose loss Bathshebaso much lamented, 
w^asborn in 1790, and perished under the Bussian 
knout, at the age of twenty-six. 

After Bathsheba and her husband had compared their 
accounts, the latter said : — “ There is in that cedar 
box, at the disposal of the heirs of Bennepont, the 
sum of 212,175,000 francs.” 

“ I can scaicely bej^eve it,” cried Bathsheba. “ I 
knew you had large sums of money in you» care, but 
I never thought the amount*was so large?’ 

” The amount has increased from 60,000 crowns to 
the sum just stated,” said the old man. 

There must have been much forethought and care 
exercised to increase it to its present amount, for we 
have taken no more than legal interest, according to 
M. Bennepont’ B wish#* 

” Is it true ?” asked Bathsheba. 

” Nothing is more so,** said Samuel. “ Everybody 
knows, that money at the ratewf five percent doubles 
itself in fourteen years. Now taking into account that 
in 15G years there is ten times fourteen years, and that 
which now surprises you will seem quite plain. I ri 
1G82, M. Bennepont gave into the care^f my grand- 
father the sum of 50,000 francs, which being put out 
at five per cent compound interest would make more 
than the sum already given, but, owing to some losses 
it does not reach more thah 21^176,000 francs. 

**Now I know your meaning,” «aid Bathsheba. 
“ But how rapidly has the amount increased, with but 
little at the commencement.” 

^ ”6ach was the knowledge of M. Bennepont,’* rc- 

S lied Samuel ; ” for he Was one of the ablest men of 
tie which he lived.” 
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“I hope his descetkdents may be the same/’ cried 
Bathsheba. 

Day was now breaking, and looking from the win- 
dow Samuel said :--“Tho masons will soon arrive ; I 
am as curious as you are to know who the descendants 
of M, Rennepont are who wdll be present to-day. 

Two or three knocks were ifow heard at the door. 
Three men appeared in the dress of masons, accompa- 
nied by a young man dressed in black. 

“ Wnat do you want ?” asked the Jew. 

“ I have a letter,” replied the clerk, “ from my em- 
ployer, M. Dumesnil, to M. Samuel.” 

** Have the goodness to place the letter in the box,” 
said the Jew, “I am the guaidivi heie.” 

The cleik did as requested. Samuel took out the 
letter, read ft, and afterwards opened the gate. 

“ My good sir,” said the clerk, “ if you had been 
opening the gate of a fortified castle you could not 
have been more formal” 

Samuel bowed and was silent. 

The clerk cried out, ** Are you deaf?” 

“ I am not, sir,” said the Jew, smiling cheerfully. 
** There is the door which must be cleared of the ma- 
8onr3r, and then the iron bai-s*of the second window to 
the right must be unfastened.” 

” Why not open all the windows F” askedthe clerk. 

** Because my orders are not to allow that, as guar- 
dian of this house.” 

** From wb£>m did you receive those orders r” 

“ From my father, and he received them from my 
grandfather, to whom they were given by ^e pro- 
prietor of this house. ” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the clerk, rather surprised ; 
then he added, addressing himself to the masons, — 
“Now, my good fellows, the rest is your business. 
Clear the masonry from the door, and remove the iron 
bars from the second window on the right.” 

While the masons were at work, under the inspec- 
tion of the notary’s clerk, a carriage ^topped before 
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(he Boclin aud Gabriel alighted, and Bodin 
knocked at the little door. As soon as Samuel had 
opened the door to Rodin and Gabriel, the former said 
to the Jew, “ Are you the guardian of this house 
“ I am, sir,*’ replied Samuel. 

Kodin then introduced Gabriel to Samuel, and they 
were shown to an apartment, the former requested 
Samuel to conduct the Abbe d’Agrigny to their pre- 
sence when he arrived. Samuel promised to do so, 
and retired. 

When the Jew had gone out, Gabriel wished to 
know of Rodin why he had been brought to this house, 
and what was the business they had come to transact, 
which required so uftich mystery and seerMy. 

The wary secrctarjr did not condescendto answer 
Gabriel, but asked him for what purpose he had had 
a secret Interview with his adopted mother^ Madame 
Baudoin ; and if she had not at that interview given 
him some information regarding a medal and some 
papers that were found upon him in his childhood. 

uabriel answered it was true that she had mention- 
ed something of the land ; but that medal and those 
papers she gave into ths hands of the Abb6 Dubois, 
who afterwards transferred thj^ to those of the Abbe 
d’Agrigny; “ but still,** said Gabriel, “lam entirely 
ignorant of their nature.** 

At this instant the Abb4 d’A^gny entered the 
apartment, and he saluted Gabriel in a most cordial 
and affable manner ; apologizing for nof being able to 
grant the interview the young priest had so eamest- 
ij solicited. D’Agrigny then commenced to address 
Gabriel in a fulsome and adulatory manner, praising 
him for his devotedness to the cause which he had es- 
poused : saying that he was an ornament to the Order 
to whion he belonged, and the Abb^ went on in a si- 
milar strain for some time, winding up in this man* 
ner : “ This brief summai^ of your past career, my 
dear son, was necessary, in order to arrive at what 
follows, whichf if possible, will bind you yet more 
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closely to us. Listen, therefore, my dear son, to what 
1 am going to sav, which is confidential, and highly 
important, not only to you, but to all the brotherhood.^’ 

“ In that casej said Gabriel, “ 1 cannot— 1 ought 
not to hear you. ' 

The young priest turned pale^ and the evident emo- 
tion under Wluch he was labouiing, was visible in his 
countenance, lie quickly recovered, and gazing on 
his auditors, he again said, in a resolute tone, I re- 
peat to you, father, that I must not listen to the con- 
fidential affairs of the Society.*' 

“My son, what is the matter ? Speak fearlessly, and 
tell me how you cannot listen to mo.” 

“ 1 cannot do so till 1 also ha*, e taken a rapid sur- 
vey of the^^t ; after which you will see that I am no 
longer entitled to your cohfidence." 

It is not possible to describe the appearance of 
d'Agrigny and Bodin at this moment. secretary 
anxiously bit his nails, as he fixed his piercing gaze 
on Gabriel. The Abbe turned pale, and his brow 
was covered with cold sweat. Benecting, however, on 
the immense interests that wero'*at stake, he preserved 
his composure, and said in a gentle voice. “ It is not 
possible for me to beliqve, my dear son, that you and 1 
shall ever be separated oy an abyss, without it be one 
of sorrow ; for anything that would endanger your 
salvation, would amict me sorely. But speak on— I 
will hear you.” 

“ 1 was, Ify your influence, father,” said Gabriel, 
in a Arm voice, “ twelve years since placed at a college 
belonging to the Jesuits. 1 entered it with love, faith, 
and conndence. How were those two precious in- 
stincts of infancy fostered P 1 will tell you. On the 
day of my arriv^ the superior said to me, pointing to 
the two children rather older than myself, * These 
will henceforth be your companions, and you must 
always accompany them in their walks, for the rules 
of the college prohibit all conversation between two 
persons, umesa they are accompanied^hy a third. And 
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you will be required to listen attentively to the discourse 
of your companions, in order that you may be able to 
report it to me ; for these children may, unknown to 
themselves, have wicked thoughts, and evil inclina- 
tions, which, if you lo\c your comrades, you will ac- 
quaint me with, so that I, by my paternal remons- 
trance, in pointing out their faults, may save them 
from punishment. For it is always better to prevent , 
evil than to inflict punishment." 

“ These are certainly, my dear son,*’ said d’Agrig- 
ny, the rules of our colleges, and this is the lan- 
guage addressed to our pupils on their entrance." 

“I know it, father," replied Gabriel, bitterly. 

“ Three days after J;Uis, I, a simple and submissive 
child, was innocently playing the spy on my comrades, 
and reporting their convernttion to the 9uperior, who 
commended me for my zeal in this base employment, 
which 1 was taught was a duty of charity, and which 1, 
in my infantile mth, believed as implicitly as 1 would 
the word of God. Not long after, I transgressed one 
of the rules of the college ; on which occasion the su- 
perior said to me, ‘•You deserve to he severely pun- 
ished, my child, but you will be forgiven if you detect 
eiihor of your companions in a similar fault to that 
you have committed.’ And bearing, notwitlistanding 
my faith and blind obedience, that Lhis encour^cment 
to turn informer, based os it was on self-interest, 
might appear odious to me, ho added, ‘ I am speaking 
to you, my child, for the welfare of youp comrade, for 
if he should escape punishment, he would become hab- 
ituated to evil. Bui by detecting him in bis error, 
and thereby bringing on him a salutary punishment, 
you will reap the double advantage of contributing to 
Iiis amendment, and of screening yourself, by your zeal 
for your neighbour, from the punishment you have 
mented.* " 

“ All you say,** eaid D*Agrigny, growing increas- 
ingly alarmed at the language of Gf^abriel, “is in 
conformity wjth the rules of tlic colleges, and the 
customs of the Order.*’ 
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“Until that time.” continued Gabriel, “I had 
watched the other children disinterestedly, but the 
orders of my superior induced me to take another step 
in this infamous career— I became an informer to se- 
cure myself from punishment, and so ^eat was my 
faith and humility that I actually performed this 
odious task with candour and innocence. Once, how- 
ever, I confess I was tormented by vain scruples ; this 
* was the last effort of these generous aspirations that 
were afterwards stifled in my bosom. 1 asked myself 
if the religious and charitable motive that was attri- 
buted to this continual system of esjpionage was suffi- 
cient to excuse me. I acquainted my superior with my 
scruples, and he told me that obedience was my duty, 
and that t^ him alone belonged the responsibility of 
my acts., o » 

“ Providence ordered that it shonld be in the free 


and fertile land of America, that my eyes were first to 
be opened. Tes,” continued Gabriel, “ it was there, 
after 1 had left the sombre abode in which I had pas- 
sed so many years of my youth, that, for the first time, 
1 was face to face with the majpsty of the Creator, 
amid immense solitudes ; and being overpowered with 
so much maraificence and ^ndcur, I took an oath, 
which I shall shortly itxplain. That day was a sad 
and fatal one, for I then doubted and accused that 
which 1 had so long venerated and blessed. Oh ! I 
assure you, my father, it was not for myself alone that 
I then wept.” 

The wily bih uneasy Abbe, in a commiserating tone, 
praised Gabriel for nis tender and humane disposi- 
tion, and asked him to proceed. 

“ Tou know, father, that the latter part of my child- 
hood— that happy a^e of frankness, innocence and af- 
fection— was passed m an atmosphere of fear, restraint, 
and suspicion. How, alas, could 1 have yielded to the 
slightest impulse of confidence, when I was told to 
avoid the gaze of those that spoke to me ; in order 
that 1 might more effectually conceal mj feelings from 
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them. When I attained tbe age of fifteen, the rare 
visits that 1 was permitted to pay my adopted mother 
were restricted, with a view of rendering my heart in- 
sensible to all the tender and gentle feelings of our 
nature— gloomy and fearful, in that sad and silent 
abode, I felt that 1 was being isolated from the free- 
dom and afi'ection of file world. My time was pused 
in useless studies, and in the observance of the minute , 
forms of devotion. The blessed words of the Saviour, 

* Love one another* were supplanted by ‘ Mistrust 
one anothevt My adopted mother and brother, whom 
I had not seen for six months, paid me a visit. A few 
years before I should have received them with joy— this 
time my heart was eold, and my eyes were dry— they 
departed in tears, and 1 was troubled— I began to be 
sensiblo of the coldness and insensibilit^that had en- 
shrouded me during my stay in that tomb. I was af- 
frighted, and wished to leave it, while I had yet 
strength sufiicient left. I then applied to you, father, 
respecting the choice of an occupation, for 1 then fan- 
cied 1 beard in the distance the bum of free and busy 
life— a life endeared* by family affections. Oh ! bow I 
then felt the want of liberty. 1 told yon that the life 
of a soldier or an artizan would suit me. It was then 
you Informed me that my adapted mother, to whom I 
owed everything, had but one desire.” 

That was, my dear son, that you should enter the 
priesthood.” 

“ Nothing of tbe kind,” said Gabri^ rather indig- 
nantly. ” It iff unpleasant for me to contradict you. 
father ; but Frances Baudoin neyer had such a desire.’* 

** You form a liasty judgment, my dear son.” 

**She told me all yesteraay, fkther.” 

You rely more then, my dear son, on the word of 
your adopted mother than on mine.” 

“ A plain answer would perh^ irritate you— then 
pray excuse my silence.” 

At this moment Samuel entered, and said that soma 
pne wished to apeak to M. Bodin, 
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“Thank you,” saidEodin; and having placed in 
the hands of d’Agrigny a slip of paper on which he 
had written a few lines with his pencil, he withdrew, 
leaving Gabriel and the khhi together. 

For a few moments after Eodin’s departure there 
was a painful silence. The note which Eodin had given 
him remained in the hand of ‘d’Agrigny unopened. 
Not daring to reply to the reproaches of the young 
priest, for fear of initating him, the Abb6 waited in 
mute anxiety the conclusion of that interview which 
had begun so inauspiciously. 

“ It IS neces^ry,” Gabriel at length said, “for me 
to continue the exposition up to the period of my de- 
parture from America ; then you -will understand the 
prospect oP this interview. When informed of the 
pretended wish of my ad6pted mother 1 became re- 
signed, regardless of my own inclinations ; for I owed 
this good woman a sacred debt, which 1 was desirous 
of paying. Then the true spirit of .the religion of 
Ohi'ist is so vivifying, that I became animated at the 
idea of studying the adorable counsels of our divine 
Saviour. I imagined that the sefiiinary to which you 
had destined me, was a place .of holiness, whore all 
that was good and evangelical were to bo found ; where 
the ardent love of humaftity and the delights of com- 
miseration and tolerance were depicted m their true 
colours — softening the hearts of the wealthy, and 
drawing their attention to suffering humanity.^* 

“Such is, uidoubtedly, my dear son, the spirit of 
Christianity ; but it is necessary to sthdy much to un- 
derstand it to the letter. To do so is a work of analy- 
sis, of discipline and submission, and not the effect of , 
the heart and of sentiment.” 

“ On entering your seminary, I saw too much of 
that ; I, alas ! found my hopes bla8ted'*—my heart 
seared. Instead of the affection which buoys up the 
heart of youth, I found the same inexorable ^oipline 
— ^the same mode of informing upon each other, and 
the 9 anie obstacles \o prevent all tics of^Hendship,” 
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** Order, submission, and regularity, my dear son, 
are the foundations of our Society.*' 

** Alas ! such destroys the spirit instead of bein^ a 
balm to it. In the midst of my dejection I applied 
myself to the seholostio studies of theology— dark and 
smister studies, that awaken up animosity, jealousy, 
and suspicion ; never the ideas of peace, of ameliora- 
tion, or of liberty.’* » 

** Theology, mv dear son,** said d’ Agrigny, “at once 
is a cuirass to defend and shelter dogmas, and a sword 
to cut down heresy.** 

“ But yet Christ and his apostles were unacquainted 
with this dark science, and their simple and touching 
words regenerate mfcn, and cause slavery to give place 
to liberty. But, instead of pouring inti otir ears that 
^vine language, our youn^ minds were nlled with the 
various warfares of religion, and initiated with the 
floods of blood that the Lord required to drown here- 
sy, The cruel practice of informing against each other 
produced the most inveterate hatred and profound re- 
sentment. At last I became a priest, and you invited 
me to enter the society of Christ, as you styled it, and 
I, almost unknowingly^ did so.” 

The Abb4, pale and agitated, reminded Gabriel that 
he had left him to choose for himself, that they only 
require voluntary services. 

“ True,*' said Gabriel, sorrowfully. “ Solitude had 
deadened my powers. Then I pronounced the irre- 
vocable vow, and so fell into yourhandei The true end 
of tibe Society had always been kept a secret from me. 
The abandonment of my will, which 1 was to place in 
my Superior's, was required in order to further the 
glory of God ; and in becoming a passive instrument 
in your hands, you told me that 1 should be engaged in 
a glorious and holy work. Six months previous to 
my goUig to America, you informed me that you would 
prepare me for the confessional ; and for that purpose 
you gave me a book contaming the questions that a 
coiifsssor ought to put to young men and girls, 
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married women. Oh, God !*’ cried Gabriel, shadder- 
ing, ** I shall neTer forget that terrible moment. In 
the evening 1 retired to my cell with the book, which 
was written by one of our fathers, and revised and en- 
larged by a reverend bishop. With^respect, confi- 
dence, and faith, I opened the book, and was struck 
with horror and confusion. 1 shot the book, and trem- 
• bling, ran to you, and told you that I had involuntar- 
ily glanced over the work which had no title, that you 
had in error placed in my hand.” 

The Abbe again interrupted Gabriel by telling him 
that a priest who was destined to hear all kinds of evil 
in the confessional, ought to know everything ; that the 
Order regarded that compendiun^ as a classic work, 
and enforced its perusal upon all deacons and upon 
young priests before they entered the confessional. 

“ When I returned to my cell with the book,” ans- 
wered Gabriel, “and read— Oh, God!— the most 
frightful revelations— all the abominations that lust 
and luxury could suggest, 1 shuddered with confusion 
and^terror, and it seemed as if my reasoning faculties 
w'ere vanishing. My blood boilied in my veins, then 
horrible hallucinations succeeded, lascivious objects 
appeared to start from the book, and 1 lost all know- 
ledge in trying to escape from their burning caresses, 
A Jarful illness seized upon me, and when my senses 
retumed, you told me I was too unsophisticated for 
certain functions. It was then 1 solicited permission 
to go as a mis|jlonary to America. After some demur 
on your part, you consented ; and I set out. From in- 
fancy 1 had mways lived at school, or in the seminaxy, 
in a state of subjection. Well, tben^ what a delight 
did 1 experience in the mid ocean, with the blue sky 
over my head. It appeared to me as if I had escaped 
from a world of darkness ; heart bounded freely in 
my bosom, and for the first time 1 felt that 1 was mas- 
ter of my own thoughts, and that 1 dared to examine 
the past. Strange doubts started in my mind, and 1 
asked myself the right the Order had ii^privmg me, 
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for such a length of time, of the liberty, judgment, 
and of the powers of reasoning which Qod hud bc- 
Btowed upon me.” 

At this moment Hodin entered, and whispered to 
the Abbe that4:he father of Marsh^ Simon had arriv- 
ed at the workshop ot M. Hardy. After exchanging 
a significant glance ^frith Kodin, d’Agrigny said, “Go 
on, my son.” ■ 

“ Shortly, sir, you shall know all. On reaching 
Charleston, I applied to the Superior of the Order in 
that town to enlighten me regarding the objects of 
our Society, and he frankly did so.* I was horror- 
struck ! 1 read the ‘ Casuist.* Oh! what frightful 
revelations. Each«page of these volumes, written by 
a father in our Order, contains passages dkcusing and 
justifying theft, calumny, tnpes, adultery, perjury and 
murder. AVhen I thought to myself that 1 belonged 
to a Society, a priest of Him, who was all justice, lor- 
giving, and loving ; when 1 thought that 1 belonged 
to a Society, whose Superior professed such doctrines, 
and indulged in such wickedness, 1 made an oath to 
my Maker that I weuld, on reaching home, break £or 
ever the ties that united me to it.** 

On hearing these words, the Abbe and Hodin ex- 
changed tended looks. Aft was lost. Their prey 
hoA escaped. 

** Having fulfilled my missign, several times, in 
vain, I sought an interview with you. It was ordain- 
ed by Providence that I should have aslong conversa- 
tion with my adopted mother, and from her 1 learnt 
the scheme that had been concocted to get me into the 
Order, and the sacrilegious abuse made of the confes- 
sional, by inducing that poor woman to deliver up the 
orphans, whom a dying mother had confided to the 
care of a brave and honest soldier ; you can easily un- 
derstand, even if 1 had previously hesitated to take 
such B^s, that what 1 learned yestetday rendered 
my decision unalterable.*' 

** Tqu wis|^ then, my son,’* said thg Abb£, with ft 
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pallid countenance, “ to break the bonds that bind you 
to the Order ; but you must be aware that the Society 
can do so with you, but you cannot do so with tlie 
Society.’* 

“ 1 place great importance on my oath ; nevertheless, 
if you refuse me, 1 will no longer consider myself ei- 
ther in the eyes of God, or in those of men, in any 
•>\ay connected with the Society.” 

The ij^be was dumb, and gazed despairingly at Bo- 
din. Tile latter, seeing that his note was unopened, 
approached d’Agrigny, and demanded, with an alarm- 
ed loiee, “Have'you not }et read my note ?” 

“ Oh, God! 1 never thought of it.'’ 

The secretary started in anger wnd astonishment ; 
then he lio^ltatcd, aud with a calm voice said—” Bead 
it now.” • 

Hardly had the Abb4 cast his eyes on the paper, 
than a ray of hope illumined hU countenance, (irosp- 
ing the hand of Bodin, with a feeling of deep grati- 
1 ud( 5 , he whispered in his ear, “You are right. 
Gabiiel is still ours.” 

A pause of some duration theft Ensued, the Abbe 
apparently being greatly distressed. After using all 
lus etforts in trying to persuade Gabriel to ro-eonsi- 
der his decision to leav? the Order, and finding that 
he could not succeed, d’Agrigny then said : 

” It is very clear according to my opinion, that there 
are two motives that govern your conduct. In the first 
place, we arecnenaced, and you deem it prudent to 
leave us. In the second, a modest independence from 
the heiitage is now before you ; and, by separating 
yourself from us, you can annul the aouation which 
at a former time you made to us.” * 

“To speak plainly,” said Bodin, “you peijure 
yourself because w'e aro persecuted, and that you may 
cancel the gift which you formeil} bestowed." 

At this infamous accusation, Gabriel lifted bis 
hands up to heaven, ejaculating, “Oh. God ! Oh, God!” 

“ Yop are going too far, I think, Slid d’Agrigny, 
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“ My dear son would certainly be acting barely and 
treacherously, had he known of this inheritance ; but 
he af^ms the contrary, in spite of appearances.” 

“ I am grateful to you, my father, for thus sus- 
pending your judgment ; for God knows that I was 
Ignorant both of the danger that threatened you, and 
of tJhis inheritance— and that—” 

** Hear me, n^ son. It was by the greatest chance in 
the world that 1 was made acquainted with the latter. 
A short time after your return from America, in clas- 
sifying the archives of our Society, your endorse- 
ment fell under the eyes of the proctor, who, on exa- 
mining tho contents, lenmt that one of your ancestors, 
to whom this hous^ belonged, had left a will, which 
would be read to-day. It was no longei; you, then, 
but the Society who, in person, would claim in 
virtue of your donation, the nghts which you previ- 
ously possessed. But now, that you ai'e separated 
from us, it is meet that you should present yourself. 
We only came here for the good of the poor, to whom 
you had previously given up all claim to everything 
you might one day possess. At present, however, the 
nope cd' receiving a fortune, changes your sentiments. 
As you aie now free, take back your gift.” 

“And do you, my father,* said Gabriel, ** consider 
me capable of taking back a gift which 1 had previ- 
ously made to the Society, for the education and at- 
tentions which I had received from it.” 

“ This patrimony, my son, may be a large one.” 

“If it was the fortune of a king, cried Gabriel, 
“ it matters not. Listen : yon say the Society in 
which 1 was installed is menaced with dangers— I 
shall look to this, and if I find it so, although moral- 
ly separated, I shall remain with you tin the termina- 
tion of your difficulties. As to the heritage of which 
you think me so covetous, I nve it up ; for my only 
desire is, that it may be employed in comforting the 
poor/* 

The Abbd oonld scaroely suppress his joy, but calm* 
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ly said, “ I expected this from you, my son !” Then 
he made a sign to llodin, tlie signihcationof trhich the 
other well understood. 

“All this is probably very fine,** said the secretary, 
contemptuously ; “ but your son only gives you his 
word for this.*’ 

“ What do you mean, sir ?*’ said Gabriel. 

“ The law,’* replied llodin, “ might find protests 
against gifts made in favour of our Order, and to-mor- 
row you would be able to take back what you save 
to-day.’* 

“ But my oath, sir P** ^ 

llodin fixed his piercing little eye upoh Gabriel, 
then said, sarcastically, “Youroatli! you formerly 
swore eternwl allegiance to our Order — and what is the 
value of that bath now ?** 

Gabriel appeared embarrass('d, but feeling within 
him the falseness of the comparison, he rose, went to 
Bie aesk, and penned the follo\^ii)g— 

“ Before God, who sees and hears mq ! and in the 
presence of the Abbe d’Agrigny, and M. llodin, I 
swear that I freely give to the* Society of Jesus, 
through the medium of the Ab.bb d’Agrigny, all that 
to which 1 may fall heir. This donation having for its 
object the repayment of^er\icoR rendered to me, and 
to secure that which may alleviate the suft'erings of the 
poor. I declare that, if I ever think, under any cir- 
cumstances, of revoking, 1 shall deserve the contempt 
of every honesj^men. 

“ I write this on the 13th of February, 1832, prior 
to the will of my ancestors being read. 

“Gabhiel de Rennepont.** 

Gabriel, approaching Rodin, gave him the paper in 
silence. 

“ Why, this is a written oath — that’s aU,** observed 
the secretary, with a sneering coolness. “ Of two 
things your dear son means one, that is, to render his 
oath irrevocable, or to—** 

“ Sir.*’ interrupted Gabriel, “ spare such a dia- 
gracefui supposition.*’ 
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You have no objection to render this document 
legal,” said Bodin. 

“My dear son,” remarked the Abb^ affectionately, 

“ if it were a donation made to me, 1 would require 
nothing more, but anything that might injuriously 
afFcct^ne poor ought to be seriously guarded gainst. 
In a moment God might call you to himself, sM who 
knows if your heirs would be satisfied with the oath ^ 
you ha\e taken.*’ 

“ You are right, my father,” said Gabriel ; “ I did 
not think of death, to which we are ever subject.” 

iiiatnucl here opened the door, saying, “ Gentlemen, 
the notary has arrived ; may 1 show him into the 
room ?” 

“ We shall bo happy to see him,” saidliodin ; “for 
we wish him to draw up Uideed.” • 

Wo will leave these three nersonages for a little 
while, and revert to the wallea house. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

« 

TH^WILL. 

When the masons had finished their work in opening 
the walled-up door-wav, Samuel directed them to ap- 
ply to the notary, and he would pay them for their 
moour. The clerk was anxious to have a look into the 
mysterious house, but the guardian ^iould not per- 
mit him, and eventually got rid of both derk and 
masons. 

The old Jew, on opening the door, felt a gust of hu 
mid air. He shut the door after him, locked it on the 
inside, and advanced to the vestibule. A feeling of 
melancholy stoTe over him as the idea shot across his 
mind that the last footsteps echoed within these walls 
were those of his ancestors ; and he experienced a 
feeling of fear when thinking of the strange lights he 
had seen in t]^e morning. He observed the words 
«« red room” engbved on one of the doors. 
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Samuel drew forth a key which had that inscription 
attached to it, turned the lock, and entered an exten- 
sive apartment, which the window that was opened i 
lighted up. The room was splendidly furnished in the 
s^le of Louis XIV., ~a large round table, with a crim- 
son velvet cover, stood in the middle. On Samuel 
approaching it, he saw a piece of white vellum with 
these words— 

“ Let my will be read in this room. The other 
apartments to remain closed till my last wishes are 
known. M. do R.” 

Suddenly the strokes of the clock striking ten, came 
fi'om an adjoining apartment ; and Samuel asked him- 
self, with surprise, mingled with terror, how it was 
possible for- a clocl^ without wincfin" up, to go for one 
nundred and ^fty yeara. After reflecting for some 
time on this singer fact, he thought on the tradi- 
tions that existed about tho mysterious personages 
that were said to introduce themselves into this house 
from subterranean passages. 

Pondering on this matter, Samuel approached the 
mantel-piece, which was opposite the window, the light 
fell upon two portraits, a mal# and a female, which the 
Jew had not till then observed. The female appeared 
to be about thirty years «.f a^e. Instead of being dres- 
sed in the mode of Louis XIV., her attire appeai'ed 
to be of a more modem style ; her hair encased in 
large braids her mournful countenance. The eyes, large 
and blue, wer^ expressive of sadness. Her face 'w 
oval, and her skin pure and white» save a slight tint 
of red that brightened her cheeks. « 

On the left side of the mantel-piece was the portrait 
of a man of tall stature, about thirty years of ^e. 
His countenance was also expressive of sorrow. His 
hair was black; and 8ingalarly-fonlie4 oye-browa 
stretched across his forehe^. Samuel, admiring the « 
noble look, of the two figures, asked himself whose 
portraits they could be. “ According to what my fa- 
ther told me/' thought he, “ they ore not those m the 
Rennepottt nmily, for they are in thdmounung hiUf*’ 
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The Jew, on glancing at the door of the ro:)m in 
which the clock had struck, directed his steps towards 
the yestibale. A knock was heard at the door — lie 
opened it, when he was a little chagrined at* seeing 
Ilodin, the Abb4, and Gabriel, with Bothsheha and 
the nota^, who had acted as guides. Samuel qould 
not refrain from heavin^^ a sigh, as he»said, “Entci , 
gentlemen ; everything is prepared.*’ 

On entering the red chamber, Gabriel, Rodin, and 
d’Agrigny, seemed to be differently affected. Gabriel, 
in a melancholy mood, was anxious to depart, feeling 
himself relieved from a heavy burthen, by the legal 
transfer of his rights to d’Agrigny. He had never 
suspected the base designs of the Abb£ ; and in relin- 
^{uishing his eights in that person’s favour, be did not 
consider that ho was yieldin^to a fastidiofts sentiment 
of honour, because this transfer had been freely made 
))y him several years before, and he would have deem- 
ed it dishonourable to retract it now, for on no con- 
.^Idcration would he have incurred the reproach of be- 
ing actuated by cupidity. 

The Abb4, paler andwnore excited than Gabriel, tried 
to account for bis emotion by attributing it to the 
heavy sorrow he felt at Gabriel’s desertion of the 
Jesuits. * 

Rodin, calm and self-possessed, witnessed with sup- 
pressed indignation the deep emotion of d’Agrigny ; 
yet, notwithstanding his apparent composure, he was 
perll^ps more anxious than his Superior about tbe 
success of this important affair. 

AVhen the actors in this scene were, at the invita- 
tion of the notary, going to sit down, the Jew advanc- 
ed with a black register in his hand, and addressing 
himself to the notaiy, said—** I have been ordered, 
sir, to place this register here. It is at present lock- 
ed, but you shall have the key as soon as the will has 
been read.*’ 

^^This,” observed the notary, is mentioned in a 
note that acooi^Anies the will, which 1 will read to 
404 
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you ; for it describes the formalities that are to be 
observed on opening the will.” 

The notary then read as follows “On the 13th 
of February, 1832, my testament shall be carried to 
No. 3, in the Hue St. Francis, and precisely at ten 
o’clock the door of tlie red chamber shall be opened to 
my descendants, for the puri)ose of hearing my will 
read ; and when the clock is at the last stroke of twelve, 
my property will, in conformity with my wishes, be 
divided among my descendants that are there present.” 

The notary having read this, said, in an impressive 
tone, “ M. Uabriel Kennepont having proved his re- 
lationship to the testator, and being the only heir of 
the Kennepont family present, J. now, in his presence, 
in the manner that has been prescribed, o{>en the will.” 

The tlirCfe personager present now manifested the 
deepest interest, Gabriers anxiety on the occasion 
arose more from curiosity than from any selfish mo- 
tive ; indeed he had sacriticed all to the Abb4. That 
person and Kodin could scarcely conceal the agitated 
state in which they awaited the denoument. 

The notary having opened the will, read as follows, 
amid the profoundest attention 

“ Hamlet of ViUetamuse^ Feb, 13, 1682. 

“ I am now, by my«death, about to escape from the 
disgrace of the galleys, having been condemned^ to that 
punishment, as an apostate, by the inveterate enemies 
of my family. My life, besides, has been a burthen to 
me since ^ death of my sou'—the victim of a^nys- 
terions crime. Poor Henry was but uifieteen years 
old, his murderers are unknown— no, not unknown if 
my suspicions be correct. So long as mv beloved child 
lived, 1 pretended that 1 had renonneed Protestantism, 
and I scfnpuloasly obse^od the forms of Catholicism, 
for the purpose or seenring to him roy property. But 
when he was killed, I could not any longer bear this 
restraint. I was watched, accused, and conyioted of 
apostacy. My property was confiscated, and I was 
sentenced to the galleys. 
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“ These are bomble times. Degradation and ser- 
vitude ! Sanguinary despotism, anif religious perse-, 
cution ! Death is to be preferred to these ! 

“ Previous, however, to my departure, I must re- 
member my kindred that I leave beliind, or rather 
those of them that may be alive in bettor times. The 
sum of 60,000 crownsi^ which were glveu back to mo 
by a friend, is all the wealth 1 have left. This, divi- < 
ded among uiy numerous relatives, would not help 
them much. 1, therefore, acting by the advice of one 
of the best of men, dispose of it otherwise. And if my 
wishes be faithfully attended to, the result, in a cen- 
tury and a half, will be a vast and mighty one. 

** In Older that nr descendants may be able to ap- 
preciate mi wishes, 1 will inform them wlA were the 
persecutors of my family. •My grandfather, a Catho- 




perfidious counsel, to join the Society of Jesuits. Some 
time afterwards, fWful revelations were made to him, 
regarding the secret objects of this Society, and the 
means they adopted in accomplishing them. This was 
in 1610, a short tim^before the assassination of Henry 
lY. My grandfather, alarmed at the secret which 
tdiortly after resulted in the death of one of the best 
of kings, not only quitted th# Society of Jesuits, but 
he abjured the llomish religion, and turned Protes- 
tant Documents indubitably proving the connivance 
of the Jesuits with Bavaillac, were brought forward, 
inithe trial of Jean Chatelet, the regicide. This 
was the beginning of the bitter hatred of the Je- 
suits to oar family. Thank ddft ! those documents 
are in safe keeping. And if my wishes are attended to, 
they will be found, marked to M. 0. D.,G., in an 
ebony box in the mourning chamber. My father was 
also, on this account, subjected to the vengeance of 
the Jesuits, which would have resulted in his rum, 
and probably his death, but for the interposition of an 
•ngelio woman, whom be afterwards almost worship* 
pea with religioiu adoration. The portrait of this wo- 
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mAD, and also the man, whom I profoundly venerate, 
were painted b/me from memor]^ andhun^ up in tho 
red chamber. And I hope they will bo regarded by 
my descendants with feelings of the most intense gra- 
titude.” 

TLie latter portion of this document was listened to 
by Gabriel with deep interest. He was struck with 
the coincidence of his ancestors having, two centuries 
before, abandoned the same Society that he had him- 
self quitted only an hour before. And he likewise 
thought it no less strange, that this Society shoidd, by 
liis own voluntary act, become possessed of the inher- 
itance that had been transmitted to him, through the 
lapse of a century and a half. AMhen the notary came 
to the passage regarding the portraits, Gabriel turned 
to look at them, and no sooner had ho cast his eyes 
on them, than he uttered a loud cry of astonishment. 

At Gabiiel’s cry the notary stopped reading, and the 
Abb6 approached the excited youth, who stood gazing 
with increased amazement, at the portrait of the wo- 
man. Shortly he murmured. Can it be possible I 
Yes, those eyes and that pale forehead are hers !” 

“ AVhat is the matter, my dear son ?” 

“ A few months ago,’* replied Gabiiel, “ when amid 
the Rocky Mountains, 1 was captured by the Indians, 
who, fixing on me a cross, were about to scalp me, 
when Providence opportunely sent that woman to my 
aid.” 

“ What wemon P” asked the Abbe. 

” A woman,” replied Gabriel, ” so closely resem- 
bling that portrait,* that if it had not been shut np 
here for a century and a half, 1 should have believed 
that she biad sat for it.” 

Rodin irritated at the interruption, said to the no- 
tary, ” it seems to me, sir, that this little romance 
has nothing to do with the reading of the will.” 

** It has not, sir,” replied the notary, resuming his 

task. 

** By moans of confiscation, the Jesmts have beoomo 
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MBsessed of property, and I am about to die. 
Would that their hatred to my kindred might be ex« 
tinguished by my death. 1 have sent this morning for 
Jflaao Samuel, a man whom I can trust, whose me 1 
saved. To him and to his descendant^, I have confi- 
ded the management ^ of the 60,000 crowns, for the 
term of one hundred and fifty years, by which time it 
will have increased to an enormous sum. So many < 
changes take place in the space of a century and a 
half, that it is possible that my descendants may, 
at that time, be found in every grade of life, and thus, 
represent the different social classes of their time/ 
However this may he, my most ardent wish is, that 
they may be unitedin a close bond of union, and that 
they may carry into effect the divine woyds*of the Sa- 
Love one another ** Oh! if my descendants 
should prove faithful to this wish, wliat immense ben- 
efits may be produced by a proper use of their mighty 
resources, for the welfare of entire humanity. 

** When the reading of my will is finished, and the 
division of my property is accomplished,, the apart- 
ments of the house ^ill be thrown open to my descen- 
dants, where, especially in the mourning ohamber, 
things worthy of their pity and their respect will meet 
their sight, * 

My desire is that the house may not be sold, but 
that it may remain furnished, and serve as a place of 
meeting for my descendants. If, however, instead of 
uniting in the manner 1 have desiredp they should 
prefer their own individual and selfish interests, let 
the house be razed to the ground. I have now done. 
My duty is fulfilled. 

Marius he Bennepont." 

Gabriel now reflected with anguish on the conse- 
quence of having given nphis patrimony. He perceiv- 
ed that the generous family association, so urgently 
recommended by M. Bennepont, was made impracti- 
cable. 

Samuel, theg addressing himself to the notarv, said, 
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** In this register, sir, you will find an account of the 
sams in my possession/* 

What IS the total sum P'* asked Bodin, with appa- 
rent indifference. 

‘Two hundred and twelve millions, one hundred—’ ’ 

“ What is that you say?” interrupted the Abbe. 

“Yes, what is the amount ?’* said Bodin, in great 
agitation, losing, perhaps, for the first time in his life 
his self-possession. 

“ Two hundred and twelve millions, one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand francs,** replied the Jew. 

This astounding declaration was succeeded by pro- 
found silence, during which a clock in an adjoining 
apartment began’ slowly to strike <^elve. 

“ Twelve oj^look !“ cried Bodin, reaching forward 
towards the box, ns if to sei^^e it. 

“ It is, at last !’* exclaimed the Abb^, in a state 
of the greatest excitement. Then embracing Gabriel, 
he added, “ Ah, my dear son, how you will be blessed 
by the poor." 

“ Let us now thank Providence,** said Bodin, fall- 
ing on his knees, " for entrusting us with so much 
wealthy to be employed for the advancement of his 

^ '^hen the last stroke t>f twelve had struck, the no- 
tary said, " No other heir of Mai ius de Bennepont 
liaving presented himself, 1 declare Gabriel de Benne- 
pont having, this morning, in my presence, freely and 
legally transferred his claim to the Marquis d’Agrig- 
ny, the latter is now therefore the legitimate posses- 
sor of this wealth.** 

At this juncture Lagobert appeared at the door of 
tlie red chamber. The soldier was gliastly pale, and 
oarried his arm in a sling ; bo leaned on the arm of 
Agricola ; Bodin, at the sight of Lagobert^ rushed to- 
wards the box containing the money, seized it, and 
tirmly kept it in his possession. 

B'Agrigny appeared not to notice Dagobert, and 
never nanng seen Agrieola before, was ^uexled at the 
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fright manilested by Bodiu ; but be understood ull 
when he saw Gabriel rush into the arms of the young 
blacksmith^ saying, 'Us it you, my brother ; and you, 
my second father r God, in his goodness, has sent you 
to me at this critical time !" 

The old soldier shook hands cordially with Gabriel, 
and then wiilked up with a menacing look to the Abbe, 
who retreated hack a few steps, saving, “ Who are 
you, sir P and what do you want with me ?’* 

Without replying, Bagobert drew nearer, cast a 
disdainful look on the ex>colonel, and said, " You do 
not recognize me then. Bo you remember when you, 
w'ith the Bussians, were fighting against the French, 
that on your asking* Geneial Simon, when covered 
with wounds, to yield, he replied, renegade dhat you 
are, and to your confusic^ and shame, ' I will never 
give up my sword to a traitor ;* he then crawled to a 
Bussian grenadier, to whom he yielded ? Well, sir, by 
the side of General Simon thei’e jvas a soldier who was 
also wounded— I am that soldier.’^ 

“Well, sir, what is it you want?’^ asked the Abb£, 
in the utmost rage. • 

“ 1 wish to expose you, infamous priest that you 

mer* 

“Ah I” cried Agrigny, in ungovernable fury. 

“ I repeat it, that you are an infamous wretch !" 
cried the soldier, with increasing energy, “ To strip 
the daughters ot Marshal Simon, Gabriel, and Made- 
moiselle de CardovilTe of their heritage, ygn have prac- 
tised the basest means.*' 

“ What is that you say P’* inquired Gabriel, in agi- 
tation, " the daughters of General Simon !’* 

" They are related to you, brave lad ; so is the 
worthy lady Mademoiselle ue Cardoville. That vile 
priest,** he added, pointing to the AbbS, “ has ehut 
the latter np in a madhouse, and confined the orphans 
in a oAnvent. As for yon, my good sir, 1 did not ex* 
pent to meet you here ; I thought you would have been 
prevented, lik^the otheih, from coming to claim your 
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heritage. I would have been sooner, but the of 
blood made me weak ; but, thank Heaven, I have ar- 
rived in time.” 

It is not possible to describe the curiosity, anguish, 
surprise, and fear, of the various actors in this scene, 
ou nearing the pointed words of Dugobert ; but none 
felt their force so keenly as Gabriel. His face flushed, 
his knees trembled, and he cried in a heart-rending 
tone, “ Oh, God ! it is I who am the spoliator of this 
family!” 

” lou, my brother 1” cried Agricola. “ Not so.” 

“The will,” said Gabriel, with anguish, “states 
that the inheritance will belong to those of the heiit- 
ors who appear at twelve o’clock— it is now past 
twelve. J am the only one of the family present, and 
the heirs are’dispossessedby^e.” 

“ By you !” exclaimed Dagobert. “ No, no ; all is 
safe ; I know you too well ; you will share all with 
the others.” 

“ But I have given away my right — everything is 
lost!” 

“To whom have you given itf” inquired the sol- 
dier. 

“To that person,” said Gabriel, pointing to 
d’Agrigny. " 

“To him— to the renegade,” said Dagobert. “Sti'l 
the scourge of this family.” 

“It is our duty to forgive injuries,” said the Abbo, 
withdrawing, bis eyes from the ferocions gaze of the 
soldier, “and to offer them to God as a proof of our 
humility.” 

Gabriel continued silent a moment. The baseness 
of the Abbe’s conduct flashed across his mind, and rage 
and despair overcoming his natural timidity, theyoung 
priest’s eyes ^ored fiercely^ his face crimsoned!, and 
addressing d* Agrigny, he said, “ So, sir, you placed me 
in one of yonr colleges, not out of commiseration, os 
yon stated, but in order to ^et me to renounce, in 
vour of your Order, a portion of this heritage; hoi 
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•atisflcd with sacrificing me to your cupidity, you make 
me tile involuntary instrument of an unworthy spolia- 
tion. If it only concerned my claim upon the riches 
that you covet, I should care little about it, but to 
rob two orphans and a worthy young lady of their 
rights is what I shall never submit to ; therefore I 
revoke the donation which I in ignorance made !” 

On hearing this, the Abb^ and Rodin looked at each 
other ; the former shrugging his shoulders, said, “ I, 
as the representative of the Order, ask you, Gabriel 
Rennepont, whether you did not freely bestow your 
claim to the heritage upon the Society as a recom- 
pense for favours received ?” 

“Well, yes, I djd make the gift freely," said 
Gabriel. • 

“And this gentleman, acting as notary, drew up 
the deed.” 

“ But Gabriel," saidDagobert, “ only gave the share 
belonging to himself; he would never think of youi 
despoiling others of their portion of the property." 

“Hear me explain," said d’Agrigny. “The amount 
of the donation wasaiot known, when first bestowed, 
and after the great sum was disclosed, Gabriel fell on 
his knees, and thanked God for inspiring him with the 
desire of spending his wealth ko the gloiy of the Lord." 

“ That is a fact," said Gabriel. 

D’ Agrigny enforced his claim to the whole heritage, 
on the ground that Gabriel was the only claimant pre- 
sent at the time stated in the will— 12^'clock. He 
appealed to the notary, asking whether he was not 
justified in supporting his claim. The notary answer- 
ed that he must acknowledge that, by the unbiassed 
act of Gabriel, the Marquis d’ Agrigny was entitled to 
the heritage. 

At this decision Samuel groaned, and Di^obcrt, ad- 
dressing the notary, said, “ Surely, sir, it is not legal 
thus to strip two poor orphans of their heritage, I as- 
sure you, sir, upon my hononr, that that man took 
sdTantsgn of jay wife’s weakness, and carried off, in 
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my absenco, the girls to a convent, in order that they 
might not be here at the time. 1 applied to a magis- 
trate, sir.” 

“ Well, and what did the magistrate say r'” 

“ That he could not, on my deposition alone, re- 
lease them from tho convent, but the authorities 
would sec to this violation of law.” 

” Well, sir, what a magistrate cannot do, I dare not. 
This is a serious matter. My duty is to execute the 
testament of a dying man. If the persons you speak 
of have been injured, they will find a remedy in the 
law.” 

Since the law, then,” said Gabriel, “ is not pow- 
erful enough to sustain justice, ^ will resort to ex- 
treme meamres. Before doing so, however, let me 
nsk the Abbe if he will ha contented with the share 
that belongs to me ?” 

** This is an aflair of charity,” said d’Agrignj ; 
** and not at all connected with me ; therefore in re- 
fusing the olfer, 1 call upon M. Gabriel to remember 
his engagement.” 

“Then you will not agree to^this arrangement,” 
said Gabriel, with emotion. 

” The slate of the poor and suffering compels me 
not to do so.” • 

“ Then, sir. you force me to revoke my donation. I 
“jnly promisca my own, not that which is another's.” 

Ah ! but I hold in my hand an oath of yours, Ga- 
briel, formally, drawn uu.” 

“ Notary,” cried Rodin, in a shrill tone, “please 
Inform the young man that he can perjure himself if 
he chooses, but that the civil code is not so easily vio- 
lated.” 

As the notary was about to reply, the door was open- 
ed by Batbsheba, who introducea other two persons 
into the red-chamber. 

One of the two persons was Faranghea, whose for- 
bidding aspect caused Samuel to go up to him. and 
inquire what business brought him there. Farangnea’s 
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answer was, that he came in search of Prince Djalma, 
who, from a medal that was in his possession, he (the 
strangler) believed the prince was required to be in 
that room at this time. Faranghea further said that 
he had left Djalma at an hotel on the previous day, 
when' he went out on some business, and when he re- 
turned, he found the prince was gone away. On mak- 
ing inquiries, he learned that a lady and gentleman 
had called at the hotel, and taken the prince away 
with them. Ujalma being an invalid, the lady told 
the proprietor of the hotel, that they were taking the 
prince to an eminent medical man. While Faranghea 
was relating this stoi 7 , he cast siraificant glances from 
time to time on the imperturbable llodin. Whether 
the strangler was anxious to come to some terms witii 
the two conapirators—Rodin^nd the Abbe— we know 
not, but he uttered not a syllable about his being way- 
laid and the bag containing the medal and papers 
taken from him. 

Oabriel’s surnrise and cbagian was greatly increased 
when he leamea that Prince Djalma was a joint claim- 
ant for the heritage V for the young priest felt tue 
'liveliest respect and esteem for the Indian prince. 

The other person whom Bathsheba had introduced, 
now came forward. Agricola hastily approached him, 
exclaiming, What! you here, M. Simon?” 

** Yes, my lad,” said the old man, shaking him cor- 
dially by the hand, ” 1 have just arrived. M. Hardy 
should have been here, respecting some inheritance, 
bat not being able to come, he has sent%ie to repre- 
sent him. Sat you look pale I .What is the matter 
with you ?” 

“ The matter I” cried Dagobert. “Why, your grand- 
daughters have just been disinherited.” 

“ You 1” cried M, Simon, endeavouring to recoeniRe 
the features of the soldier, “ You must be Dagobert, 
who is so generously devoted to my son ; but did you 
not speak of his daughter ?*’ 
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** Of his daughters ; for he is more fortunate than 
he is aware of. The children are twins.' ’ 

“ And where are they ?” 

“ In a convent, where they have been detained bv 
the treachery of that man. in consequence of which 
they have been disinheritcu." 

“ What man ?” inquired M.* Simon. 

“ The Marquis d’Agrigny.” 

“ My son’s most inveterate enemy.” 

“ And that is not all.” interposed Agricola. “ M. 
Hardy is disinherited.’* 

D’Agrigny, anxious to put an end to this scene, 
said to the notary, “ This, sir, has lasted long enough. 
The other claimants have not appeared at the specihed 
time ; and therefore, I think that in justice you will 
allow that I am the lawful possessor of this wealth.” 

“ Sir,” replied the notar)', “ I declare in the name 
of the law that, by the act of Gabriel de Kennepont, 
you are the solo owner of this money, which 1 shall 
now place in your possession.” 

Gabriel now clasped his hands, and exclaimed, in 
the bitterness of his soul, Oh, •God ! wilt thou per- 
mit the triumph of this iniquity P” 

Hodin, Without heeding the young missionary, took 
from the hands of the notary the ced^ box, containing 
the money. 

At this critical moment the door of an adjoining 
apartment was suddenly opened, and a woman 
peared. Gabriel uttered a loud cry, and stood as if 
thunderstrueje, while Samuel and nathsheba fell on 
their knees. All the other actors in this scene were 
perfectly amazed ; even liodin recoiled a step or two, 
and put the box back on the table. Profound siillDesa 
followed the woman’s appearance, for fear and asto- 
nishment had taken possession of all present ; the wo- 
man seemed a living original of the portrait which had 
been hung in that room a century and a h^ before. 
She proceeded slowly, without noticing the sensation 
her appearance caused, advancing to ^ piece of fur- 
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niture, she opened a secret drawer, and took from it 
a sealed packet, whicli she placed beiore the notary . 
She then «ave Gabriel a look of kindness and melan- 
choly, and turning to Bathsheba and Samuel, who 
were still kneeling, she bent her head with tender so- 
licitude, held her hand put for them to kiss, and soft- 
ly retired. 

As Gabriel saw her retire, he said, “ It is she." 

“"Who?’* inquired Agricola. 

“Behold!” cried Gabriel, pointing to the portrait. 
“ It is upwards of a century and a half since it was 
hung there.” 

Dagobert, Faranghea, and Agrifola, lifted their eyes 
to the portraits, and each of them pve an exclamation 
of astonishment. “ What is this I see h” erted Dago- 
bert, looking at the 'portrait^of the man. “ This is 
the emissary and friend of Marshal Simon, that last 
year sought us out in Siberia.” 

“ My sight does not deceive me,” muttered Faran- 
ghea. “This is the same man whom wo strangled 
and buried by the side of the Ganges.” 

“ Who is this wom^n, and how md she come here?” 
asked d’Agripy of the Jew. 

“ I do not know,” replied Samuel. “ I have heard 
fkther say that there are subterranean passages under 
this house that lead to a considerable distance.” 

“Oh, then,” said d’Agrigny, “her appearance is 
easily accounted for, but w'hat could be her motive for 
coming here P As to her resemblance to^his portrait, 
that is a matter of chance.” 

Rodin, imagining that he could steal away with the , 
cedar box unperceived, during the excitement that 
prevailed, was getting ready to depart, when Samuel 
cried, “ Stay, sir, 1 must first request the notaiy to 
examine the packet.” 

Rodin expostulated angrily with Samuel, but he 
wcnld not let him depart. 

The notary, after opening the packet, read as fol- 
lows:— 
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“This is a codicil, adjourning the execution of mr 
Trill until the 1st of June, 1832. The house is to be 
closed, and the money to remain in the hmds of the 
depository. “Marius 1)E Eennepont. ' 

*■ Yilletoneuse, February 13th, 1683. 

“ Eleven o'clock at night.*' 

“ I protest against this codicil !” exclaimed d'Agi ig- 
ny, in anger and despair. 

“ It must be a forgery,*' cried Eodin. 

“ It is not," said the notary. “1 have looked at 
the signatuies, and lind them exactly the same. You 
can dispute the authenticity of this codicil, but every- 
thing must be suspended until the 1st of June." 

The r^go of Eodin and d’Agfigny knew no bounds 
when they saw the Jew ^re-take possession of the co- 
dar-box. Finding themselves frnsti-ated, they proceed- 
ed to their carriage, and drove to the Hotel de St. Di- 
zicr, in the Eue de Babylone. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

A CHANGE OF TACTICS. 

» 

When the Superior and his secretary alighted from 
the caiTiage, they repaired at once to the cabinet of 
the Princess de St. Dizier, and here a scene was re- 
presented t^at was little expected by one of the actors 
in it. The dejected countenances of d'Agrigny and 
Rodin caused the princess to suspect that they had not 
succeeded in the project which had so deeply interest- 
ed them all. Madame St. Dizier, however, inquired 
what had happened ; and the Abbd replied, while his 
eyes sparkled with Vage, “ The inheritance which we 
supposed to be about forty millions, amounts to about 
five times tlmt sum; And notwithsUmding the trea* , 
son of Gabriel^ who has left our Society, was in my 
possession.*' 
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Above two hundred mUlioDs T' cried the princess ; 
“it appears like a dream.’* 

“Ay,” replied d’Agrigny, bitterly, “it is a dream 
to 115. A codicil was discovered which postpones tiie 
execution of the will for three months, and thus all is 
lost ; for the descendants are now aware of the nature 
of this inheritance, ana will be on their guard.” 

“Is there then no hope?” inouired the princess. 

. “ Our only hope is that Gabriel may not retract, for 
his share alone is about thirty millions.” 

“ That is a great sum ? why then despair ?” 

“ Gabriel being now free and surrounded by his fa- 
mily, will probably annul his gift. I fear that we have 
lost the inheritance. • 1 think it prudent to write to 
Borne, and ask permission to retire Jrom Bkris for a 
while, which is now becomiftg hateful to me.” 

He then dictated as follows to Bodin : — 

“ The Bennepont affair, in spite of all our care and 
ability, has entirely failed ; still everything was done 
to secure success. I must repeat, however, that this 
important affair has ^recoverably failed.” 

Bodin here threw ^own his pen, and walked lei- 
surely towards the fire-place, muttering to himself. 
“ This man is turning imbecile ; a stop must be pui 
to this.” 


The Abb^i astonished, asked Bodin why he had left 
his place, and then, turning to the princess, he said, 
disdainfully pointing to Bodin, “ His senses are leav* 
in^im.” 

^e princess apologised for Bodin, on account of his 
mef for the failure of the enterprise in which he had 
l^n engaged. 


“ Eeturn to your place, sir,” said d’Agrigny, haugh- 
tily. 

Bodin, indifferent to the order, turned his back to 
the fire-place, and raising himself to his full height, 
looked fixedly at the Abbe. The secretary bed not ut- 
tered a word, but his forbidding countenance suddenly 
'displaTOd such' contempt for his Superior— such cool 
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andaclty and self-posse-ssion, that the princcaa and 
d'A^rigny were astounded. 

The AhW was too well acquainted with the custom.'; 
of his Order, to believe that Eodin had assumed this 
air of superiority without due authority. He saw, 
when it was too late, that his subordinate might havo 
been placed as a spy, with power to supercede him 
whenever he shoula exhibit any signs of incapacity. 
From the moment that llodin had taken his stand be- 
fore the fire-place d’Agrigny’s manner, usually so 
haughty, instantly underwent a change ; and although 
his priae was severely wounded, he said, addressing 
Kodin with great deference, “ You have, no doubt, 
authority to command me, in-^he manner I have 
hitherto 6'ommanded you ?*’ 

llodin, without replying, drew from his greasy 
pocket-book a slip of paper, on which were written a 
few words in Latin. When d'Agrigny had read them, 
he raised the paper respectfully to his lips, and then 
returned it to Kodin, with a profound bow. On rais- 
ing his head, his face was red with shame and vexa- 
tion ; for in spite of his passivc^obedience to the will 
of his Order, nis piide was severely galled at seeing 
himself so unceremoniously displaced. When the first 
pang of humiliation hah passed, he said to Kodin, with 
extreme deference, “ You threV down the pen when 
I was dictating, will you have the goodness to tell me 
in what I have erred F' 

** I will,*’ jaid Kodin, and the ex-secretary, but now 
superior, then oommenced a lengthened and serere 
criticism on the skill, or rather, want of skill, dis- 
played by d’Agrigny throughout the whole affair. 
Kodin taunted his listener with the indecision which 
he had manifested on various occasions when he ought 
to have been firm and resolute. In short, the one so 
exposed the other's weakness and want of foresight as 
made d’ Amgny wince and tremble before his critic. 

Kodin then in a vaunting tone declared that 
Bennepont affair, which d’Agrigny supposed wariloe^ 
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iirould, in his hands, yet prove successfnl. The Abbd 
and the Princess greatly doubted his ability to achieve 
what he so confidently promised to perform. The Su- 
perior elect asserted that he would, in a short time, 
cause the two hundred and twelve millions of francs 
to enter into the coffers of the Society. 

After thus boasting, ‘the ex-secretary alluded to the 
members of the Kennepont family, who were claimants 
to the inheritance ; and said that it was possible, by 
good management, to so work upon the feelings of 
those persons, as to induce the most obstinate among 
them to solicit the privilege of becoming members of 
the Society which they now held in such abhorrence. 

“ It is impossible cried d’Agrignv. 

** Impossible ! And what were you fifteen vbars ago ? 
Your life was passed in gaiety, impiety, ana debauch- 
ery ! yet you came to ns, and your property is now 
ours. What ! have we not overcome princes and popes.^ 
And shall wc now be baffled by a single family r Are 
we not sagacious enough to obtain our ends without 
resorting to violence ? Ah ! you are ignorant of the 
numerous resources, *that the skilful management of 
the human passions places at our disposal ; especially 
when aided by an all-powerful auxiliary.” 

“What kind of auxiliary •asked d^Agiimy. 

“Why,” replied Rodin, his countenance becoming 
cadaverous. “ This formidable auxiliary is advancing 
slowly; mourning and lamentation announce its ter- 
rible approach. Itiathe Choleiela!” • 

The Abbe and the Princess shuddered and turned 
pide. An interval of silence followed. At length Rodin, 
with anlimperious gesture, motioned d*Agrigny to the 
desk, at which he had hin^self only a few minutes be- 
fore been seated. 

D' Agrigny atffrst started with snrnrise, bat remem- 
bering that nis position was ohanged, he bowed hnm- 
bly to Rodin, and went to the desh. Rodin then dic- 
tated as follows 

m 
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“By the mismanagement of the Abbe d’Agrignr 
the Bennepont affair bos been scrionsly endangerea. 
However, we think that success is still possible ; and 
to enable us to attain it, we only require to be invest- 
ed with full authority.” 

A q^uartcr of an hour aftor this Bodin left the hotel, 
brushing his old bat, which he ‘had taken off to return 
the salute of the porter. 

« « 4; « * « 

The Hue Clovis is one of the most •?olitary of that 
part of the town called Montngne Saint Genevieve. 
At the period of our stoi v, No. 4 Was one of the prin- 
eipal buildings, at the side of which was a dark alley 
that conducted to a second builikng, of miserable and 
degraded aspect, in which was a half-subterraneous 
shop w'here coals, second-hand handkorchiofs, vege- 
tables, and milk were sold. The shopkeeper, an old 
woman with sickly aspect, was named Mother Ars^ue. 

As the old woman was busy picking off the faded 
leaves from her vegetables, a young woman, called 
Rose Pompon, a companion of Cepliysc, the Baccha- 
nalian Queen, came from the house into the shop, to 
purchase a small Quantity of milk. It appeared from 
the conver.*5ation that ensued betwixt the two women, 
tiiat Rose and OephysC^rented a small room in the old 
woman’s house— for a portion of their conversation 
related to the disconsolate situation of Cephyse since 
the arrest and imprisonment of Couche-tout-Nu — 
Jacques Rernepont, From gossiping about Cephyse, 
the two garrulous women then turned their remarks 
upon the mystenous lodger who occupied two rooms 
in the house, and whose name, Mother Arsene said, 
was M. Oharleniagne— a little man, about fift]r years 
of age, with a torbidding aspect, and small piercing 
©yes. 

' Mother Arsfiue, m the course of further conversa*- 
non with the voung woman, bantered her on the for- 
mer gay life wliich she and Cephyse had indulged iii| 
and oontrabted that and the present oondition they 
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?X'ei o placed in* Eoso, upon this, related to the old 
woman her history —how she had been seduced when 
a mere girl, and the consequent misery which had fal- 
len upon her since* 

■Whilst the two women wv-re busy conversing toge- 
ther, Jacques Dumoulin entered the ahop, anrl salut- 
ed !^se Pompon with ^eat familiarity, liose inquired 
after Madame de St. Golombe ; when Jacques inWm- 
ed her ho had forsworn the engagement, for ho bad 
now got a situation of great importance ; being ediior 
of a religious journal, ibr which he received a very li- 
beral salary. Dumoulin then invited Rose to go with 
him, and have a day’s pleasure in feasting and jollity. 

In the midst of tkeir conversation. Mother Arsfine 
said, on seeing a little man approaching Yhe shop, 
“ Here comes M. Charlemagne.'* Dumoulin turned 
his head to look at the man, and instantly murmui ed, 

M. Rodiu, as 1 live ! where can 1 hide ?” Bose 
seized his hand, and they together left the shop, and 
went towards Rose’s apartment. 

Rodin, on entering the shop, bade good morning to 
Mother Arsdne, andupologizec for coming so early. 
The old woman said that lie had no need to make any 
apology, as he came so seldom. She then presented 
him with two letters which htfd come to the shop the 
night before. On receiving the letters, Rodin went 
up to his room<i. 

He placed the letters on the table, and wqlked about 
the room for some time before he bro?to the seals. 


When he did so, the perusal of the, first letter appear- 
ed to ronse his ire, for he shrugged his shoulders, 
struck the table violently, and then threw the epistle 
from him. But no sooner had he cast his eyes on the 
&8t few lines of the second, than, struck with asto- 
nishment he rose and went to the window, to assure 
himself that what he read was oorrect. A strange ex- 
ression of joy spread itself over his cadaverous face, 
nu arms, and remained for some minaiea 
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Thanks to his artifice and dissimuhition — tlianks to 
a sineular mixture of fear, admiration, and confidence, 
whicE he had inspired in many influential personages, 
Bodin had just learnt from the pontifical government, 
that in a given time he might fill a position which had 
too often excited the fear, envy, and hatred, of many 
sovereigns, and which had been filled by men of great 
> wealth, by the most atrocious scoundrels, and by par- 
ties who had raised themselves from the lowest classes 
of socie^. 

But in order that Bodin might attain this end, he 
must, without violence, and only by working on the 
passions, succeed in bringing into the coffers of the 
Society the wealth of the llennepont family. 

Startidg up from his seat, he went to gaze at a pic- 
ture on the wall, representing a young herdsman, 
surrounded by a herd of swine, at the bottom of which 
was, “ Sixlus V. in his youth. ’ Bodin, drawing his 
head back, said, Eh^ brother ; and I, too, for I am 
certain of succeeding in the Renuepont affair.” 

While this mute scene was occurring, Bodin did 
not perceive that the curtains 6f one of the windows 
of the third floor wore drawn aside, and half disclos- 
ed the face of Bose Pompon, and that of the jovial 
Jacques Dumoulin, 

Astonished as Rodin was with the second letter from 
Rome, he was careful that his epistle should not betray 
his surprise. After partaking of a frugal breakfast, he 
got a sheet Cf naper, and hurriedly penned the follow- 
ing letter, in that bitter and audacious style, that he, 
when not under restraint, invariably adopted. 

“ I am not surprised at the information I have re- 
ceived ; for I expected it. Cowardice and indecision 
ever produce such results. Heretic Russia is massa- 
cring Catholic Poland ; Borne blesses the murderers, 
and curses the victims ; and in return Russia, by means 
of Austria, guarantees the extermination of the pa- 
triots of Romagna* Thisis wise policy, llieheiw 
of assassins employed by the good Cjardlnal 41ba^ 
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are no longer sufficient to butcher the impious liber- 
als. The independents of oTery countiy must be ex- 
asperated— liberalism must be made to foam at the 
mouthy and everjr thing that vociferates most loudly 
be stirred up against Itome. To achieve all this, the 
three following propositions must be enunciated in 
the face of the world:— 

'U. It is absurd to maintain that salvation may be 
obtained by purity of morals, under any form of wor- 
ship whatever. 

“ 2. It is the worst of folly to grant the people li- 
berty of conscience. 

** 3. It is not possible to have too great a horror of 
the liberty of the pr^s. 

The feeble man must be induced to declare these 
propositions orthodox in very point of view, by 
boasting of their benedcial influence over despotic go- 
vernments, over the embers of democracy, and over 
all true Catholics. He will be entrapped in the snare 
— the propositions enunciated—the tempest will burst, 
and there will be a gcneml rising against Home. The 
sacred college will be*scparated into three parties ; one 
of which will approve, the other condemn, and the 
other tremble. The feeble man will be more alanned 
at having abandoned Poland 4ban he is now, and he 
will stand aghast at the clamour, reproaches, and 
menaces that will assail him on every hand. Then bis 
conscience must be wrought upon, his mind disquiet- 
ed, and his sonl terrified. In short, he must be over- 
whelmed with horror, dismay, and shame, and his 
counoil divided. The cravings of Sanfedists must be 
again excited ; let them plunder and murder as they 
did at Cesena. This perpetrated in the feeble man* s 
name will strike him with horror ; his days will bo 
passed in remorse, his nights in agony^ ana the abdi- 
cation which he already threatens us w'lth, will speed- 
ily follow— probably too speedily. This is the only 
danger wo have to tear at present; it is yon that must 
pifOYide agaiqst it. In cose of abdication^ instead of 
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entrusting the command of our Ordcr^-the best mili- 
tia of the Holy See—to a general, I will command it 
myself. This militia will then occasion roe no uneas- 
iness. For example— the janizaries and praetorian 
guards were always troublesome to authority — and 
why P Because they coqld organize themselves in its 
defence, without being subject to it — hence their pow- 
er of intimidation.” 

At this point the melodious voice of Rose Pompon, 
warbling one of the popular songs of Bei-angor, struck 
on Rodin’s ear. He listened for a short time, and 
then resumed his pen. 

1 was never so conhdent of success as at the pre- 
sent time — the greater reason therefore not to be neg- 
ligent. oT have commenced a journal entitled Lorn 
y<mr Neighbour^ which, ^rom its ultra Catholic prin- 
ciples will he regarded as the organ of Rome. 1 am 
about to introduce the question coDccming the ri^ht 
of instruction. Some of the liberals will patronize 
us— more fools they. In admitting us to the enjoy- 
ment of our civil rights, they forgot that we are plac- 
ed beyond the pale of these rights by our privileges, 
our iimuence at the confessional, and our obedience to 
Rome. This will add to the general clamour, and in- 
crease the discontent of ^lie fcMe imn. So much the 
better— every rivulet assists to swell the torrent. 

** Briefly, abdication is our aim, and continuous ha- 
rassing our means. The inheritance of the Renne- 
ponts will p^ for the election. 1 engage to manage 
Hiat affair mvself— it is the sole pivot of all our tem- 
por^ proceedings. Self-interest and the play U2)on the 

C ions most be employed instead of the stupid vio- 
B of d’Agrigny. The Rennepont affair is doubly 
mine ; the two hundred millions, before the expira- 
tion of three months, will be ours with the entire con- 
sent of the heirs themselves. This is absolutely ne- 
cessary for my advancement, for should it fail, my 
chances would be mateiially diminished. I hate asked 
for full powe]^— one thing is indispensable to the sne- 
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COPS of mv projects. I expect it from you ; your bro- 
ther’s inuuence at the court of Vienna, will ^istyou. 
I wish to beoorreotly informed respecting the present 
position of the Duke de Eeichstadt, whom the Impe- 
rialists regard as Napoleon the Second. 1 want to know 
if a secret coiTCsponaeqce with the Prince could be en- 
tered into unknown to those about him. This note will 
be sent off to-day—to-morrow I shall finish it.*' 

Whilst Bodin was sealing the letter, a gentle ki^ock 
was given to his door. He started, for no similar 
occurrence had happened since he had lodged there. 
The knock was repeated louder than before ; and Bo- 
(liu, having sealed his letter, went and opened the 
door, when be was <!bnfrontcd by Bose Pompon, who, 
making a respectful curtsey, said, ** How do you do, 
Monsieur Bodin ?’* . • 

Bodin, with unfeigned surprise, asked the lively 
grisette who it was she wanted. Bose told him she 
wanted Monsieur Bodiu. He then said he was not 
the person she wanted, for his name was Charlemame. 
The young girl replica she was not to be deceived by 
that story, for she had been told Iw some one who 
knew him well, that his name was Bodin. 

The adroit schemer now concluded to humour the 
talkative young girl, and asdbrtain whether he could 
draw anything from her which would assist him in oar- ' 
rving out his plans. He then entered iuto conversa- 
tion with Bose, and, in answer to his questions, she 
told him she 'lodged in the room ahovo^hat in which 
they were at present, and that a conoqianion, named 
Cephyse, or the Bacchanalian Queen, lodged with her ; 
and ihat at present Cephyse was in great distress on 
account of her lover, Jacques Bennepont, orGouch- 
tout-Ntt, being in prison for debt. 

When Bodin heard this, he bethought him of the 
Mayenz, sister to Cephyse : and having a great dasSve 
to be better acquainted with the deformed girl, he im- 
agined this might be accomplished through her aster. 
He therefore promised Bose that he would hiain* 
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terest in gaining Jacque's release from prison ; and in 
tlie mean time would take care that the necessities of 
Cephyse should be immediately relieTed. 

Kcse was greatly rejoiced on hearing him say this, 
and invited him to walk up stairs, and see Cephyse. 
llodin. however, excused himself from going up at that 
time, out said that he would shortly pay a visit to the 
Bacchanalian Queen. 

After some further conversation, Bodin, leaning on 
the arm of Hose Pompon, descended the stairs, and 
then left the house. 


CHAPTER XIIV. 

RODIN IN A NEW CHARACTER. 

Since the nocturnal adventure of Agricola and Dago- 
bert. Mademoiselle de Cardoville had been more strict* 
ly watched. Although the soldier had been severely 
wounded in that encounter, yet, tfesisted by the intre- 
pidity of Agricola, they both managed to elude being 
captured. 

Through the medium of the iMayeux, Adrienne was 
daily expecting that, by the efforts of her friends in 
her behalf, she would shortly bo released from con- 
linemont. Her chief anxiety was on account of Agri- 
cola and Dagobert, for she was ignorant of the issue 
of that enterprise. Por greater security, she had been 
removed to another apartment, where she was sitting 
at a smiill table, a book in one liand, and her forehead 
resting on the other, which was partially concealed by 
her long golden ringlets. A slight paleness was visi- 
ble on her beautiful features, the only effect of her 
lecentsaffeiings. ' 

Presently the door of her apartment was opened,, 
and Baleinier entered. The doctor, a docile andpM* 
ajve instrument to the will of the Order, jsvas i^noiturt 
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of the object d'Agrigny bad in view in imprisoninff 
AdriennCf and also or tne change of position thatliaa 
taken place between him and Bodin. D'Agrigny, act- 
ing under the command of Hodin, had given the doc- 
tor orders to confine Adrienne more closely, and treat 
her with more severity, for the purpose of inducing 
her to forego the revenge which she intended to take 
on her persecutors. Adrienne manifested the disdain 
and aversion which she felt towards the doctor ; but 
he came forwards with a smiling countenance, stop- 
ping at a short distance from her to examine her 
more closely. Appealing satisfied with his scrutiny, 
he said, “ Come, the pcent attack on the convent, h^ 
not had the bad result I had feared.” 

Accustomed as Adrienne was to the doctor's auda- 
city, she could not help saying, scornfully, ** What 
effrontery ! still maskea. If this hateful comedy fa- 
tigues you as much as it disgusts me, you earn your 
money dearly.*' 

**Ala8!” cried the doctor, **you still cherish the 
idea that you do not require our care, but with the ex- 
ception 01 this false impression, your condition is con- 
siderably improved, lour cure will soon be perfect- 
ed, and then your excellent heart will render that jus- 
tice that is due to me.’* • 

Yes, sir,” said Adrienne, “ the time approaches 
when you will have your due.” 

Then followed a scene of crimination and recrimina- 
tion between Adiienne and the doctor, in the course 
of which the latter threatened that if Adrienne laid 
any complaint against him, the soldier and his son 
would be speedily apprehended for their attack on the 
convent. 

At thU point a servant entered, and, addressing the 
doctor, said, “ Sir, there are two gentlemen below, 
who wish to speak to the lady and yon immediately. 
One of them, X believe, is a magistrate.” 

The doctor, in great trepidation^ said^ **Bhoiribei9 
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”^dbe praiBod!” cried Adiienne, clasping her 
hands, “the hour of justice has at length arrived/’ 

“ Take care, mademoiselle, for should you denounce 
us, the attack on the convent is sure to m brought to 
light,*' said the doctor, unable to conceal his alarm. 

“Oh, I am not any longer your dupe, sir; why don't 
you at once tell mo that if 1 make an accusation yon 
will instantly denounce the soldier and 'his son.” 

“ I again say,” replied the doctor, “ that the safety 
of your friends is in your own hands.” 

The doctor was urging Adrienne to acknowledge 
before the magistrate that her mind had been in such 
a state as to require the restraint of her person, when 
the door opened, and Hodin entered, accompanied by 
a man, drossed in black, and of a dignified manner. 
The ex-secretary, froip* motives which will be ex- 

S lained hereafter, had not informed.d*Agrigny or the 
octor that he intended to pay a visit to the asylum ; 
an d therefore the doctor's surprise and dismay may 
be imagined, at seeing Hodin and the magistrate enter. 
The doctor made several signs to Rodin, but the ex- 
secretary treated him as a stranger. At last, when 
Halcinier’s patience was nearly exhausted, Rodin went 
to him and said, “ What is your wish with me, doc- 
tor ? Ever since 1 canR you have been making signs 
to me ; you must have something veiT particular to 
communicate. 1 want no secrets ; tbererbre speak out.” 

Astonished and confounded, the doctor was for some 
minutes unable to speak. The magistrate appeared 
surprised at this incident and he ^azed at the doctor 
with a feeling of snspicion. Adrienne was likewise 
astonished, for she expected to have met her friend, 
M. de Monthron. 

In a short time the doctor regomed his composure, 
and addressing himself to his brother Jesuit, said, “In 
trying to make you understand by signs, sir, I was 
anxious not to aisturb the silence of that gentleman 
since he entered the room — here he glanced at the 
magistrate—” and I wished to show my smprise gt 
this unexpeckd visit.” • 
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“ The cause of silence 1 shall explain to mademoi- 
selle/’ said the magistrate, bowing courteously to 
Adrienne, to whom he directed his further remarks. 

** 1 have just received information of a serious nature 
respecting you, mademoiselle, so, when I entered, I 
examined your features, to see if it was well founded 
or not, ana from what I have observed, I have every 
reason to believe that it is so.” 

“ I wish to know, sir,” said the doctor, “ whom I 
have the honour of addressing ?” 

“ My name, sir, is Gernonde, and I am a magistrate. 
You are accused, sir, of having committed a serious 
error, not to use a harsher expression, for I would 
willingly believe tiat you were mistaken, and have 
not wilfully violated that liberty which is so precious 
to every one.” • 

“ Well, sir, inform me what I am charged with P” 
asked Balcinier. 

” Mademoiselle,” said the magistrate, addressing 
Adrienne, “is it true that you were brought here un- 
der a false pretence ?” 

The doctor interposed. 

“ I speak to this young lady,” said the magistrate, 
sternly ; ” and allow me, sir, to be a judge of the pro- 

^ A^ienno^was about to answer the Question in the 
affirmative, when an expressive glance from the doctor 
reminded her of the danger to which she exposed her 
friends if she did ; she therefore retui^ed an evasive 
answer. 

The magistrate, perceiving that there was some un- 
known innuence that prevented Adrienne from speak- 
ing freely, tamed to the doctor, and said, ” Yon are 
accused, sir, of having, for the sake of ^in, foroibly 
taW this young lady from her peaceful home, and 
immured her in this asylum, under a fedse charge of 
insanity.” 

” And who is my accuser ?’* demanded the doctor, 

^ 1 am, sir^” said liodin, calmly. 
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You !” cried the doctor, in the utmost amazement* 
Yes," said the magistrate ; he came this morn- 
ing. with proofs of what he advanced, to solicit mv in- 
terierence on behalf of Mademoiselle de Cardoville.’' 

On hearing this. Jlalcmier, in spite of his cunning, 
hypocrisy, and audacity, stood like one thunderstruck. 
When he regained his self-possession, fancying that 
Uodin had turned tmitor, he said, indignantly, '‘And 
you, sir, have the effronteir to accuse me, wnen only 
a few days ago—’* Then, knowing that if he accused 
Kodin he would criminate himself, he added, “ Ah, 
sir, you are the last person I should have suspected of 
so odious an accusation.” 

“ No one could do it but myseis. Was I not in a 
condition to learn— though unfortunately too late— 
the plot you are carrying m against Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville F And was it not my duty as an honest 
man to warn the magistrate to prove to him the truth 
of what 1 advanced, and accompany him hero f” 

“ I might at present,” said the doctor, “ treat this 
accusation with silent contempt, but J appeal to Ma- 
demoiselle do Cardoville, and I request her to say if 
I did not tell her this- morning that her health would 
soon allow her to leave this asylum.” 

“Well,” said Rodin, “suppose this young lady, 
from pure generosity, should make this declaration, 
what would it prove m your favour P— why, nothing!’* 

“ What !” replied the doctor j “ you permit your- 
self to—” 

“ To unmask you without your permission. It an- 
noys you, I allow ; hut, sir, you ought to be ashamed 
to speak on this subject in the presence of the lady 
whom you have injured. Do spare her this indignity.” 

“ Sir,” said the doctor, turning to the magistrate, 
“ you aise not acting impartially in allowing me to ^ 
assailed with such gross calumny.” 

“ It is my duty/ replied the magistmte, “ to hear 
both sides ; and it appears to me, sir, from your ac- 
count, that mademoiselle is in a fit conditioi^ to retuTit 
tp her friendst*' 
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“I see noDiing to prevent her,” said the doctor; 
“ only I maintain that the cure is not yet so complete 
as it might be, so if she leaves I will decline all fur- 
ther responsibility.” 

My authority, then, to liberate the lady, will not 
be required,” said the magistrate. 

“ She is free— perfectly free, sir.” 

“ As to whether you have confined her unjustly or 
not, you will have to answer elsewhere.” 

“ 1 have nothing to fear, sir, my conscience does not 
reproach me.” 

“ The magistrate, then addressing Adrienne, said, 
“ 1 can imagine ho^ painful this scene may be to you; 
however, you will hive an opportunity of entering an 
action against M. Baleinier, it you think pibper. One 
word more. That generous tnan,” said the magistrate, 
pointing to Rodin, who has defended you so disin- 
terestealy, has informed me that be has resson to be- 
lieve you would like, for the present, to take charge 
of the daughters of Marshal Simon. 1 am now going 
to release them.” 

” Sir,” replied Adrienne, “it was my intention as 
soon as I heard of their arrival, to offer them an apart- 
ment in my homse, for they are my relations. It will 
be for me both a duty and a jlleasure to receive them 
as if they are my sisters. Therefore, sir, your entrust- 
ing them to my care will make me doubly grateful.” 

I believe 1 cannot do better,” said the magistrate; 
“ and if you will permit me, doctor, I sh^ll send them 
here by the time that mademoiselle is ready to depart.” 

“I beg,” replied the doctor, “that mademoiselle 
will consider this house as her own while she remains; 
my carriage is also at her service.” 

“I regret,” said the magistrate, approaching Adri- 
enne, “ ^t I was not called sooner, ror I mignt have 
spared you some days of cruel suffering.” 

^1 shall always, said Adrienne, “rem^ber, sir, 
the interest yon nave shown on my behalf, and I hope 
you will allow me to thank you, not for the justice you 
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have rendered me, but for the kind, and, 1 may say, 
patient manner in which you have rendered it ; and,” 
added she, smiling, “lam anxious to prove to you, 
that my mre, as it is called, is real.” 

During Adrienne’s and the magistrate's conversation, 
Bodin, profiting by the circumstance, slipped into the 
doctor's hand a note, which he bad written with a 
pencil. 

The magistrate aj^d the doctor then departed. The 
latter hastened away to read the contents of the note, 
which ran thus 

‘*The magistrate will go up the street to the con- 
vent, run through the garden, and inform the Superior 
to obey the order 1 have given bga. ding the young 
girls, for ft is of the utmost importance.’’ 

When th# magistrate dtid the doctor had left the 
house, Adrienne and Bodin had a long conversation 
together. The liberated young lady was lavish in her 
expressions of gratitude to Bodin for his intciposition 
on her behalf; and said that she had made a vow to re- 
lease eveiT year a certain number of unhappy persons 
confined for debt, as|i memento Cf her own deliver- 
ence from confinement. 

Bodin highly commended her benevolent project, 
and then began to relate' to her u history of the whole 
proceedings which had been carried on against each 
individual among the claimants for the inherit? , of 
Maurice Bennepont. He named Adrienne herself, 
Marshal Simen’s daughter^ Prince Djalma, M. Hardy, 
Gabriel Bennepont, Jacques Bennepontj or Couoh- 
tout-Ku ; and told her of the way in which each had 
been dealt with to prevent them from ^pearing before 
twelve o’clock at noon on tho 13th of February, 183!^ 
in the Bue St. Francis, with the exception of Gabriel 
Bennepont. He said all this had been accomplished 

the instigation and determined will of the Abbd 
d’ Agrigny, assisted by the Princess de St. Dizier ; and 
that he (Bodin) had been compelled to t^e an active 
pail in cairying out these nefarious detygns. Now, 
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however, he said ho had left the service of the Ahbe, 
and was determined to make all the reparation in his 
power. 

Adrienne was astounded at hearing these revela- 
tions ; for she had no distinct idea that she was one 
of the claimants of this inheritance. From what she 
knew of the antecedents of Bodln, and from his sadden 
apparent anxiety to make amends for the past, Adri- 
enne felt rather doubtful of his thorough sincerit}’. 
She would not, however, give him any cause to 
imagine that she suspected him in the least; and 
therefore she apparently placed implicit confidence in 
all that he said and did# 

Rodin, who was afskilful physiognomist, perceived 
the doubtful impression on the countenance of Adri- 
enne ; and he resorted to battery as a means of re- 
moving that impression. He commenced a long mne- 
gyric on her taste tn surrounding herself with ali that 
was noble and grand in science and art ; on the purity 
of her mind ; and on the peerless beautv of her person. 

Adrienne was insensibly divested oi her suspicions 
by Rodin’s adulator^rhapsody, and was about to chide 
him for his boldness, when the tonversation was in- 
terrupted by one of the nurses entering and saving} 
“ Mademoiselle, a little deforcied woman wishes to see 
you ; she is so badly dressed that I did not—’* 

“ Tell her to come up stairs,” interrupted Adrienne. 

“The doctor left orders that his carriage was to bo 
at your service ; shall the horses be put to it ?” 

“ In a quarter of kn hour,” said Adnenne ; then 
turning to Rodin, she added, “ do you think the mag- 
istrate will be lougbefore he returns with theorphansr” 

“1 do not thinK so, my dear lady ; but who is this 
deformed v^omau P” 

“ She is the adopted sister of a worthy young arti- 
zan who risked his life for my interests— a young wo- 
man of excellent qualities, with a generous and noblo 

The Mayeux entered, and Mademoiselle de Gardo- 
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villo went up to her, took her by the hand, and said, 
smilingly, “ Come, my dear girl, there are now no rails 
to separate us.** 

At that allusion, which reminded the Mayeux 
that her laborious hand had been kissed by that noble 
lady, she exhibited a feeling of gratitude, at once no^ 
ble and praiseworthy. As she hesitated to reply to 
that coraial reception, Adrienne, perceiving her em- 
barrassment, embraced her affectionately. No sooner 
did the arms of the young lady encircle her neck — no 
sooner did the coral lips come in contact with her pale 
and sickly cheek — than the poor girl, instead of speak- 
ing burst into a flood of tear^ r 

Kodin withdrew to a comer of the room, and re- 
garded all with secret uneasiness. He had heard of 
the noble manner in which the poor girl had acted, 
when suffering, and in distress, she refused the tempt- 
ing offer of the mother of the convent ; he also knew 
her devotedness to Agricola, which devotodness had, 
durina the last few days, extended itself to Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville, on account of her being Agricola’ s 
patron. He therefore wisely thought that one never 
ought to disdain enemies or frienas, however insig- 
nificant they apparently may be, and consequently de- 
termined to wm the poOr girl’s esteem. 

When the Mayenx bad shod abundance of tears — 
tears of mtitude— Adrienne, taking her richlv em- 
hroidoreof handkerchief, wiped her moistened cheeks. 

** Oh, howjcind you are! now charitable !*' cried the 
Mayeux, ferVently. 

** Mons. Bodin,** said Adrienne, exnltingly, ** look 
here, this is a treasure that I have discovered. Look 
at hjff ; love her and honour her as 1 do ; she posses- 
ses i heart that endears her to all. Would tnat we 
could find many hearts of such worth !** 

The Mayenx slowly raised her eyes, and fixing them 
on the ghastly countenance of Bodin, which Imd as- 
sumed a ailasive look, she shuddered. Strange! she 
had never seen that man before, and the moment she 
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looked upon hinii she experienced a rogue feeling of 
terror. 

The ex«8ecretary had studied physiosnomy too veil, 
not to read, in the oountenanoe of the Hajreux, the in- 
stinctire aversion she )iad for him. Fixing his eyes 
upon her, he seemed to. examine her with attention, 
.'i^r a short pause he launched out into a laudatory 
description of the indiyiduals belonging to the family 
in the Buo Bricc*Miche — ^Dagobert, his wife, and the 
son, Agricola— saying, that though they were poco:, 
yet they deperred to be ranked with the honourable of 

♦he earth— especially!^ Agncola, who was pj^essed of 

qualities that a princfmight be proud of. Kodin then, 
taking the hand of the Mareux, complimented her on 
being on terms of friendsnip with such an excellent 
family ; and praised her highly for that derotedness 
whieh she had erer manifested for Agricola’s welfare. 

The poor Mayeux’s cheeks became crimsoned at 
hearing Kodin speak thus of herself and the family she 
was so much attached to ; she felt her suspicions giv- 
ing way, tmd began t^have a feeling of respect for the 
stnnger. 

Aft^ making use of a little more flattery and com- 
mendation, and promising to b^end the girl to the 
utmost of his power^ Eodin perceived that he had 
gained the good opinion of the Mayeux. 

** Well, my good girl,” said Adnenne, ** what good 
fortune sent you here P’ ’ The Mayeux replied : 

This morning Dagobert received a lefter, telling 
him- to be at this place, as he would hear ihat which 
would interest him much. Thinking that it related to 
the Mesdemoiselles Simons, he said--* Ton have token 
a great interest in these poor oiphans ; come with ihie. 
then, and yon will witness my joy in finding them.* 
When we arrived here, be became impatient, osM the 
woman who opened the door if the orphans were here, 
and on being fold that they were not, ne would not lis- 
ten to in^ remonstranoes, bat went straight to ^ 
convent** 

494 ^ 
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“Ah I with such a man,” paid B-odin, “reasoning ' 
is of little avail.*’ 

“ I hope he will not be detected,” said Adrienne. 

“ 1 do not ihinh he will; He will be refused ad- 
mittance, that’s all. The mag Uitrate will soon return, 
therefore I think I will retire^ and go and look after 
Prince Djalma. Should I get any information, where 
shall 1 write to you— or where can 1 see you P” 

“ Y ou will find me in my new house, in the Bue 
d’Aniou. But stop— I do not think it will be prudent 
to take Djalma to my pavilion, i will find out some 
other place equally suitable ; for I do not wish him 
to know that 1 befriend him.” i 

“Why?” inquired Eodin, not pleased with this 
arrangement. 

“ I wish Djalma to bt totally ignorant of his un- 
known friend. At a later period I will be guided by 
circumstances. Call upon me to-morrow, and we will 
converse further on the matter.” 

“Your wishes, my dear lady, will ^ be carefully 
attended to.” 

As Bodin was leaving, DagobdStt entered. * * At last 
I have found one,” said Dagobert, seizing Bodin by 
the throat. 

Adrienne and the kBiyeux cried out in alarm, “ In 
the name of heaven, what are you doing P” 

“ What am I doing I” replied the soldier, impa- 
tiently, still keeping his hold of Bodin ; “ I have 
canght one«^f the scoundrels belonring to* the rene- 
gade, and he shall not go till he tells me whhre my 
children are.” 

“ You are strangling me,” cried Boding trying to 
free himself. 

“ Where are the orphans P” cried Dagobert, in a 
towering voice. 

“ Help I Hedp !” cried the Jesuit 

The Mayeuz went to the soldier, and cried, “ For 
shame, Daj^bert to act in this manner in the i^esenee 
of Hademoiselle de Cardoville.” ^ 
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Oa hearing the name of his son’s benefactor, the 
soldier relaxed hi'^ hold of the ex-secretary, who hastily 
adjusted his dress. 

Adrienne gently chided' Dagohort, and asked him 
why he acted in such a manner to the gentleman. 

Why, mademoiselle,** said the soldier, “ MarhUul 
Simon will be in Paris to-day or to-morrow, and whnt 
shall 1 say to him when he asks me for his children?" 

** Is the Marshal indeed coming so soon F" asked 
Adrienne. 

Rodin assumed an air of surprise and gladness. 

“ He is,” said Bagobert. “I received a letter from 
the Marshal yesterdy evening ; he landed at Havre. I 
have been seeking tne children ever since the failure 
of the plot of these wretches.** 

“ Hear me,” said Rodin, and I will—’* 

”-Qo away !” said the soldier, his anger increasing 
as he thought of the Marshal’s arrival. 

The ex-secretary assured the soldier that he intended 
to do so instantly ; then whispering to Adrienne, he 
said, ” Poor fellow ! sorrow has bewildered him, and 
he is incapable of linSerstanding me. Explain every* 
thine to him, my dear lady, and give him this packet ; 
it wUl avenge me nobly.** 

Rodin then left the apartment. Adrienne approached 
the soldier, and said, smilingly, ** Your ire, my good 
friend, was aronsed against that gentleman, who has 
just left us ; but let me assure you that be is your 
liiend.” • 

” The Lord preserve me from such friends !” cried 

is indeed your friend,” returned Adri- 
n instance of his friendship, he has re- 
quested me to give you this packet.’* 

Adrienne then gave to Dagohert the packet, which, 
when he had open^ the soldier found his silver cross 
of hononr, attached to a faded red ribbon, that had 
been porleinedfrom him along with hia papers^ at the 
inn 01 the Wh^e Falcon, where his hone Jovial was 
destroyed. 


Bagobert. 

” Oh, but he 
enne ; and as a 
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The soldier was in an ecstacy of joy when he saw 
this emblem of his bravery, and, on the spur of the 
moment, he ran out of the room, and overtaking Rodin 
before he had left tiie house, brought him back to the 
apartment in which Adiienne and the Mayeux were 
seated, and humbly apologised to the ex-secretary for 
having behaved so outfageously towards him. 

liomn freely pardoned the soldier, and told the three 
persons in his presence that they must attribute all 
their mishaps and misfortunes to the evil designs of 
the Abbe d*Agrigny ; and warned them to be on their 
guard against his luture machinations, as ho was the 
chief agent' of a Secret Society \th at existed for the 
purpose df entrapping unwary individuals, and perse- 
cuting iliem unaer the pretext of religious zeal. The 
cx-secretai*y then turning to the Mayeux, gave her 
directions where she could find her sister Cephyse, 
and, taking out his purse, presented her with some 
money, telling her to take it to relieve the wants of 
her destitute sister. 

M. Geronde, the magistrate, h^re entered the apart- 
ment, but without bringing with him the daughters of 
Marshal Simon. The Superior of the convent pre- 
tended that she had no knowledge of them, and the 
magistrate, after a rigid search, was unable to find 
them. 

The hopes of Dagobert to find the children were now 
entirely decoyed. 

'While the mt^stiate was relating the failure of his 
object, Rodin slipped quietly away unperceived. His 
departure was not noticed for several minutes after, 
ana then eveij one was surprised with his strange 
conduct.' Before they had time to recover from their 
surprise, the door was opened, and Marshal Simon 
stood before them. 
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CHAPTEfi XXV. 

BUfiPlClON AND DUPLICITY. 

Mahshall Simon, puke of Ligny, was tall in sta- 
ture, with an expressive and chivalric countenance, 
ilia hair, cut short, was tinged with gray about the 
temples, but his eyebrows were dark as jet, as also 
were his large moustaches, while his walk was free 
and firm, and testified bis military impetuosity. Aa 
atnne are proud of their high birth, so General Simon 
prided himself on his obscure oiigin ; for he was proud 
of his father— a rigid republican— an intelligent and 
laborious artizan-'Vi'ho for foiiy years had been an 
honour to— the example anfi the glory of— the labour- 
ing classes. In accepting with gratitude, the aristo- 
cratic title which the Emperor had aw'orded him, 
Pierre Simon had acted like those good-hearterl peo- 
ple, who, receiving from an affectionate friend, a use- 
less ^t, accept it with gratitude, on account of the 
hana that bestowedlit. 

When the Marshal entered the room, a melancholy 
expression shaded his countenance ; but when his eye 
rested on Dagobert, a flush oi joy irradiated it. and ne 
ran with joy to the ex-grenadicr, crying out, *‘My old 
friend ! my brave old friend T' 

Dyobert was silent, but tears ran down his cheeks. 

“Well, you reached Paris by the 13th (ff February,” 
said the Marshal. 

“Yes,” replied the soldier, “but everything is put 
off for four months.” 

The Marshal then inquired about his wife and child. 

At this Dagobert remained speechless. Adrienne 
now approached the Marshal, and in as judicious a 
manner as possible informed him of the death of hU 
wife ; “but,” said Adrienne, “she has left two lovely 
g;irls, twins, and they are related to me by family 
ties.” 
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The Marshal was greatly shocked to hear of his wife's 
death, and tears trickled down his bronzed face. Be* 
covering himself, however, he gazed with interest on 
the amiable countenance of Adrienne. Then, in amaze* 
ment he murmured — “ Twins— relatives of yours-* 
dear lady 1" 

“ Yes,'* replied Adrienne, “ they are my relations, 
and 1 love them dearly.” 

“ But where are they P why are they not here to 
welcome their father P” asked the Marshal. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville then informed Marshal 
Qimon how his daughters had been abducted from 
Dogobert's wife under a false prof^ence that they were 
merely gt'ing to pay a visit to a relative, and that they 
would be brought back ii^a short time. ** Instead of 
that,** Adrienne said, ** ttiey have been immured in a 
convent ; and all the efforts of the good Dagobort, and 
his son, have been as yet unavailing to release them.’* 

The Marshal gently chided Dagobert for not exer- 
cising more care and watchfulness over his treasures ; 
and inouired in what convent they were confined. 

The Manhal had scarcely askea the question, when 
Bodin, holding Bose and Blanohe by the hand, enter- 
ed the apartment. 

The lovely twins were immediately looked in the 
embrace of their father ; and in a short time afterward, 
Adrienne, the Mapux, Bagohert, the Marshal, andhia 
two daughters, left the asylum. 

At a shoiC distance from the asvlum, Adrienne part- 
ed from the company of Marshal Simon and his two 
daughters, saying she would see them arain in a short 
time. She wen, taking the Mayeuz alon^ with her, 
proceeded to'her mansion in the Bue d* Anjou. Adri- 
enne had richly furnished this house some mouths 
previous to leaving her aunt ; and it was now farther 
embellished by the addition of all the elegance and 
costliness that had so recently decorated the hotel de 
St. Dizier. Wishing to have persons about her in 
whom she eould place confidence, she sfut for M. Bv- 
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pont, her steward at the Ch&teau de Cardoville, to 
come and take charge of her household in Paris. Her 
friend, the Count de Monthron, advised her to engage 
an equerry, and he recommended M. de Bonneville, a 
person well skilled in the manage. Hebe, Georgette, 
and Florine, had returned to Adrienne. Florine was 
compelled by Itodin to act still as a spy on her mis- 
tress. Adrienne had taken the Mayeux to live with 
lier, and had appointed the poor girl to act in the ca- 
pacity of almoner, to distribute to the poor the bounty 
of her benevolent mistress. 

^ Adrienne, a few days after she had got her house- 
hold comjlletcd, sat at her boudoir, reflecting ou some- 
tiling which the throbbing of her heart tolg her W'as 
necessary to her happiness. At length she rang a lit- 
tle bell, and Hebo presented^ersolf in a new and beau- 
tiful costume. 

“ Where is Plorine P* asked Adrienne. 

** She went out two hours ago, Mademoiselle, re- 
specting some business that was very urgent.’’ 

« Who called for her r 

“ The young persihi who is your almoner, madem- 
oiselle ; she went out very early this morning, and on 
her return she asked for Florine, who went out and 
lias not since returned.” * 

Adrienne attributed Florine’s absence to some hnsi- 
ness connected with the office which the Mayeux sus- 
tained in her household. In a short time afterward 
Adrienne sent for her almoner. • 

The Mayenx entered hurriedly, her face was pale 
aud agitated, and she cried in a tremulous voice^ **Ahl 
mademoiselle, my presentiments did not deceive me— 
you are betrayed !” 

“ What presentiments are you alluding to, my dear 
girl, and who is it that is betraying me z asked Adri- 
enne. 

“Monsieur Rodin !” replied the Mayeux. 

Affirienno looked at her with astonishment, and 
aaid, What Jo yon say T* 
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**M. Eodm is betraving yon, mademoiselle.*' 

*'HaI Impossible!'^ cried Adrienne. 

** The iirst time I saw M. Rodin/' said the Mayeux, 
** I was seized with a feeling of terror which I could 
not resist. I was afraid on your account, mademoi- 
selle." 

** But why," said Adnenne, ** w^re vou not afraid 
on your own account, my dear friend 

"I know not, mademoiselle, but so it was; and so 
great was my fear, that in spite of his benevolence to 
my sister, I could not help bein^ afraid of him." 

"Well, how^, has your suspicion changed into cer-; 
tainty P" inquired Adrienne. . 

"'festerday I went to take my sister Cephyse the 
money M. Rodin had given me for her. She was not 
in, so 1 came away, and Vent again this morning; and 
then I learned that M. Rodin, who lives in the same 
house with my sister, was visited yesterday by the 
AIM d’A^igny !" 

" The AbbI d’ Agrigny I” cried Adrienne. 

** Yes^ mademoiselle, and he stopped two hours with 
M. Rodin. This awakened my suspicions. I asked the 
porter if they appeared angry with each other ; and he 
told me they did not, and that the Ahb€ said, on leav* 
ing Rodin at the door; * To-morrow I shall write to 
you. 

" What motive can he have in betraying me ? Is it 
not rather that the Abb4 and my aunt have reason to 
be afraid o{ me P" 

" But, mademoiselle, how can we account fort the 
meeting of these two men, who have so many reasons 
for disliking each other and keeping asunder — does it 
not appear as if they had some sinister project in view P 
I am not alone in this opinion, when 1 told Florine of 
the Abbd’s visit to Rodin, she was as much alarmed as 
myself, and said that she did not like to disturb ^ur 
r^by informing you of our suspicions^ but would her- 
self go immediately to the Hotel de St. Dizier, and try 
if she could discover whether mattep were as we 
eospected* 
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^^Florine is an excellent girl/* said Adrienne, smil* 
ing : ** but I think both she and you have been mis* 
led DY your zeal on this occasion/' 

“ We may be so/’ said the MaYeuz ; then, after re- 
flecting for a moment, she added, as if yielding to a 
conclusion superior to all reasoning, and yet, believe 
me, mademoiselle, you are betrayed. I am convinced 
of it. Appearances are against this opinion ; but, be- 
lieve me, presentiments are too strong not to be 
correct. Did you not discover the most secret in- 
stincts of my heart, and why should 1 not divine the 
\ dan^rs with which you are threatened P” 

“What did I discQver P” inquired Adrienne. 

“ Alas ! all the susceptibility of an unhai^ crea- 
ture, whose life is not like that of others, if I have 
hitherto been silent, it is not because I am ignorant 
how much I am Indebted to you. In short, madem- 
oiselle, who told you that the only way you could aid 
me without hurting my feelings, was by appointing 
me to an office which would render me useful to the 
poor and unfortunate with whom 1 am so well ac- 
quainted P Who tdid you, mademoiselle, when you 
wirfied to place me at your table as your fnend— I, a 

£ oor work-^rl, in whose person you were desirous of 
onouring industry, resigna^on and probity- who 
told you when I replied by tears of gratitude and re- 
net, that my refusal was not from false modesty, but 
DY a consciousness of my deformity ? Who told you 
tnat 1 would be glad to have a small «nd solitary 
apartment in tiiis splendid mansion, rather than be 
near yon, where, without envying the elegant and 
charming creatures that surround you, I would, by an 
involuntarv comparison that would present itself, be 
always emoarrassed and confused in their presence P 
and who revealed to you all the painful and secret sus- 
ceptibilities of an isolated position like mine P He un- 
doubtedly, who in his infinite greatness watches over 
the whole universe, and at the same time forgets not 
the meanest c^ature that crawls ! and yet, you wiU 
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not believe that my gratitude enables me to divine the 
dangers which now threaten you. Ah ! Mademoiselle, 
some have aninstinot for the preservation of those 
whom they cherish. This instinct God has given me. 
I say again — you are betrayed, mademoiselle !” 

Florine, in some trepidation, now appeared. 

“ Well, Florine, where have you been P” asked 
Adrienne. 

“ At the Hotel de St. Dirier, mademoiselle.’* 

“Whjidid you go there?” asked Adrienne. 

“I'his morning. Mademoiselle there,” pointing to 
the Mayeux, “ told me of her suspicions concerning 
the Abbe d’Agrigny’s visit to Bpdin, and showed me 
that tlify e could be no doubt as to liis treason, so 1 
went to the pavilion prqjending I had left something 
behind, and 1 inquired of Madame Grivois where Ko- 
din had been lately, but she evaded my question. I 
then found I could get no information. In a short time 
I saw M. Rodin drive to Rue Blanche, No. 39. 

“There he will see the prince,” said Adrienne. 

“To be sure he will,” replied Florine, “perhaps 
his intentions are to betray him 'too. I have thought 
of a plan which would show wlietbcr or not he is 
deceiving }ou, madem 9 lselle.” 

“ Explain yourself P'*^ said Adrienne. 

“lloaiu will soon be in the presence of the prince,” 
replied Florine, “ by hiding yourself near the hot- 
house, you will be able to hear whether Rodin is a 
traitor or if:>t.” 

“ What ! become a despicable spy P” said Adrienne. 

“ Permit me to go then, Mademoiselle,” said the 
Mayoox. 

I cannot permit any such thing,” said Adrienne ; 
then turning to Florine, she added, “ request M. de 
Bonneville to get the carriage ready at once.’* 

“You agree then. Mademoiselle, said Florine. 

Yes replied Adrienne, “ it is the only course left 
open for removing my suspicions.” 

After half on hour s drive they canpi to the gate of 
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tlie ffoi'den ; Florino went in first, and found that the 
blind of the window in the garden was down, and both 
herself and Adrienne advanced without being seen to 
the place of concealment, and distinctly heard the fol- 
lowing conversation between Djalma and Rodin. 

Romn entered Djalma’s apartment, and roused him 
from a deep reverie. Starting up the prince said, “ Ex- 
cuse me, I did not see vou enter.” 

No apology is needed ; my dear prince. I desire 
to make you as comfortable as if you wereiz)|||pur own 
country.” ^ 

am thankful for yourkiinlness,” said the prince, 
* your goodness makers me think of my father, and of 
one who was os a parent to me.” » 

“ 1 come to release you,” ^id Rodin. “ Your se- 
clusion was necessary for your own interest.” 

“ When may I leave this place F” 

As soon as you like, roy dear prince.” 

“ Come, then, let us go, said the prince, joyfully. 

“ Where ?” cried Rodin, in surprise. 

“ To thank those friends who I have waited three 
days to see. It is a long time.” 

” Stay,” said Kodiu, ” I have many things to ex- 
plain. Certainly, you have friepds, or rather a friend ; 
for friends are rare,” 

“But you F” 

“Yes, myself, and another who desires to remain 
unknown,” said Rodin. 

“WhyF” 

“Because his peace and happiness require it” 

“Why this mystery in doing good P’^ 

“You would justify your friend if you knew him.” 

“ Perhaps I might, if he is a true mend.” 

“Just BO, my dear prince.” 

“ Why does this friend hide himself? Is he asham- 
ed of me, or ought 1 to be ashamed of him ? I only 
acoe]^ the hospitality of those who think 1 am worthy.” 

“You are too susceptible, my dear prince. Remem- 
ber you are a I«ng way from your own country, and 
that consideration ought to weigh with you.” 
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Althougli ignorant of certain social regulations, 
Djalma hw too much candour and good sense not to 
acquiesce to what seemed to be reasonable ; he there- 
fore geutl]r replied, Tou are right, my father : 1 am 
ho longer in my own country ; the customs are did'er- 
ent— I shall retlect." The Indian remained pensive 
for a few moments, and then resumed in a calm tone, 
“ I have reflected, father, and I find that, in no coun- 
try in the world, under any pretext whatever, ought 
a man ^honour to conceal himself from his fnend, 
who is fuo honourable.’* 

The pi inco w'os now proceeding towards the door, 
w'hen Kodin arrested his steps by saying, But, sup- 
posing it was a lady — ’ 

“ A lady !” cried Djalma, in a joyful tone. 

Kodiu then told himhiat an elderly lady had formed 
a strong attachment towards him— so strong that she 
had set apart this house for his dwelling, and fur- 
nished it in the manner he now beheld ; and that by 
her liberality he would have everything provided for 
him suitable to his rank, — servants, carriages and 
horses — in fact, the entire equi^ge of a royal prince ; 
and that the Count do Montnron would intiuducehim 
to the best society in Paris. But the arch Jesuit cau- 
tioned the prince to bb wary, as he would be in great 
danger from some enemies ho hud in the city. i 

' Djalma replied that he was not afraid of open qne- 
mies ; if thev would confront him, he had no dotibt 
but he wifsla be able to cope with them. 

Paranghea now entered, and said to Bodin, “ Aman 
has been at your bouse with this letter. He says it is 
of importonce, and that it is from the Marquis de 

Wili you excuse me, prince ?” said Bodin ; “ this 
letter is of inmortance. On leaving the house this 
morning, 1 tola them to send the man here with it when 
he came.** 

When Faranghea had gone ou^ Bodin bmn to 
search his pockets ; and, after feeling in all ofthem, 
he cried, Ah, how unfortunate.’* 
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“ What is the matter ?'* asked Djalma. 

1 have left my spectacles, or lost them ; and this 
letter requires an immediate answer — ‘ Yes/ or ‘ no/ 
and 1 cannot read it without spectacles.” 

“ 1 will read it for you, if you choose, and think 
no more about it,” said Bjalma. 

** I should feci extremely obliged, my dear prince^ 
if you would.” 

Djalma took the letter, and read as follows : 

“lour visit to the Hotel do St. Dizier, a^jiii^ what I 
have heard, must be considered as a new agression on 
your part. Behold the last proposition that will be 
made to you, which will probably be as fruitless as 
that which induced me to see you yesterday in the Kue 
Clovis. Take care ; if you ^e obstinate enough to 
maintain an unequal striie, you will expose yourself to 
the hatred of those who foolishly endeavour to pro- 
tect you. In being hostile to us, you have everything 
to fear, and little to gain in embracing the cause of 
those who call you their friend—dupc would be a more 
appropriate title ; fo^; if you are sincere, your disin- 
terestedness would be inexplicable. In order to make 
up for the probable generosity of your friends, on con- 
dition that you quit Paris for fix mouths, you will 
receive 1,000 francs per month, 10.000 francs on set- 
ting out^ and 20,000 franca after the six months are 

'^^ho are those people whom yon protect ?” asked 
Bjalma ; ” and why do their enemies wish f ou to ab- 
sent yourself for six months P” 

former are poor people, my dear prince, with- 
out resources, who are engaged in a law-suit, and who 
are iu danger of being crushed by powerful parties. 
However, I know all well, andean turn everyui^in 
favour of those whose cause 1 have espoused. What 
eould 1 do P Poor and helpless, I natmrally took their 
part.. You must understand, that in securing my ab- 
setiee there will be no one to watch the movements of 
Ihe latter, and hy the expiration of six months thef 
will have gained their cause/* 
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Djalma continued — “ You will receive this Idler at 
three o’clock ; if at four o’clock we have not an am - 
wer in your own hand -writing, we shall begin wai", 
not to-moiTow, but even this evening.” 

Kodin took the letter, and crumpled it in the form 
of a ball, and calling Faranghea, said, ” Clive this to 
the man who is waiting, and tell him that such is my 
answer.” 

“Your doing this, my father,” said the prince, 
“ m^ endanger your safety.” 

*• Yes, dbar prince : but I must not, like you, kill 
my enemies because tney are wicked.” He added, on 
seeing Bjalma’s countenance darken, “I am wrong ; 
1 will not advise you any more on this subject. Only 
let us put the qiiestion^ the worthy and noble pro- 
tectress, whom I will see to-morrow ; if she gives mo 
permission I will tell you the names of your enemies.” 

“And that ladjr— that sacred mother — is one to 
whom I may submit my judgment.” 

“ She !” cried llodin. “There is no more noble or 
generous being ujmn earth.’' Going towards the win- 
dow, he added, “Your protectress is the impersonation 
of morality and courage. One w'ho soothes the suffer- 
ing, and is generous to all. A short time since, that 
noble woman spoke to* me in the most ennobling lan- 
guage. * Sir,’ she said, *aB soon as 1 suspect one in 
whom I have confidence 

Before Bodin could finish, Adrienne came from her 
hiding-plane. Djalma started back, and Bodin. with 
pretended surprise, said, “What! Mademoiselle de 
CardoviUe?” 

“ Yes. sir,” said Adrienne, with emotion, “ I come 
to end the sentence you began, 1 have said to you al- 
ready that when 1 suspected any one 1 always told 
that person openly. Well, I admit that I did notact 
up to my word. 1 came here with unjust auapioioiis ; 
and your answer to the Marquis d’Agrigny gives me 
additional proof of your truth and devotraneaa. For 
the first time in my life, 1 allowed myself to be the 
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Spy, and this act deserves punishmeni-^a reparation 
which I am ready to make— excuses which 1 make to 
you.” Then speaking to Djalma, she added, “ Dear 
prince, the secret is there no longer. 1 am Mademoi- 
selle (le (’ardoville, your relative; andl trust that you 
will accept from a sister the hospitality that you 
would have got from a mother.” 

Djalma was silent. He thought much of this sud- 
den apparition, which, for beauty far exceeded the 
visions of his dreams. 

Adrienne, compelled, through the fixed look of 
Djnlraa to withdraw her eyes, again looked at him as 
if in request of a reply to her kind offer ; but she met 
with the same silence, the same ardent and savage 
look. Wishing to terminate lier embaiTassing situa- 
tion^ she murmured in a lowhnd trembling voice, to 
Kodin, “ You can let the prince know my offer, sir ; 
I cannot stay here any longer.” 

At the first step that AdVicuiie made, Djalma sprang 
towards her, as a tiger would upon his prey, when the 
young lady in terror screamed. The shrieK seemed to 
call Djalma to himaidf, for, falling upon his knees, 
he said, in a tremulous voice, and a tear in his eye, 
“ Oh, do not go ; do not leave me ; for a long time I 
have been expecting yon.” > 

^‘It is impossible for me to stay any longer.” 

“ But you will relur^! I shall see you again soon I** 

“Oh, no. Iv 'ver!” saul .Vlrienne, with great emo- 
tion. Then she withdrew in the midst of ^e excite- 
ment. 

As Florine was passing before Bodin, to join her 
mistress, the Jesuit whispered— “ Finish that business 
of the Mayt ux to-morrow.” 

Florine, trembling, hurriedly followed her mistress. 

Bodin advanced to Djalma, who was still u^n his 
knees, his head hung upon his breast, and said, 
“ Alas, my dear prince, 1 did not wish to let it be 
known who was your benefactress. I was aware that 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville was beantifnl, and I like« 
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TTise knew tlmt love was an ardent passion in youtl!)> 
and when that love was unrequited, it becomes dan- 
gerous. For, my dear prince, your fair benefactress 
foTes even to madness, a handsome young man of this 
place.” 

As soon as these words were uttered, Djalma raised 
his hands to his heart, uttered a shrill cry, and falling 
back, fainted. 

Bodin coldly looked at him for a few minutes, then 
brushing the elbows of bis old coat, he turned away, 
saying, “Ah, ah, the bait takes ; a bite— a bite.” 


CHAPTEB XXVI. 

THE INNOCENT TICTIM. 

About nine o’clock in the evening of the ds^ that Adri- 
enne had seen Djabu^ for the first time, Fiorine, pale 
and agitated, stealthily went into the Mayeux’s bed- 
room, and placing the candle on tie mantel-piece, cast 
a hurried glance round the chamber, opened the draw- 
ers, and, after an impatient search for some time, she 
at length found a bundle of papers, which she rapidly 
perused, and was about to put tnem in her pocket, but, 
after a moment’s reflection shejilnced them where she 
had found them, and restoring everything to order, 
took the c^dle and quitted the apartment without be- 
ing observ^. ^ 

The ^ following day, when the Mayeux was sitting 
alone in her chamber, a servant entered, and sai^ 
” Mademoiselle, a young man of the name of Agricola 
Baudoin wishes to speak to yon.” The Mayeux ut- 
tered an exclamation of joy and surprise, blushed 
slightly, and ran out to meet him. 

AgncolOf on seeing the Mt^eux, sainted her in the 
most affectionate manner, and said, that he had come 
to consult her on one or two subjects of the utmost 
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ItDiiortaiice. The poorer!, with blushing coantenance, 
invited him to come ^ ith her into her own apartment. 
When Agricola and his adopted sister had seated 
themselves in Mayeux*s chamber, the young black- 
smith told his hearer that on the morning of that day, 
whilst ho was going to the refectory, a carriage drove 
up to where he was, and a lady alighted, and coming 
up to him, asked him if ho was one of M. Hardy’s 
workmen ; an^ on his replying in the affirmative, she 

1 told her that he had not, so^ar I knew ; for I said M. 
Hardy was at that time absent from Paris. ** Now. 
mv dear sister,” said Agricola. thought I would 
ask you what you thought of inis affair.” ^ 

Tne Mayeux told Anicola that she could come to 
no other conclusion than tnat the lady was in love 
with M. Hardy ; and the poor girl bethought her of 
the proposition the Mother of the convent made to her 
when applying for employment through the recom- 
mendation of Florine : that proposition being that she 
should act as a spy in the family of M. Hardy. The 
Mayeux asked Agnbola if the lady was young and 
handsome 

The young blacksmith replied that he 'thought the 
lady had some beauty, but as lUer veil partly concealed 
her face, he could not hare a full yiew of it ; vet what 
partial glimpse he got of her countenadee, ne could 
say she was handsome. * 

The Mayeux again reiterated her fonter opinion 
that the young lady was some one who was in lore 
with M. Hardy. 

Agricola then related to the Mayeux a disagreement 
there was between M. Fiipeand’s workmen and those 
emplojred by M. Hardy ; and said that the former 
were oircnlating slanderous handbills about M. Har- 
dy^B workmen, calculated to do them an injiOT. 

The Mayeux adyised the young blacksmitn to ac- 
quaint M. Hardy of that matter, who would no doubt 
put a stop to it) 


Q 
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Agricola had now a more dclicntc subject to bring 
before the Mayeux, and he approached it in some tre- 
pidation. He began by saying, “ You know, my dear 
sister, that sinoe n^ ciiildnood, I have concealed no- 
thing from you ; I have, however, always intended, 
should any tiling serious occur, which should make me 
think of marrymg, I would seek your advice as I would 
that of a sister. Well, I am now deeply in love, and 
I think of marrying.’* 

At this announcement the poor Mayeux felt as if 
paralysed ; it seemed to her that her blood stopped in 
ner veins ; her heart ceased to beat ; she felt as if she 
w^ere about to fall from her seat. This violent emo- 
tion, hojvever, parsed away ; she raised her head, and 
looking with calmness at A gricola, said, in a firm voice, 
“Ah ! you are in love vfith some one.” 

“ Yes, my good Mayeux, the young woman to whom 
I am attached is very pretty, as fair as a lily, with the 
form of a nymph, and lai-ge blue eyes, as mild and 
kind as your own.*' 

“Ob, Agricola, you flatter me ** 

“ No, DO, it’s Angele 1 am flattering. Isn’t that a 
pretty name,, my good sister P** 

“Charming,*’ replied the poor girl, contrasting it, 
with sorrow, to that of the Mayeux. “ Yes,*’ resum- 
ed she. witn fearful composure, “ it is a charming 
name.’^ 

“^y, and her heart is as good as yours.” 

“ She h|s, then, my eyes and my heart,” replied the 
poor girl, smiling, “it is singular how we resemble 
each other.” 

The young blacksmith did not detect the hidden 
meaning of these word^ and he continued with ten- 
derness and sincerity, “Do you think, my good May- 
enx, I would have fallen in love with any one whose 
character and disposition did not resemble yours.” 

“Fie, brother, said the Mayeux, “I ^nk yon are 
gallant to-day ; but how did you become acquainted 
with this charming person P” 
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She is the sister of one of my comrades, and has 
lately come from Lillo. The first time I saw her X 
passed three hours in her company, talking to her, 
her mother and brother. I became at once deeplv 
enamoured of her, and my love has been augmented 
ever since, so that I have resolved to marry her, if, 
after you nave seen her, you give me your consent , 
for you know 1 place implicit confidence in the almost 
incredible instinct of your heart ; therefore I want you 
to go with me, to-morrow, to visit Angele." 

The Mayeux, before promising to accompany Agri- 
cola, asked the consent of Adrienne to do so, and this 
being readily granted, the young blacksmith took his 
departure, having prumisea to call again oif the mor- 
row at three o’clock. 

When Agricola had gone, the Mayeui visited Adri- 
enne, and remained with her till ten o’clock, and then 
retired to her chamber, where she took up some man- 
uscript papers, and commenced writing, adding more 
to what was already written; and continued her task 
for some hours. « 

This manuscript was a journal, or diary of the poor 
gifl’s experience for some time past. In this journal 
she noted down her hopes an^ fears on the suoject of 
her love for Agricola. The Mayeux found a melan- 
choly charm in these mute ana solitary confessions, 
sometimes written in simple and affecting poetry, and 
now in artless prose ; and she gradually accustomed 
herself to note down other feelings than tfiose relating 
to Agricola, although he was at the bottom of all her 
thoughts. Yet there were thoughts that arose in her 
mind at the sight of beauty, requited love, maternal 
joy, riches, ana misfortune, which related too closely 
to her own peculiarly unfortunate condition, for her to 
communicate them, even to Agricola* 

On the following day this courageous young woman 
kept her promise, and went with Agricom to M. 
Hardy's factoir, to visit AngMe. Fiorina, availing 
herself of the Mayeux’e absence, entered the poor girl's 
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cliambtir, and in snarcUinj' a drawer found tUisjournal, 
took possession of it, and left in its place a sealed 
packed which Rodin had given her for that pui'poso. 

When Florine had entered her own chamber, yield- 
ing to her curiosity, she began to look over the manu- 
script she had taken possession of. Among; several 
scraps of poetry, all of which breathed love for Agri- 
cola, she found several fragments in prose, relating to 
divers facts. Two or three passages nearly at the close 
of the journal, regarding f lorine's efforts to obtain 
employment for the Mayeux. deeply interested the 
young ^irl. They were as follows : — 

“ This has been a happy day for me, for I am, in 
fact, to gat work ; which good fortune I owe to a 
young person, full of k\ndnc 8 s and of tender heart. 
She is going to take me tb-morrew to the convent of 
St. Marie, where she thinks I will get employed. 

Never shall 1 forget the kind and touching man- 
ner with which that handsome young girl received me 
— me, so poor and wretched. Ihat, however, does not 
80 much astonish me ; for she hgs been a long time 
' near Mademoiselle de Cardoville. The remembrance 
of her name will be always dear to me— a name pretty 
as the girl herself— Flqjine. 

** I am nothing— I have nothing— but if the fervent 
wishes of a heart overflowing with gratitude are avail- 
able, Mademoiselle Florine will be happy— very, very 

^L^ese liifbs, which expressed so forcibly the May- 
eux’s gratitude, deeply afi'eoted Florine. Happily, 
good is as contagious ^ evil. Stimulated by all that 
was upright and noble in the pages which she had read, 
Florine, yielding to her better nature, which occasiou- 


ully showed itself, left her room with the manuscript, 
determined, if the Mayeux had not returned, to pnf it 
again in its place, ana to tell Rodin that her search 
was in ?ain ; that the Mareux had apparently disco- 
vered Im attempt to extract her journal. 

A few minutes after Floiine had derided on placing 
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the manusciipt ^hore she had found it, the Mayeuz 
returned from the factory, where she had fulfilled her 
Ijainful task in regaid to Ang^le. whom the poor girl, 
after a long conversation, advised Agricola to marry. 

The Mayeux entered her chamber, broken down 
with fatigue and sorrow. She threw herself into a 
chair, while the most profound silence reigned in the 
house, occasionally disturbed by sudden gusts of wind 
that snook the trees in the garden. 

“At least,” said she to herself, “I shall now no 
longer be agitated by foolish hopes, and ridiculous 
suppositions. The marriage of Agricola will put an end 
to the silly dreams I have indulged.” 

Absorbed m rtfiection for some moments*, she at last 
rose, and going to her drawer, said, “ My sdle gratifi- 
cation wUl be in confiding to this mute witness my 
troubles and afflictions. At some futile period^ when 
perusing these pages, I may find co&olation in 
which now afiects me so much.” 

With this comforting observation, the Mayeux, 
looking in the drawer, started back in alarm at not 
finding her journal; she became pale, and her knees, 
trembled, on perceiving a letterad dressed to her in its 
place. 

On opening the letter, a cheque for 500 francs fell 
upon the table, and she read as follows: — 

“ Mademoiselle,— Your history is strange and inter- 
esting. That portion of it which relates to your love 
for Agricola, will be submitted to him, j(or I cannot 
resist the pleasure ofmakinjg known your passion, per- 
suaded that he will not bo insensible to it. 

** To share the eratification which I have enjoyed 
with others, the whole shall be nrinted, as good things 
cannot be too widely spread. Some will weep, others 
will laugh ; such is the world. One thing certain is, 
that Tonr journal will make a noise, depend on it. 

**Ab you may be desirous of withdrawing after this 
trinmpli» and as yon were the only possessor of rags 
when yon entered this house, irhert yon wish to nfe 
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the lady, which ill becomes one of your engaging ap- 
pearance, 500 francs arc enclosed in this letter for 
your manuscripts. Should you be modest enough to 
withdraw from the felicitations which will be shower- 
ed down upon you to-morrow, when your journal will 
be in circulation, you will not bo without resources. 

“ One of your sisterhood, 

“A TRUE Mayeux.** 

This insulting note, appeared to bo framed by some 
one jealous of the position the Mayeux occupied, and 
had been concocted with the skill likely to produce 
the desired cdcct. 

** Oh, God !*’ were the words uttered by the un- 
happy ^rWn her sudden consternation. This fresh 
stroke stunned her senses, and for several minutes she 
remained bewildered ana stupid. The hospitable 
house in which, after so many vicissitudes the poor 
Mayeux had fonnd shelter, she must quit for ever. 
The fear and delicacy of the innocent creature would 
not permit her to remain in a bouse where the secret 
thoughts of her soul had been so shamefully laid bare, 
and which would soon reflect uppn her derision and 
contempt. 

The Mayeux had no thought of demanding justice 
from Mademoiselle de Qirdoville. To foment trouble 
in the house she was about to leave forever seemed to 
her ungrateful. She did not attempt to guess the au- 
thor or so despicable a theft, and of so insulting a let- 
ter. What good could result therefrom P She had de- 
termined tomee from the humiliation which threaten* 
ed her. With calmness she arose ; her looks somewhat 
hoggnud; her eyes tearless— -for she had wept the 
whme day — ^went to the table, and penned on a piece 
of paper, which she left with the cheque : — 

“ May Mademoiselle de Cardoville be blessed for her 
pod deeds, and may she pardon me for leaving her 


mTTF 


The poor girl threw the infamous letter in the fire,^ 
then casting a bitter look around her pleasant room, a 
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sudden thought appeared to strike her, and she trem- 
bled convulsively. Hesolved on leaving, she made a 
few steps towards the door ; then recollecting that the 
clothes she wore did not belong to her, and that the 
letter had rooken of her rags, she said to herself with 
a bitter smile, “Yes, that is true, I would be called a 
thief if I were to go away with these garments.'* 

She then brought from a closet her old clothes, 
which she bad preserved as a souvenir of her misfor- 
tunes. At that instant the tears ran down her cheeks, 
they were not tears caused by a recollection of her mis- 
ery ; no, they were tears of gratitude, for every thing 
that surrounded her, to which she was bidoing an 
eternal adieu, brought to her the recollection of the 
kind acts of Mademoiselle de Cardoville. » 

After dressing herself in .iher old clothes, the May- 
eux fell upon her knees, and in a voice broken by 
sobs, she cried, ** Farewell! Farewell for ever, you 
w’ho called me friend and sister !" The poor girl then 
rose in alarm ; she heard footsteps in the corridor 
which led to her apartment. They wore those of Flo- 
rine, who, when top late, was taking back the joumaL 
Terrified, the Mayeux left her room, crossed the hall, 
reached the court, and disappeared by the door which 
the porter opened to her. , 

Adrienne, by the departure of the Mayeuz. lost a 
devoted and faithful servant, and Bodin freed himself 
l^m the active and penetratingjudgment of one who 
instinctively suspected him. (Messing that the poor 
girl, from her confusion at his first mlferview, was 
strongly attached to Agricola, and knowing that she 
was poetically inclined, the arch Jesuit logically sup- 
posea that she must have written verses, breathing 
her hidden passion. Consequently he ordered Florine 
to search for some written acknowledgment of her 
love, which she found; hence the infamous letter, of 
the coutents of which, we must state, the waiting*maid 
was totally ignorant. 

Floriae, yielding to her generous impulse, reaehed 
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the Mayeui’s room as the poor girl left the honsf^. 
The young delinquent was startled at seeing the black 
dress of the Mayeux, and her heart sank within her on 
reding the few lines the poor ^irl had left beside the 
cheque. Then seeing the inability of can ying her re- 
solution into effect, l^lorine sighed, and took the jour- 
nal away to give to Eodin. 

Next day Adrienne received the follo'adng letter, in 
answer to one she had sent respecting the inexplicable 
departure of the Mayeux 

“ My dear Mademoiselle.— OhWgf'A to call, on an 
affair of gravity, at the manufactory of the worthy M. 
Hardy, I must defer the pleasure of seeing you till 
another time. You ask me, ‘ What do you think of 
the disappearance of the poor girl P* In truth, 1 can 
scarcely say ; only remerrber what I told you at Dr. 
Baleinier*s resnecting a certain Society, and the secret 
emissaries with which it surrounds the persons in 
whom it feels an interest. * 

** 1 blame no one ; but look well at the facts. That 
poor girl accused me, and 1 am, you know, one of 
your most faithful servants. Shc'possessed nothing, 
and yet 600 francs were found in her drawer. You 
overwhelmed her with kindness, and she abandoned 
your house without accouptii^ for her strange conduct. 

^ My dear mademoiselle, I feel great repugnance to 
aeeusa any one ; but reflect well, and be upon your 
guard. You have, perhaps, escaped from great danger. 
Be watchful, and trust to no one. This is the respect- 
ful advtoe of^our humble and obedient servant, 

“ Rodin.*' 


CHAPTER XXYII. 

OOXMUNI81L 

Thb little village of Villiers was situated at a short 
distanee l^m M. Hardy’s factory ; and waa prind- 
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pally inhabited by quarry men and stone cutters, who 
were employed in the neighbourhood. Many ot the-, 
workmen were, or imagined they were, but {ll-requit- 
ed for their labour ; hence a spirit of discontent was 
engendered amongst them. And, as is too frequently 
the case, a feeling of envy and ill-will was manifest- 
ed against other workmen who were better remuner- 
ated and in more comfortable circumstances than 
those who thought they were hardly dealt with. 

The workpeople in M. Hardy’s factory had fre- 
quently been the butt and envy of the dissatisfied 
artizans in other workshops ; and now these quar- 
rymen and stone-cutters showed a Tindictive feeling 
against those employed by M. Hardy, becausb they re- 
fused to combine with the dissatisfied labourers in au 
attempt to redress their grievances. 

Emissaries and designing persons were not wanting 
to foment and encourage this discontented spirit 
amongst the workpeople, and to direct their hostility 
against the comfortably situated artizans in the employ 
of M. Hardy. The chief emissary at this time was Mo- 
rok, the beast tamer )>now, however, he had undertaken 
the part of turning men into beasts, by rendering them 
more savage and cruel. To accomplish his object, he 
would inveigle them into taverns, and supplying them 
mtb. liquor, he would pour into their ears aU kinds of 
false ahd base insinuations against M. Hardy and his 
workpeople, so that the besotted listeners would be 
roused to the bitterest hatred against tho^ who were 
BO basely maligned. 

Gouohe-tout-Nn, and others of a similar stamp, 
who were too lazy to work, were the principal 
dupes to the wily stratagems of Morok ; hut many 
others manifested such a spirit of insubordination, 
that, if the authorities did not speedily attend to tiie 
matter, serious consequences might be the result. 

One Sunday morning, a large number^ these tnie« 
ipided men mid assembled around the tavern in which 
Morok was located, and he addressed them in such ilt« 
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flammatory language on the rights of labour and re- 
muneration for labour, that tlieir passions were rous- 
ed to the utmost pitch. Seeing his opportunity, Mo- 
rok pointed to M. Hardy’s factory, and said, “ How 
long are these cowardly follows to be permitted to re- 
fuse to help you to better your condition P” 

The infuriated crowd instantly departed from the . 
tavern, and proceeded with a threatening aspect to- 
wards M. Hardy’s factory. 

The factory of M. Hardy had on this morning a 
holiday appearance, perfectly in accordance with the 
soreni^ of the weather. It had just struck nine by 
the clock of the Community-house, which was sepa- 
rated from the workshops by a broad road planted 
with tre6s. The sun was darting down his rays on 
the imposing mass of buildings, situated about a league 
from Paris, m a position as delightful as it was smu- 
brious, whence would be seen the wooded and pictur- 
esque mils which on this side overlook the great city. 
Kothing could be more simple and animated than the 
aspect of these dwellings which M. Haidy had pro- 
viaed for his workmen. 

Before, however, we go further in this description, 
which will probably seem somewhat imaginative, we 
assert that the wondersowe are about to describe, are 
no utopian dreams, but realities, in which capital has 
been safely and profitably invested. To nndert&ko so 
mnd and bcnencial a scheme as that of providing a 
large number of human beings with comforts. tW 
seem ideal when contrasted with the frightful lot to 
which the poor are almost always condemned ; to in- 
struct them and elevate them in their own esteem ; to 
cause ^em to prefer intellectual enjoyments to the 
degrading pleasures of the tavern, where they escape 
from the consciousness of their miserable desnny : to 
render them moral and happy by a generous unaer* 
taking which is easy of adoption ; in short, to take a 
place among the benefactors of humanity, and at the 
same time make a profitable employment oi capital. 
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would appear fabulous ; yet this was the secret of the 
wonders to which we allude. 

AgricolOf ignorant of the disappearance of the May- 
eux, had this morning finished his toilet with more 
than ordinary care ; ho then left his comfortable 
apartment, and proceeded to the other wing of the 
^building where Angblo and her mother resided. An- 
cele, who ought now to be called Agricola’s betrothed, 
fully justified the portrait he had drawn of her in his 
interview with the poor Mayeux. When Agricolu en- 
tered she blushed slightly. “Mademoiselle,” said he, 
“ I am come to fulfil my promise, if your mother is 
willing.” 

“ Certainly. Monsieur Agricola,” cordiallj' replied 
the mother, ‘^she would not let either her fiither,her 
brother, or me show her oveftthe building, because she 
wished to visit it with you to-day ; she has been wait- 
ing an hour for you with great impatience.” 

Angela expressed her regret that the Mayeux was 
not there to accompany them ; and then, after put- 
ting on her bonnet, and embracing her mother, she 
tooK the arm of Agi^cola, and they proceeded together. 

“Do you know, mademoiselle,” said \gricola, 
“ why 1 am so delighted with the gratifying task 1 am 
about to execute.” • 

“I do not, Monsieur Agricola,” replied Angele. 

“ To show you this building, and explain to you the 
resouroes of our association, is to inform you, that here 
a workman, assured of both the present and the future, 
is not, like a great number of his poor bxfthren, oom- 

S elled to repress the dearest wish of his heart--^e 
esire of choosing for himself a partner for life, fear- 
ful of increasing the misery of both. Here a workman 
may. without anxiety, indulge the hope of possessing 
family enjoyments, for be will not afterwards be an- 
noyea with seeing those who are dependent upon him 
snbjeoted to misery and privation. In short, to ex* 
plam all this to you,” added he with a smile, “ is to 
prove to you that nothing can be more rational than 
to love, and nething wiser than to marry.” 
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Monsieur Aghcola,” said Angdle in a tremulous 
tone, blushing deeply, ‘Met us continue our pro- 
menade.*’ 

Agricola having conducted her over the building, 
then took her into the garden. While the two luvera 
were promenading the garden, General Simon arrived 
on horseback, in the costume of a marshal of the em- 
pire, and descending from his horse, he gave the reins 
to a servant, and, taking od' his hat, he advanced to an 
old roan with long white hair, and said, “ Good day, 
father.” After affectionately embracing each other, 
the old man said, “ Where are my granddaughters — 
shall I not see them to-day P” 

“They are coming in a carriage, accompanied by 
Dagobert,” replied the marshal. 

“You appear thoughtM to-day ; what is the mat- 
ter P” 

“ I have some serious matters for your considera- 
tion,” said the marshal in a grave tone. 

“ Come with me, then,” said the old man, leading 
the way to his apartment. 

Anglic was very much astonished to learn that the 
father of this oihcer, who was a duke, was au old 
workman, and she said, “ Who is that old workman, 
Monsieur Agricola ?” r 

“ M. Simon, father to the duke of Ligny, my fa- 
ther’s friend,” replied Agricola, proudly. 

“ What is the reason he allows bis father to be a 
workman P” ^ 

“ BecauseHbe father, who has been all his life a 
workman, wishes to die one, notwithstanding he has 
a son who is a duke and a marshal of France.” 

After Ang^le had expressed her astonishment at 
hearing this, Agrioola said, “ 1 wish not, my dear ma- 
demoiselle, to TOofit by this circumstance, and spare 
myself the trouble of aescribing the secret of our pros- 
poriW.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur Areola,” replied Angela, “ I feel 
too much interested in what you have already told me, 
to let you break your promise.*^ 
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‘•Well, then, listen to me, mademoiselle ; M. Il-inly, 
like a true magician, has pronounced these cabalistic 
words, * association^ cotnmunit^^ fraternity / these 
words were understood by his workpeople, and the 
wonders, which you see, aie created fur our advantage, 
and, also, 1 repeat it, for that of M. Hardy. Supposing, 
mademoiselle, that M. Hardy, instead of beinj^ whal 
he is, had been a heartless speculator, caring lor 1107 
thing but his profits —saying to himself—* In order 
that my factory may bring me large returns, what is 
required? — perfect workmanship, great economy in 
the use of the raw material, rigid employment 01 the 
workmen's time ; strict parsimony, in order to pro- 
duce cheapness and excellence in the products, that 
they may be sold dearly. WjbU, mademoiselle, I will 
tell you how these things were attained. ‘^My work- 
men, in residing so far from the factory, will be com- 
pelled to rise earlier than they would otherwise do ; 
consequently^ they will have less sleep than th^ ro- 
quii’e, and will not be so well able to work. Then, 
again, the severity of the weather will render things 
worse ; the workmih will arrive wet, shivering with 
cold, and unfit to work, therefore what sort or work 
will he put off his hands? If, however, I provide 
lodgings for my workpeople n&r the factory, it will do 
away with these inconveniences. Let me estimate — 
a married man pays, in Paris, about two hundred and 
fifty francs a year for two small and unhealthy apart- 
imanta in some dark and filthy stieet, tbi hotbed of 
fever ; what kind of work can be expected from peo- 
ple thus circumstanced ? The unmarried men pay 
about one hundred and fifty francs for apartments 
which are smaller, but equally unhealthy. How 1 emi* 
ploy 146 married men, who pay for their miserable 
dwellings about 36,600 francs a-jear ; and 1 employ 
115 young men, who pay for theirs about 17,280 franca 
a-year, making a total of npwords of 60,000 francs ! 
To induce my men to leave their abodes in Paris, 1 
muet offer tbepi great advantages. 1 must reduce their 
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roots one-bulf, and in place of unwholesome apai t- 
ments they must have tnem large and airy, and cou- 
Btructed so that they may be heated at little expense. 
The outlay required to construct buildings formy men 
will be 500,000 francs at the most, and the rents will 
bring in from 2G,000 to 27,000, so that 1 shall have 
good interest for my money, which will be perfectly 
secure, for the rents will be paid out of the wages. 
Then again, as it is a well-known fact that men work 
better when they are well fed, I must persuade them 
to adopt the principle of association, which will enable 
them to purchase the necessaries of life at half the 
price they are now paying to the petty dealer. Thus 
my men will be well red and well lodged, will be more 
emcieiit workmen, which will be greatly to my advan- 
tage, independent of the^ve per cent. I shall receive 
for the outlay of my capital ! Therefore, you see, ma- 
demoiselle, that in a pecuniary point, without reckon- 
ing other and higher considerations, our employer, 
while contributing to the comfort and happiness or his 
workmen, would at the same time be reaping no small 
advantages to himself.'* “ 

At this point, Agricola and Angcle having arriv- 
ed at the garden gate, an aged woman came up to 
them, and inquired if^ M. Hardy had yet arrived, 
Agricola told her he had not ^ and she asked when he 
was expected home; upon which the young blacksmith 
dii'ected her to the factory for information on that 
point. Whgu the aged woman had departed, Agriooii 
began to ponder whether she was not m some way con- 
nected with the young lady who bad accosted him a 
few days before relative to M. Hardy. After reflect- 
ing for a short time on the matter, the young artizan 
continued his description of the community. 

** A few words more, mademoiselle, and then you 
will understand, as well as 1 do, all the secrets of our 
association. ^ We will still continue to tidce the same 
view of the intended speculator. He says to himself 
— * Here are my workpeople in the best condition pos* 
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sible for working well. Now a great deal of my suc- 
cess depends on the economical employment of the raw 
material. What shall 1 do to induce my workmen not 
to waste it P But this is not all ; to obtain a good price 
for my products they must be faultless in their manu- 
facture. The men I employ work tolerably well, but 
I must have work that cannot be excelled. To accom- 
plish these things, 1 must give them an interest in the 
use of the mateiial, and I must persuade them to try 
and discover the best modes of working by making it 
their interest that everything that comes from their 
hands should be the most perfect of its kind. For a 
workman who has no interest in these matters, says to 
himself, ‘ What need care I about them ? I (^on't ^et 
any more pay.’ But, on the contrary, make it his in- 
terest to be zealous and indu^rious, and he redoubles 
his activity, and stimulates every one about him. 
What treasures of experience and practical knou^odge 
are often lost for want of encouragement P This is a 
great pity ! for a man engaged the whole of his life in 
a particular calling, must discover a thousand ways of 
doing things faster ifhd better. I will establish a com- 
mittee for consultation composed of my ablest work- 
men, and now that our interests are the same, vivid 
rays of light jurist necessarily be sent forth from this 
source of pi.'\ intelligence ! The speculator is not 
deceived ; for /bry soon, astonished at the incredible 
resources and ingenuity displayed by his workmen, he 
eiclaims, * You were in possession of all ^ese things 
without telling me of them.* That whi& has cost 
me, for ten years past, a hundred francs to manufac- 
ture, would have cost me only fifty, leaving oat the 
immense saving of time !' * Oh !’ replies the workman, 
‘ what did your gains signify to me ? Now it is dif- 
ferent, I have, besides my wages, an interest in your 
success ; you have raised me in my own esteem, and 
have consulted my knowledge and experience, and in- 
stead of treating me like an inferior, you have held 
communion with me therefore it is my interest, ai 
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well as my duty, to acquaint vou with what I already 
know, and also to acquire etifl more.' But what do 1 
see P why here is M. Hardy.” 

M. Hardy and his friend, M. de Blessac, who was 
betraying him, soon after entered the court-yard be- 
longing to the factory. 

In a short time after the arrival of M. Hardy and 
M. de Blessac, a coach — the occupant of which was no 
other than M. Bodin — was seen advancing in the dir* 
cction of the factory. 


CHAPTER XIVIII. 
anti-cTommunisbi. 

Tbb dissatished qnarrymen, and a number of work- 
men trom the factory of M. Pri[Maud had banded 
themselves together under the terrible title of ”The 
Wol^," and, whilst Agricola and AngSIe were exa- 
mining the manufactory, this band, gathering strength 
as it proceeded, was making towards M. Hardy’s fac- 
tory, to attack his workpeople, whom the Wolves, in 
thmr hostility towards them, styled ”The Devourers.” 

'l^en M. Hardy and M. de Blassao had alighted 
from the vehicle in which they had come from Aris, 
they proceeded to the mansion of the former, which 
was at a sbqrt distance from the factory. When the 
friends had got comfortably seated in the parlour, they 
began conversing on the subject of Communism, and 
the struggles wmch M. Haroy had had before he had 
overcome the difficulties whicn had beset him oh every 
hand. hL Bardj attributed bis success in a great 
measure to the wise counsels and sage advice of hie 
mother; and said that if it had not been for her indo- 
mitable energy, he should have sunk under the weight 
of care and anxiety that oppressed him. That ex- 
cellent mother, however, was suddenly snatched from 
him by death. 
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After this distressing affair, M. Hardy became more 
attached to his workmen. Not but that he was al- 
ways good and just to then^ but being constantiv with 
his men, he to(^ great delight in seeing those liappy 
and comfortable by whom he was surrounded. He 
tlien withdrew, as it were, from the world, concentra- 
ting his life in three affections— sincere friendship for 
M. de Blessac, an ardent and sincere love, and a pa- 
rental attachment for his workmen. 

His days were passed in the midst of this little 
world — a world filled with gratitude and respect. So, 
after considerable grief and anxiety, M. Hardy attain- 
ed the age of maturity, having one friend, a lady's 
affections, and the passionate attachment of his work- 
people. 

M. de Blessac had for a loi^ time been his sincere 
and affectionate friend, but M. Bodin and d’Agrigny 
had corrupted his honesty, and made him the instru- 
ment of their nefarious senemes. 

** Ah I my dear Blessac,*’ said M. Hardy, ** I am 
decidedly getting old, for the quitting of my house 
and my habits deranM me, and,^ he added, laughing- 
ly, 1 abhor every thing that causes me to leave this 
comfortable and happy spot.** 

** When 1 think that you undertook a long excur- 
sion on my account,” said M. de Blessac, blushing, 


** Bnt then, my dear Marcel, didnot you aooom 
me on an excursion rendered pleasant by too, w 
otherwise irould have been very dull and Kmgnii 
**Ah! what a difference ! Then 1 contracts a 



which I shall never be able to repay.” 

** Come, come, my dear Marcel, is there any real 
difference between that which is c^ed mine, and that 
which belongs to you P To those devoted to each other, 
is there not as much pleasure in giving as receiving P” 
“ What a noble heart !** 


**^happy heart,” 


said M. Hardy ; 


”for It de- 
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lights in doing good— especially in doing good to those 
I esteem.” 

Who deserves happiness, my friend, if it be not 
yon P” 

“To what do you think I owe this happiness — to 
affection, which I found ready to sustain me, when, at 
my mother’s death, I lost aU my strength, and was 
almost incapable of bearing up under aoVersity— Ah, 
Marcel, in your friendship I found great consolation.” 

“Name not me, ihy friend,” said M. de Slessac, 
with well-feigned embarrassment ; “ let us speak of 
another affection that is as tender as a mother’s.” 

“ I comprehend you, my good Marcel, I have no- 
thing to hide from you, since, in this matter, I had 
recourse to your friendship. Well, each day adds to 
the love I have for that- excellent woman, and thougli 
she passionately loves me, still she tells me with her 
habitual frankness, — * 1 have sacrificed everything for 
you, still, 1 would sacrifioe you to my mother.* ” 

“ But. my friend, you do not think that Marguer- 
ite will oe reduced to thattiial. 1 thought her mo- 
ther bad long since given up th& idea of retaining to 
America.” 

A servant here entered, and said, “An old mau 
wishes to see M. Hardy on important business.” 

“ Show him into this room,^’ said M. Hardy. 

M. de Blessao wished to retire, but M. Hardy pre- 
vailed upon him to remain ; and, shortly after, M. 
Bodin was ushered in by the seirant. 

“M. Fhmeis HoidyP * enquired the ex-secretory, 
looking first at one and then the other gentleman, 

^*That is my name, sir,” said M. Hfura 3 \ 

** I have a secret communication to make.” 

Speak out, sir ; this gentleman is my friend.” 

" But it is to you alone 1 wish to speak.” 

Thinking, from the shabby appearance of Bodin, 
that he had come to ask alms, M. Hardy sai^ “ Per* 
mlt me to ask you, sir, if the secret of this interriew 
relates to you or to me P” 
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** To you, sir ; absolutely to you.” 

“ Then, sir,” said M. Hardy. “ you can speak : 1 
keep no secrets from my friend.*’ 

After a short pause, itodin said, “ 1 know, sir, that 
you are worthy of the good name which yon Dear, and, 
being so, merit the good services of all honest men.” 

“I hope so, sir.” 

” Then, as an honest man, X come to render you 
a sei-vice.” 

‘‘ What kind of a service, sir P” 

Well, 1 come to reveal an infamous plot, of which 
you have been the victim.” 

” I think you are mistaken, sir. ” 

” I can prove what I assert, by a written d^ument, 
that the man you took for your bosom friend has base- 
ly deceived you.” * 

” Give the name of that man.” 

M. Marcel de Blessac.” 

On hearing these words, M. de Blessao started, 
turned pale, and remained silent. 

M. llardy, without noticing his friend, tamed upon 
Bodin. and said, ** Ibu accuse M. de Blessao 1 Do you 
know him P” 

” I never saw him,” replied Bodin. 

“Then how dare you accuA so worthy a man of 
. having betrayed me r” 

“ Hear me,” said Bodin, with feigned emotion. “A 
man of honour^ who sees a worthy man on the point 
of being assassinated, ought he not to cry^at * mur- 
d^,* or try to ward off the fat^ blow ; for, in my opi- 
nion, treaoheiy, in some instuices, is as oximinal as 
murder.” 

“ What do you mean, sir P” 

“ Without doubt, you know the handwriting of M. 
de Blessao P” 

“I do. dir." 

“ Then read this letter.” 

Casting his eye upon M. de Blessac, M. Hardy start- 
ed backwardSj astonished at the pale and d^ordet^ 
look of his fndbd. 
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“ Marcel,” ho cried, “ how pale } ou are ! "VV Ijy 
don’t you epcak h Do you not hear what thia man 
aayaP He asserts that you area traitor— that you have 
betrayed me I” Then seizing his band, which was very 
cold, he added, ** 0, God ! can it be true P You do not 
answer me !” 

Marcel !” exclaimed Hodin ; then you are M. 
de Blessac. Since 1 am before you, allow me to ask if 
you dare deny having addressed several letters under 
cover to M. Kodin, Hue Milieu des Ursine, Paris.” 

M. de Blessac remained silent. 

M. Hardy tore open the letter, and read a few lines. 
He stopped— he could read no farther. The letter fell 
from him, and, staggering backwards, he covered his 
face with his hands. Soon, however, indignation and 
contempt succeeded to gfrief ; and raising his arm as if 
to strike Blessac, he cried, ** despicable scoundrel !” 
Then he added, with frightful calmness, ”Ko, it would 
be soiling my hand to do so ; it will be better used in 
grasping ^yours, for yon deserve esteem for unmasking 

“Sill” cried Blessac, in shLme, ‘‘lam at your 
service, and—” 

He bad not time to conclude. A noise was heard at 
the door, which was burst open, and a woman in years, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the servant, rushed 
into the apartment. 

I am determined,” said she, “ to speak to your 
master.” 

On beanng that voice— on seeing that womani 
pale and breathless— M. Hardy staggered, excluming. 
^ Madame Dnpare, you here I What is the matter r * 

“Oh, sir, a terrible misfortune !” 

“Margneritel” cried M. Hardy, in terror. 

“ She has ^one !” 

“Marraerite cone! Marguerite gone !” he repeat- 
ed, thnnaerstmcK. 

“Yes; all is disoovered. Her mother has taken her 

airay.”( 
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•< Qone ! Marguerite ! It Is impossible. It is not 
triw. 1 am deeeiyed," cried M. llardj ; nrho, with- 
out saying another word, ran down stair^ sprung into 
his carriage, calling out to the postilion, ** To Paris, 
at full gallop.” 

As the horses rushed^ rapidly along the Paris road, 
the wind, which was blowing strong, bore along the 
distant war-song of the Wolves, who were advancing 
towards M. Hardy’s factory. 

When this sudden interruption to his visit had oc- 
curred, Rodin slowly returned to the coach, and, look- 
ing around, he started with joy and surprise on seeing 
at a little distance Marshal Simon and his father, di- 
recting their steps to one of the wings of the (fommu- 
nity-house. 

” Capital !” said he, on ^jfroaching the coach ; ** 1 
trust my man has secured Rose Pompon.” 

' The wind, which continued to rise, now brought 
the war-song of the Wolves more distinctly to the ear 
of the Jesuit. After listening attentively to the dis- 
tant noise, be entered the coach, and, as he seated him- 
self, said, ** The wofthy Jos^ Van Dael, of Java, little 
thinks that his claims on the Baron Fripeaud are in a 
fair way of becoming successful.” The coach pro- 
ceeded in the direction of PariB. 

Old Simon occupied two elegant rooms nn the 
ground-floor at the extremity of one of the wings of 
the Community-house. The sun was darting his rays 
into the apartment in which the old workm|n. dressed 
in his blouse, and the Marshal of France, m luU uni- 
form, had just entered. The Marshal took hold of his 
father’s hand, and said, in a voice, full of emotion. 
” Father, I am very unhappy.” 

*^UnhappTl” cned the old man. 

“ 1 will tell you all, father, for 1 need the advice of 
your inflexible integrity.” 

** Explain yourself, 1 beseech you.” 

The marshal hereupon told hie father that he was 
very much snijirised and deeply pained at the appa- 
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rent tinliappmess of bis daughters ; sii}ing tbnt once 
or twice he had, in coming into tlieir presence, beheld 
tears failing from their eyes ; and all liis eff orts to in- 
duce them to tell him the cause of their grief were in- 
eflectual. 

Old Mr. Simon, after expressing his surprise at 
hearing this, said that probably in a short time, when 
* they had ftilly recorered from the sufferings they bad 
recently endured, hfs granddaughters would regain 
their wonted gaiety and cheerful disposition. 

The marsbai fmthcr remarked that he was also dis- 
tressed on account of Prince Bjalma ha\ing fallen so 
deeply in love with Madoinoiscilo de Gardoville ; bay- 
ing that the mad passion of the piince was seriously 
anectin^his bodily health. 

The old man told his«on that he ought not to let 
that distress him, as Bjalma was only eighteen years 
of age, and love, with young people at that age, was 
fliokering and changeable ; probably as the prince mix- 
ed more in society^ he would be smitten with the 
charms of more than one lady. 

Marshal Simon then declared ko his father his un- 
alterable attachment to the son of his late master, the 
Emperor Napoleon. He informed the old man that 
he was certain there weie those about the young prince 
who were determined to get rid of him. 

Who told you this F'^asked the old man. 

** A friend who knows it. The son of the emperor 
is struggling against an early death, with his eyes turn- 
ed towards^rance ; ho waits, but no one stire to aid 
him. Among all the men whom his father raised from 
nothing* there is not one that thinks of the child that 
is now dying. I have sworn fidelity to him. Yes, for 
one day, the emperor, pointing to him, as he lay in the 
eradle, said to me, * My old friend, you will be to the 
son what you have been to the father/ 1 have now 
oonvineinff proofs that 1 am not deceived in the infor- 
mation 1 nave had respecting the sufferings of 
emperor’s son, for 1 have seen a letter from a person 
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high in rank at the court oi^ Yieima, who has offered 
to an^ faithful friend of the emperor the means of 
entering into oorrespondenee with the !E[in^ of Borne, 
and. perhaps, also the means of carrying him off &om 
his tormentors.” 

“Well,” said the marshars father, “when once 
Kapoleon the Second is free ?*' 

“Father!” cried the marshal, “do you think that 
the memory of the emperor is forgotten P No, no ; it 
is when our country has been humbled that the re- 
vered name is secretly invoked ; and should this glo- 
rious name appear on our frontier, reanimated in the 
person of his son, would not the hearts of all France 
throb for him.” 

“ This is a conspiracy a^inst the present*govem- 
ment,” gravely replied oldM? Simon. 

“Father, I told vou I was unhappy. Not only do I 
ask myself if I ought to abandon my ohildren and yon, 
to enter on the dangers of so hazardons an enterprise, 
but I want to know if I am not bound to the present 
government for having acknowledged my rank and 
title— 'in short, for having rendered me justice. What 
ought 1 to do P Shall 1 almndon those 1 love, or re- 
main insensible to the sufferings of the emperor’s son, 
to whom I have sworn personal fidelity ? 1 have pass- 
ed a sleepless night in endeavouring to discover, amid 
this chaos, the road which honour points out. Tell me, 
father, if I exaggerate what I owe to the emperor, for 
you alone can guide me in my duty.” 

Tiie old mnn was about to reply, when skiing man 
entered the apartment in breathless haste, and cried, 
“ Monsieur Simon, Monsieur Simon, they are coming, 
and are going to attack the fficto^ I” 

“Who P” cried the old man, rising hastily. 

“The Wolves 1 Do you not hear them P They are 
shouting death to the Devonrers !” 

The olamonr was eerfainlr becoming more distinet 

“This was the noise I neaxda short time ago,“ 
eaid the marshal, rising. 
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Thoi e are more thaa two hundred of them,” said 
the young man ; ** all armed with sticks and stones : 
unfortunately most of our men are at Paris. There are 
not above forty of us at the most. The women and 
children are fleeing to their apartment for safety." 

** As you are infenor in numbers/* said the mar- 
shal, **you must first barricade all the gates, and 
then-" 

He was interrupted by tumultuous and deafening 
shouts. The marshal, his father, and the young man, 
then went into the garden, which was surrounded by a 
high wall, when a shower of larp stones fell amongst 
them, one of which struck old M. Simon on the head, 
and he fell, covered with blood, into the arms of his 
son. • 

It was terrible to witeess the fury of this crowd, 
whose first act of hostility proved so fatal to the fa- 
ther of Marshal Simon. The best dressed amongst the 
assailants wore blouses ; the others were nearly all 
covered with rags, for the tiuin of the Wolves was 
swriled by a number of idlers from the barriers, 
amongst whom were several bloated and hideous-look- 
ing women, who, by their shrieks and provocations, 
greatly increased the exasperation of the crowd. One 
of those hags was a tal^ robust, and savage-looking 
creature, who appeared to be possessed of the fury of 
a demon ; she brandished a stick in one hand, and in 
tbe other she hold a large stone. Among the men who 
used the most insulting cries to the workmen of the 
factory wai^ pale, ferret-faced looking little man, 
whose condition was evidently different from that of 
the troop by which he was surrounded. The savage 
cries that accompanied the first discharge of stones 
was followed by a profound silence, which was broken 
by the stentorian voice of a gigantic quorryman. 

“ The Wolves." said he, " have howled. We must 
wait and see if the Devonrers will come out to battle. 
If, after a second volley of stones, they are afraid to 
come out, we will force the gates open, and attack them 
in their holes." • 
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A clamour of voices succeeded ; one advising one 
plan of attack, and others different plans ; amidst the 
oonfaslon, the huge qnarryman snouted, “Silence. 
We must give them another salute, and if they don’t 
come out, then down with the gate.” 

This proposition was received with frantic shouts, 
and the qnarryman, whose voice rose high above the 
tupault, cried out, ‘‘Attention, my Wolves! Has 
everyone a stone in his hand P Are you all ready P” 
Fire!” 

This volley was followed by the cry of “ Death, to 
the DevourersP* But when the assilants saw the 
women of the factory passing and repassing in the ut- 
most terror, some carrying their infants, and others 
stretching out their arms |o heaven for aid, their 
shouts became still more frantic. 

As the assailants, with the quarryman at their head, 
were about to force the gate, It was all at once partly 
opened, and disclosed to view a group of workmen, 
unfortunately few in number, but whose appearance 
manifested determ^ed resolution. Thev wore armed 
with sticks and bars of iron. At the heaa of these was 
Agricola, who had armed himself with his heavy forg- 
ing hammer. The young smith was very pale, and it 
was evident, from tne fire of nis eyes, that his blood 
was un, and that in case of a struggle he would be a 
formiaable foe to encounter. 

Agricola demanded in a firm voice the reason of the 
outi^eous attack on the factory. To whilh the quar- 
ryman answered they were come to fight the Devourers. 

the Devour^ : he and his fellow- workmen £d not 
want to fight, but if they attempted by force to enter 
the factory, tne workmen would defend themselves to 
the utmost. 

After some farther parley, the quarryman, with a 
huge' hammer attempted to break o^n the emto. 
Agrieola, with hia ponderous hammer, wsjrded of the 
blows of toe qpanyman ; and, after saccessfhlly piw 
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Tenting the asBailant from lircaking open the gate, the 
smith dealt the quarrpaan a stunning blow on the 
chest, which quieted him for a moment. Recovering 
himself, the quarrvman grappled Agricola by the tbrost, 
and they had a desperate struggle for the mastery. 
The Herculean strength of the quarry man was tested 
by the activity and vigour of the young blacksmith ; 
and alternately one or the other had the better of the 
fray. At length the quarryman threw Agricola heav- 
ily on the ground, and fell upon him. 

While Agricola was engaged with the quarryman, 
the fight became bloody and terrific. A host of assail- 
ants, with irresistible lury, rushed in at the gate, while 
others, tq avoid the crush, ran round the wall, broke a 
strong fence, and coming^up to M. Hardy's workn^en, 
attacked them in front and rear ; then the tall woman, 
followed by a number of wretched-looking creatures 
from the oaiTicr, ran the Community-house, in 
which the females had sought refuge. 

The struggle between Agricola and the quarryman 
was fierce and determined. The young blaokHmith was 
unable to release himself from tne%eav^ weight of the 
quarryman ; and to add to the distressing situation of 
Agricola, the voice of AngSle’s mother was heard from 
a window : calling on ^lim to come and rescue her 
daughter mm the violence of the women who had 
broken into the Community-house. 

Agricola, on hearing the cry of the mother of his be- 
trotbed. astsd his opponent to allow him to rise, and 
he would meet him again in a shoi-t time. The quarry- 
man would not consent to this, but held him with a 
firmer grasp : and struck, and even bit the smith on 
his cheek, suddenly, however, the legs of the qnar- 
ryman were seized by some one behind, and he was 
lifted clear off from the blacksmith, and fell sevend 
paces from him. 

It was Da^bert, who had arrived so opportnnely, 
aooompanied oy several other men. Agrioolla rose np 
quickly, and said, Many thanks to yon, lather ; yon 
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have come to my help at the right moment.'* Tiien tho 
young blacksmith rushed impetuously towards the 
Community-house, in order to rescue AngSle from the 
danger which threatened her. At the moment Agricola 
arrived, he found his betrothed in the grasp of the tall 
virago, who was striking and scratching Angele in a 
most brutal manner. lie dashed the fiendi^ woman 
to the ground, and quickly cleared the apartment of 
all the wretched creatures who had gained an entrance. 

In the meantime, a band of miserable wretches, 
headed by the little ferret-faced fellow, who was an 
emissary of Baron Fripeaud, had entered the manu- 
factory, where they plundered and committed outrage 
too horrible to relate. Several of the mor^moderate 
of the “ Wolves” 'were greatly shocked at witnessing 
the devastation that was being committed ; and they 
forthwith ranged themselves on the side of M. Hardy’s 
workmen, declaring that they would not any longer be 
connected with such dastardly wretches. 

Strange and painful contrast! In the midst of this 
horrible tumult a mournful scene was taking place in 
the chamber occuifted by the father of Marshal Simon. 
The old workman, stretched on his back^ his head ban- 
daged, a portion of grey hairs clotted with blood ; his 
son, leaning over him, was oppressed with grief ^^se 
and Blanche, who had been brought there, b^ Dago- 
bert, were on their knees at the bedside, tneir hands 
clasped, tears rolling down their cheeks; and at a short 
distance, and half-hid in obscurity, 8to<^ Hagobert, 
his arms crossed on his bosom, his features expressive 
of jroignant sorrow. 

The marehal only raised his eyes to his father to 
interrogate the doctor, who, By a strange coincidence, 
was no other than Dr. Baleinier, whose residence was 
not far distant from the factory. 

** Is there any hope, doctor r ' inquired the marshal, 
anxiously. 

** It is useless to ezoite false hopes, marshal. See, 
he opens his eyes.” 
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** Ob, falber, do you know me P*’ asked the marshal* 
Tiie old man eodiea\ourcd to lift his head ; then he 
said, in a feeble voice, Pierre, are you there P Give 
me your hand.** 

“ J^ere it is, father.** 

At, that instant the shouts and cries of the strug* 
gling parties reached the ears of the old man, 

‘'That noise ! that noise !** he exclaimed ; ** they 
are tigbtiug ! Pierre,** he added, his voice growing 
weaker, ‘U shall not be long with you.’* 

“ Oh, father !** cried the marshal, 

“ Allow me to speak while 1 am able. Pierre, you 
asked my advice on a matter of importance. It seems 
to me th^t mv desire to advise you has prolonged mj 
life; for I soould die wretched, if 1 thought you 
would act unworthy of yourself and of me. Listen, 
then, my son, my noble son, for a father, at such a 
moment as this, is seldom wrong. You have a duty 
to perform as a man of honour; still you ought, in re- 
spect to my dying request, to— to- Napoleon the Se- 
cond-Dishonour — ** 

The old man’s voice becoming vfeaker and weaker, 
was at length inaudible, and he expired as the cries of 
Fire, fire !’* struck upon the ears of the marshal. 
The sound of drums w^s abo beard, which aunoun- 
ced that a detachment of soldiers was hastening to the 
place. Notwithstanding all the efforts that were put 
forth, the fire spread, and raged violently. 

At this ti(pe a man might have been seen walking 
through the fields. It was M. Hardy, who, separate 
from the manufaoto^ by a rising ground, could not 
perceive the flames. He bad come from Paris on foot, 
thinking that the cold air would appease the fervid 
state of nis frame. The intelligence ne had received 
was too true. The lady from whom he would hnve 
received consolation in the gri^ which overwhelmed 
him had left France. Marguerite had gone to Ame- 
rica without informing him. This had Men effected 
by her mother, whom she loved tenderly. 
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Thus, on the same dayi M. Hardy lost two links 
which hound him to the earth. What had this good 
man now left. That corner of the world where ho 
had founded an elysium— that little colony, so peace- 
able, 60 happy, 80 flourishing, where woitny aHizans 
appreciated his good acts, and were flllod with affec- 
tion and gratitufle. 

M. Haidy at length reached the summit of the hill. 
In surprise, he fixed his eyes upon the flames that il- 
luminated the horizon. He looked bewildered. Shortly 
the wind brought the sound of the alarm-bell of the 
manufactory to his ears. 


' dHAPTEH XXIX. 

ji- 

lote's eccentricities. 

A FEW days after the fire at M. Hardy's factory. Hose 
Pompon, the companion of the Bacchanalian Queen, 
was seated in her^bamber in the Hue Clovis, when, 
about mid-day; some one knocked at the door. Hose 
inquired who was there, when she received for ans- 
wer, in a loudknd cheerful sroice, that an old friend 
desired admittance. 

The lively young girl^ having some knowledge of the 
voice, opened the door, when Nini-Moulin, or Jacques 
HumouUn, entered, and sainted Bose in an hihuri- 
Qus and jocund way. After some bantering jocu- 
larity had passed between the two, Kini assumed a 
more serious deportment, and told Bose that he had 
oalled two or three times before, but could not find 
her at home; He then told her that he had come on 
important business ; that he had been commissioned 
to present her with some magnificent presents, and he 
shoidd require her to go with him in a eanriage, which 
waa at the door, to a certain place, which he would 
not then name, and that she would honoeforth pass 
her time as d wealthy lady. * 
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Bose laughed at him, and asked him what mad fro- 
lic he had now got in his head. 

Kini assured her he was sincere ; and to convince 
her he was so, he first produced a magnificent brace- 
let, set with costly jewels, which he fastened on her 
arm ; then he brought forth a splendid gold chain 
which he threw around her neck ; then he drew from 
his pocket a rich black-lace shawl, which he spread 
over her shoulders; and, lastly, a costly cashmere 
mantle, which he told Bose to fasten with the golden 
clasps that decorated it. ^ 

Mtcr receiving a superb head-dress, the young girl 
surveyed herself as well as she could in the small 
looking-glass in her chamber, and then asked Nini 
what she was required to act for receiving these 
splendid gifts ; declaring that if anything criminal 
was required of her, she would not consent to act so 

Kini assured her that nothing of the kind was ex- 
pected from her. All she would have to do would be 
to perform the part of a lady, and money and every 
thing requisite for that purpose Would be liberally 
supplied. 

Upon this assurance, Bose consented to accompany 
NLni to the place where ^he wished to take her; and 
the two accordingly entered the carriage, and were 
driven away from the Bue Clovis. 

We will now take our readers to the Bue d* Anjou, 
where Madqjnoiselle do Cardoville, dressed in her us- 
ual elegant and picturesque style, was seated in her 
cabinet, and around her was strewed several volomes 
of new books, which, strange to say, though by vari- 
ous authors, all treated on the same subject. Adri- 
enne's appearance manifested a sort of mdlancholy de- 
jection ; she was pale ; and a light blue circle round 
her large dark eyes, gave to them an expression of pro- 
found sadness. This melancholy mood was caused by 
a variety of circumstances ; one was that for tha first 
time in her life she had a secret to conce^, which -^gs, 
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at the same time, her happiness, her shame, and her 
torment : another reason for her dejection was the 
mysterious disappearance of the Mayeux. 

Adrienne was reclining on a divan, perusing one of 
the books recently purcli^ed, when suddenly she ut- 
tered a slight exclamation of surprise, and from that 
moment appeared to iwad with earnest attention and 
intense curiosity. Her eyes soon sparkled witib enthu- 
siasm, her smile became ineffably sweet, she appeared 
both happy and delighted, but, on turning over the last 
leaf, her features'manifested disappointment ahd cha- 
grin. On perusing another portion of the volume, 
she came to a passage which produced so great an ef- 
fect upon her, that her eyes filled with tears, And she 
hastily turned to the title-page to find the name of the 
author. For some minutes she gazed on the name 
with an expression of gratitude, and then pressed the 
page on wnioh it was printed to her rosy Ups. 

Adrienne then relapsed into a profound reverie, and 
the book slided out oi her hand, and fell on the carpet. 
In the course of this abstraction her eye rested on a 
beautiful bronze statue, representing the triumph of 
the Indian Bacchus. Kever, perhaps, had G-recian art 
attained such rare perfection. The young conqueror, 
half clothed in a Uon’s skiif, which displayed the 
youthful and charming symmetry of his form, was 
standing in a chariot drawn by a couple of tigers. One 
hand was resting on a javelin, the other was guiding 
hia wild steeds with tranquil majesty. Afiker regard- 
ing the statue with calmness for some time, the young 
girl suddenly arose, and going up to the figure, she, 
with a face sufihised with burning blushes, caressed 
the golden-coloured visage of the Bacchanalian deity I 

Adrienne started auddenly, retired from the statne, 
and paced the chamber in great fetation, while she 
pres^ her hands on her burning brow. At length 
she fell on a chair nearly exhausted, and her tears 
flowed abundantly, while her features, impressed with 
deep torrow, rjvealed her internal suflbring. Having, 
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ceased weeping, the paroxysm of painful oppression 
was followed oy a violent fit of indignation Bgaiii.<^t 
herself, which betrayed itself in the following words 
which fell from her lips : “For the first time in my 
life I feel myself weak and base-yes, base !” 

Adrienne was diverted from beroitter reflections by 
the entrance of Georgette, who asked her mistress if 
she could receive the Count do Monthron. 

“Bid you tell him 1 was athomei^“ inquired Adri- 
enne. 

“ I did, mademoiselle.” 

“Then desire him to walk in,” 

The Count de Monthron entered, and, approaching 
Adriennf, kissed her hand with a sort of paternal fa- 
miliarity. ^ 

“ Now,” said the Count to himself, “ I must endea- 
vour to find out the truth, in order that I may ward 
off a heavy calamity. 

Adrienne, by a great effort succeeded in regaining 
her wonted composure, and received the Count in a 
cheerful manner. Be Monthron expressed his anxietv 
at beholding her pale and care-worn countenance, ana 
asked her what fresh trouble had assailed her. 

Adrienne assured the Count that she was not sub- 
jected to any trouble j dn the contrary, she said, 8h(^ 
was in the best of spirits, for she now congiatulateii/ 
herself with the idea that she was free— absolutely 
free. 

This decJuiTation did not satisfy the Count, he saw 
that her assumed gaiety contracted sadly with her pale 
and altered features. It was easy to see that she sought 
to stifle her sorrows by this forced hilarity* M. de 
Monthron was extremely sorry, but concealinghis emo- 
tion he appeared to reflect for a moment, and took up 
three of the books that were strewed around Adrienne. 
The first was entitled “ Modem History of India 
Uie seeend. “Travels in India;** and the third, “luet- 
ters on India.** The Count continued, with inoreas- 
iug surprlsai his investigaiion of this Indian nomen- 
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claturc, ^hich ended in the sixth work, entitled, 
“ Notes of a Traveller in the East Indies.” The Count 
was no longer able to conceal his surprise from Adri- 
enne, who, Having entirely forgotten the books, blush- 
ed slightly ; then her fiminess and resolution gaining 
'the mastery, she said, “ What are you astonisned a^ 
my dear Count ?” 

Instead of replying, the Count appeared to be more 
and more absorbed, and gazing on the young girl 
thoughtfully, he could not forbear saying to himself, 
\“No, no, it is impossible, and yet—’* 

, “ Perhaps it is indiscreet in me to listen to your 

monologue, my dear Count,” said Adrienne. 

“Excuse me, my dear child ; but what I see sur- 
prises me to such a degree that — ” • 

“ What do you see F” interrupted Adrienne, slight- 
ly colouring. 

“ 'I’he trimes of an active research after all that re- 
lates to India,” replied M. de Monthron, placing an 
emphasis on the three lasit words, and fixing a pene- 
trating l^k upon Adrienne. 

“ What then P” myuired the young girl. 

“ Why, I am trying to discover a cause for this sud- 
den passion, for — ’ 

K “Geography?” interrupted Aarienne; “you will 
Probably deem this study, my dear Count rather dry 
/tor one of tny age ; but to occupy leisure noun in do- 
ing something that may prove beneficial is the resnlt 
of an active mindt Besides, I have a cousiiu who is 
an Indian ; a kind of prince, and I have takA a fiiney 
to find out, if possible, how I came to be related to a 
^ sort of savage. • 

The last words were prononnoed with a bittemese 
which stmek M. de Monthron, who'replied, “It ap- 
pears to me tiiat yoa speak of the prince with a Utua 
rancour at heart” 

« “ Ko; it is with indifference,” said Adrienne* 

“ He deserves, however, to inspire a different ien-» 
tlineut” 

m 
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** Perhaps in some other person,” observed Adri- 
enne, drjly. 

**He IS 80 miserable, " said M. de Monthron, piti- 
fully ; ” to see him pains me deeply.” 

*^What docs tliat matter to me P or what can I do 
for him r” , 

Pity him, at least,*' said the Count, sadly. 

“ Pity him !” cried Adrienne, haughtily ; “ you are 
jesting, sir ; you cannot in senousness ask me to in- 
terest myself m the amorous tortures of your prince.” 

The cold disdain with which these last words were 
pronounced convinced M. de Monthron that what he 
bid heard was true. 

“ Well,” he said ; “ I have not been deceived ; con- 
siderin'g my early and constant friendship, I expected 
a little of your confideuce; but you give it to another, 
which grieves me.** 

“What do you mean, M. de Monthom P** 

“ I see there is no hope for the ^or prince ; you 
love soihe one.** said the Count. “You need not deny 
it— your ijale looks— tout sadness— your indiiSerence 
for the prince— all tell me that yon are in love.’* 

Adrienne, hurt at the familiarity of the Count said, 
haughtily and in anger, “ Yon ought to know, M. de 
Monthron, that to discover a secret is not the result of 
my confidence. Besides your language astonishes me.” 

“My dear mademois^e, if your old friend is too 
free in i^eech ; if he sumots tnat you love, and al- 
most chides you for it, he does so oecause your love 
affects life or death of that worthy prince whom 1 
respect and esteem as much as if he were myown son, 
for it is impossible to know him without being inspir- 
ed with the most lively interest’* 

“ It is strangA' indeed,” said Adrienne, witb re- 
newed coldness, “ that my love, gran^g ioat I was 
affected, should have so singular an effect upon Prince 
^ added, dud^ully» *^But what 
does it matter to him whether 1 love any one or not F” 

“ What does it matter to him P Allow me to tell 
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you, my dear mademoiselle, that it is you who are 
jesting on a painful subject. How I that poor youth, 
with all the ardour of a first love, who^ for you,, has 
twice attempted suicide to put a termination to his 
wretched existence ; and you tell me, coldly, that your 
love matters little to him, and spe^ disoainfully of 
that on which life or death depends.’* 

“ Ho loves me ?” cried the young girl. 

** Ay, to distraction ! I have seen him, anj 1 am 
telling you the truth.” 

Adiienue appeared bewildered. Her pale cheeks 
became flushed : then they were pale again ; her lips 
quivered ; and for some minutes she remained silent, 
with her hand placed upon her heart to still itg throb- 
bings. M. de Monthron, alarmed at the change of her 
countenance, went towards hir and said, ” Hy dear 
girl, what ails you P” 

Instead of answering, Adrienne waved her hand, to 
assure the Count that there was nothing the matter ; 
then, thinking that she was probably under the influ- 
ence of some delusion, she said, with anguish, ” Loves 
me ! It is not true^ is it P” 

** Alas I it is too true.” 

^*No, no : that woman ! that woman I” cried Adri- 
enne, bitterly. • 

” What woman P** 

** She who has caused him such an aching heart.” 

”Toil mademoiselle, are the only one who has 
done 80.^’ 

“ I waa told otherwise.” 

“ Who told you ?” 

“Eodin.” 

” M. Bodin told you that!” cried the Count, who 
appeared as if struck by a sudden idea ; ” why it was 
he who told me that you were in love with another/' 

** 1 in love with another I 0, no !” 

** You love him, then, as much as he loves you 1” 
eried the Count, in rapture. 

” If I love him !” excUumed Adrienne. 
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A knock interrupted Adricune, mIio called out, 
“Como in.” 

Florino entered. “M. Rodin,” she said, “is below, 
but afraid to disturb you, he says he will return in 
half an hour. Do you wish to see him now, madem- 
oiselle?” 

“ Yea,” said the Count, “ show him up. That is 
your wish, my dear ?” 

“ Why, yes, in a short time,” said Adrienne, while 
her e ytia flashed with indignation at the perfidy of the 
Jesuit. 

“Ah, the old scoundrel!” cried the Count; “I 
never liked the appearance of the hoary hypocrite.” 

Adrienne, who felt deeply moi titled at the duplicity 
and peiady of llodin, suddenly regained that blooming 
hue to lior cheeks, w'hvch had for the last few days 
vanished from them ; and approaching M. de Mon- 
thron with a proud step, she said, “ 'Wlien shall 1 see 
him r 


“To-morrow. I shall go to him in order to prepare 
him for the happy news, for sudden joy often produces 


fatal results. v 

Adrionno remained a few minutes in silence, then 
she said, “To-morrow : not till to-morrow : however, 
I can wait.” Then, making a siun to the Count, she 
led him to tho Indian Bacchus, adding, “ Dues he not 


resemble him ? 


“You are right ; how strange 1” 

“ Stranee P’^ said Adrienne, “ that a hero— a demi- 
god, slidind, in beauty and perfection, resemble Djal- 
na 1” Then, going to the We, and taking up a book, 
which she opened, and pointing her finger to a ]^as- 
aage, she said “ Oblige me, Count, by perusing this^ ’ 
'M. do Montliron then read the tollowing passage 
from the journal of a traveller in India : — 

“ ‘ When at Bombay, in 1829, the reigning topic of 
conversation in English society, was about a young 
hero, sou of Kaja Bing, Ring of MundL Colonel 
Drake, after his expedition against the Indian king, 
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filled with enthusiabiu about his son, Piiuco Djal- 
mo, a )uuug man who conducted himseli with so much 
intrepidity, and displayed such a noble chaructci, that 
Ills sire received the appellation of the ^Father of the 
(Jenerous.’ 

“ Colonel Drake, one of the most valiant officers of 
the English army, told us yesterday, that he was cap- 
tured by Djalma, and taken into his camp in the vil- 
lage of Shumshabad, where he received the most touch- 
ing maikn of kiiidnesh. Speaking of him, he says — 

• The Prince, in one of the engagements, was accom- 
panied by tt young Indian, about twelve years of age, 
whom he dearly lo\ed, and who tilled the capacity oi 
page. He was idolized by his mother, who* on con- 
tiding him to Djalma, said, ‘iict him be your brother.’ 

' He shall be my brother,’ replied the Prince. In the 
midst of a fearful retreat, the poor lad was wounded, 
and the horse shot under him. The Prince, at the 
neril of his life, leaped from his horse, seized the boy, 
Idaced him on his own saddle, got up behind, and fled, 
lie was pursued; a^ball struck bis horse, and, stagger- 
ing, it reached a massive jungle, where it fell exhaust- 
ed. The boy could not walk, so the Prince took him 
in his arms, and fled with hiyi into the midst of the 
tliicket, where he remained concealed. The English 
arrived, and foraged every where, but could not find 
the fngitives. After a day and a night’s marching 
and countermarching during the greatest fatigue and 
escaping un-heard-of dangers, the Prince^till carry- 
ing the 1^ reached his father’s camp, and, on sur- 
prise being expressed at his humane care, he said, *I 
promised his mother that I wouldhe a brother to him, 
and 1 have only acted as such.’ ” 

“What a noble trait of humanity !” cried the Count. 

“ Bead on, read on,” cried Adiienne, wiping a trar 
from her eye. 

“ Prince Djalma, accompanied by two black aUves, 
weilt to the woods to can^ off two young tigers. I^e 
old ones were absent, and one of the blacks went into 
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the deu, while the other', aided bj Djulma, hewed 
down the trunk of a tree to make a snare for them be- 
i'oi’e they returned. The mouth of the den was a few 
jards down a frightful precipice. Djalma, with agil- 
ity, reaehed the summit, and, aided by the black, was 
setting the snare, when a frightful roaring was beard, 
and the tigress bounded towards the cave. Startled, 
they dropped the tree, which fell across the mouth of 
the den, thus preventing the black from getting out 
with the young onc^ or the tigress from entering. 

“ About twenty feet distant, on a rocky platform, 
the Prince, crouched on his hands and feet, looked at 
the frightful struggle. The tigress, rendered furious 
by the cries of her young ones, was gnawing the hands 
oi‘ the black, who, screanjing, held on by the ti-unk, the 
only barrier between him and the ferocious animal.” 

“ AVhat a terrible situation,” cried the Count. 

“ Continue, continue,” cried Adrienne, his good- 
ness and heroism is beyond belief.” 

“ ‘ The Prince seized his poniard between his teeth, • 
fastened his sush to a block of rock, took the hatchet 
in one hand, with the other he ^ided himself, till 
within a few yaids of the ferocious beast, at which he 
aimed a deathly blow, killed it, and thereby saved the 
black, whose strength exhausted. 

” And you appear astonished, Count, at the resem- 
blance betw'een Djalraa and the Indian deity, of whom 
table does not record a more generous act.” 

” 1 am njp longer astonished, mademoiselle, I am full 
of admiration.” 

** And the generous heart of the traveller responded 
even as ours do at the recital. Head fui-ther. and vou 
wiUsee.” ^ 

“ ‘Two such traits in a man's character,' justly ob- 
serve the colonel, * evince a noble and generous heart ; 
and it is with a sentiment of profound respect and ad- 
miration that I in sadness have asked myself, what 
wonld be the lot of that young prince, lost in this^sa- 
vage oountzy, always devastated by war. Howevei 
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humble may be the homage which I pay to this worthy 
young man, his name, at least, will be honoured by 
such of mv readers as possess sympathetic and gener- 
ous hearts.” 

“ True,” cried Adrienne ; “ a short time sto, I was 
so struck with these simple lines, that I involuntarily 
carried the name of the traveller to my lips.” 

Such records bear out the good opinion that I had 
formed of Djalma ; l)ut, my dear m^emoiselle, how 
do you mean to proceed witli rerard to him.” 

“ In learning his happiness, I should wish Djalma 
to experience a similar joy to mine — Oh that some good 
fairy would touch me with her wand, and make me 
sleep till to-morrow.” 

M. de Monthron laughed heartily at Adrienne’s no- 
vel aspiration ; and then turned the conversation to 
the reports which her aunt and others had circulated 
regarding the sanity of Adrienne. The Count suggest- 
ed a plan which he thought would in some measure 
fiilenoe these reports; it was this: that Adrienne 
should go with him and his niece in the evening to the 
Porte St. Martin, whore a tamer of wild beasts brings 
upon the stage, which represents a forest in India, 
lions, tigers, and panthers, and eng^es with them in 
apparently fearful combats. AJil Paris, the Count said, 
go to witness these representations ; and all Paris 
would then see Mademoiselle de Cardoville more beau- 
tiful and charming than ever.” 

“ I wUl go,” cried Adrienne with joy, “because—" 

A gentle knock at the door interrupted Adrienne, 
and Plorine entered, introduci^ Eodin, 

On seeing Adrienne and the Count de Monthron the 
wily Jesuit guessed that be was about to be placed in 
a difficult position. On his bowing respectfully to the 
Count and Adrienne, they both cast on oim a look of 
contempt and ecom. At length the Count opened fire 
upon him, and upbraided Bodin in no measured terms 
for his duplicity and perfidy ; and Adrienne foEewed 
in the same strain, telling him that bis statements 
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were unworlh^ of credcooe : and that she would never 
put trust in his word again. 

^din winced beneath the attack of his two oppo- 
nent, but ho attempted to repel the cliargcs made 
against him bj mentioning his recent good services in 
behalf of Adrienne ; and other instances where he had 
apparently acted from generous motives. 

AU that he said, however, had no effect in sparing 
him from the attacks of his two tormentors ; and they 
pestered the poor Jesuit for a long time. 

Adrienne told Itodin that she strongly suspected bis 
being connected with the disappearance of the poor 
Mayeux ; and concluded thus : “ Now 1 am convinced 
that 1 have been your dupe. I say this without anger 
or hatred, but with deep regret. It is painful, sir, to 
see a man of your intelligence stooping to such infa- 
mous practices ; and after having employed so many 
diabolical schemes, to end at last in being ridiculed. In 
short, fir, 1 regard you as a dangerous and implacable 
enemy. 1 see your object without being able to tell 
how you mean to attain it. Still, notwithstanding this, 
I am not afraid of you. To-monow my family shall 
be informed of your designs, and we will be on onr 
guard, for you are, of course, aiming at the enormous 
inheritanoe you were akeady nearly depriving ns of. 
Now, air, I speak frankly to you, beware how yon 
proceed fhrther.'* 

“ Most probably, my dear lady,” said Rodin, “ we 
shall never meet a^in. I ask you to remember that 
I never jnvHfy myself. I leave that to the future ; 
and now, my dear lady, I am, notwithstanding, your 
ve^ devoted servant. 

Rodin having bowed kindly, first to Adrienne, and 
then to the Count, hastily departed. 

After the Jesuit’s departure, Adrienne penned a let- 
ter to the Prince, which she desired the Count to give 
to him, and to call afterwards to take her for a prome- 
nade to tile Champs Elysdei. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE BEAST-TAMER. 

A SHORT time after Rodin’s interview with Adrienne, 
a large concourse of people were attracted to the 
Champs Elys^es by the serenity of the weather ; and 
many stopped to admire the magnificent equipage, con- 
taining three persons, Adrienne, the Marchioness de 
Morinval, and the Count de Monthron. Adrienne, 
who was in a pensive mood, was suddenly startled by a 
bouc^uct of violets falling in her lap^, at the same time 
heaniig a childish voice exclaim, **Eor the lov^of Ood, 
a sou, my good lady !** 

Adrienne turned her head,^nd saw a poor little girl 
in rags, holding her hand in a supplicating manner. 
On beholding tho ragged child, the poor Mayeux was 
instantly remembered by Adrienne, and she said to the 
supplioant, Have you a mother, mv child ?’* 

** No, madame, I have neither father nor mother.” 

“ Who takes care*of then P” 

** Nobody, madame. ^ey give me bouquets to sell, 
and if I do not sell them, they beat me.” 

“ My dear Count,” said Adrtenne, “ will you lift the 
child into the carriage ?” 

The Count complied with this request, and Adri- 
enne said to him, ” We will now make off with our 
T)rey as qnicl^ as possible. Order the p^tilion to 
drive to the Hotel.^’ 

” Now,** thought Adrienne, until I can find the 
poor Mayeux, which I shall endeavour to do by every 
means in my power, her place will, at least, not 
emnty.” 

Strange eoinddence ! At that moment when Adri- 
enne’s magnificent equipage took the direction of the 
Rue d’Anjon, and when that kind lady was thinking 
of her poor lost friend, a crowd had gathered round a 
large tree in the Champs Elys^es, to gaze on a poor 
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deformed girl, who had fallen down from want of food 
— it was the Mayeux. 

The poor girl had returned to Pari*? with the laud- 
able purpose of snatching her sister, the Bacchanalian 
Uueen, from the dreadful life she was pursuing. The 
Mayeux was on her way to Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville's, and was overtaken with faintness and exhaus- 
tion from want and misery. 

Two hours after this, a large crowd assembled at the 
Porte St. Martin, for the purpose of witnessing the 
exliibition ofMorol^ who was engaged in a mimic 
combat with the famous black panther of Java, called 
Death. Adrienne and Monsieur and Madame de 
Morinv^l arrived early at the theatre, w’here they were 
to be joined by the Count de Monthron, who had left 
them to go the club. 

The immense theatre of the Porte St. Martin was 
crowded with an impatient audience, for all Paris was 
eager to witness the performance of the famed beast- 
tamer. Morok was dressing himself in ** room assign- 
ed to him for that purpose. Above his armour he 
wore red pantaloons, that were fjfctencd at the ankles 
with bright copper rings, and his dark Turkish robe 
was also fastened at the wrists with rings of the same 
metal. Seated in a coiner of the room, gazing at him , 
.with a sort of stupid admiration, was Couche-tont- 
Nu, who, since the destruction of M. Hardy’s factory, 
had not quitted Morok, passing his nights in orgies, 
the fatal j^ffects of which wqre withstood by the iron 
constitution of the beast- tamer; but the features of 
Jaoues were, on the contrary, greatly changed * his 
hollow cheeks and painful countenance betrayed the 
ravages of intemperance, and bitter smiles were almost 
constantly on his lips, yet bis intellect, formerly so 
lively ana animated, still struggled against the besot- 
ting infiuunoe of almost continual intoxication. 

After Ja()ues had gazed at Morok for some min- 
utes, he 8aia~-“ It is a proud business yours ; yon can 
boast that there axe not two men in the world like 
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yourself — in the whole world— it is flattering— what 
a pi^ you don’t confine yourself to this — ” 

** What do you mean ? ' 

“The conspiracy, at the expense of which you re- 
gale me both day and night.” 

“That is going on very well,” interrupted Morok ; 

“ but the moment has not come yet! this is why 1 wish 
to have you near me until the great day— have you any 
reason to complain P” 

“No,” said Jaques ; “ what should I do ? if 1 even 
desire to work, I have not now etgength, burnt up as 
1 am with brandy. 1 have not, like you, a head of 
marble, and a body of iron ; however, it prevents me 
from thinking.” * 

“ Of what F” , 

“ You know that when 1 think, I think of but one 
thing,” said Jaques, in a serious tone. 

“Still the Bacchanalian Queen!” said Morok, dis- 
dainfully. 

“ Yes, and when I cease to think of her, I shall bo 
dead, or quite besotted.” 

The conversation Vas here interrupted by the en- 
trance of Goliah in a very excited state ; and when 
Morok inquired the reason of his excitement, the giant 
. told him tnat the panther was lying with its ears flat 
to its head; which indicated that the beast was in a 
most ferocious state, and he advised Morok not to ven- 
ture near the animal that evening. 

Morok, although manfesting some trepidation, ri- 
diculed the fears of Goliah, and said he would cer- 
tainly perform. 

The giant warned Morol^ saying he had never seen 
the panther iu that state since it destroyed the white 
horse in Germany, But that was not all the bad omen 
he had to tell Morok ; Goliah said he had been look- 
ing at the audience, and in a boznear the stage he had 
seen the Englishman who had followed them from town 
to town with such pertinacity. 

On hearing this, Morok started, and his arms fell 
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motionless by bis side. Jacques was struck with the 
paleness and contraction of the beast-tamer’s features. 

It appealed that an Englishman had beta consider- 
able sum that ho would be present at the pei lormance 
of the destruction of the beast-tamer by the very pan- 
ther, which Morok now appeared to hold in subjection. 

Juques advised Morok to apologise to the audience 
and tell them that the panther was ill. 

The beast-tamer shrugged his shoulders, and repli- 
ed, “ Have you ever heara of the pleasure of the eame- 
stcr who risks his honour on a single card ? Well, 1 
also, in the daily performance in which my life is at 
stake, find a pleasure in braving death before the shud- 
dering crowds that are frightened at mj audacity. In 
short, even in the fear which this Englishman creates, 
I find an indescribable and teirible excitement.” 

Morok was interrupted by the entrance of the man- 
ager, who inquired if the signal might be given ; to 
which the beast-tamer replied in the affirmative. 

The usual notice being given, the overture began, 
which in this instance was not much heeded, for the 
beatix and belles w^ho were asscihbled in great num- 
bers, were either engaged in conversation about a cer- 
tain lady in such and such a box, or occupied with 
their opera-glasses in Scanning their friends, real or 
imaginary, which they distinguished in the distance. 

Madcinoiselle de Cardoville wastbe centre of attrao- 
tion to the occupants of the boces ; all eyes being fix- 
ed upon bar. The box opposite to that in which Adri- 
enne and her friends were seated, had only one occu- 
[lant for a considerable time, a dark visaged man, who 
remained in the back seat, and was hid from the gaze 
of any one. ' 

In a box at the left wing, sat the Englishm^ 
who had inspired Morok with so much fear. To depict 
uith justice the singular and potesque physiognomy 
of that man, would be a difficult task. He was ahont 
fifty years of age ; his head curiously elongated, per- 
fectly bald, ana not unlike in colour, to a ooilea par- 
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Bilip. At the extremity of 'his brow, Burmounted by 
eyebrows that formed two well-desigued circumflex 
accents, shone two large green eyes, divided by a thin 
nose of extraordinary length, and shaped like a par- 
enthesis ; a chin, the extremity of which was buried 
in a white neckcloth, that fastened a collar of the same 
whiteness, whose ends reached the middle of his car. 

The stage represented, with admirable eifect, a rich 
Indian forest. Adrienne, thinking, no doubt, of the 
passages she had read, was lost in contemplation, when 
her attention was attracted by the solitary occupant of 
the opposite box rising from his seat, coming forward 
and placing two chairs near to the front of the box. 
This man was Faranghea, the Indian, dressed in a long 
robe of orange silk, fustciiod with a white sash round 
the waist. After placing the thau s, he looked round, 
started, and then went out. 

Immediately afterwards, a young man of rare beau- 
ty, clothed in the Indian costume, with a long poniard, 
the handle of which sparkled with jewels, entered. 
That young man was Djalma, who reiiiaiuca a minute 
at the door, contemplating ti^e mass of spectators who 
had assembled. Stepping majestically fon^ard, the 
prince, with ease and grace, sat down on one of the 
chairs ; then, tuiTiing his head towards the door, he 
appeared astonished at not seeing some one enter whom 
he no doubt expected. 

That person at last came— a lovely young girl, of 
fair complexion — who was dressed in the most attrac- 
tive and costly attire. This voung girl was jSosc Pom- 
pon, who, notwithstanding her long gloves, and a ri- 
diculous display of bracelets, continued to expose her 
delicate and lovely aim, while in her hand, she held a 
large bouquet of roses. Far from imitating the <falm 
and dignined walk of Djalma, Kose Pompon entered 
the box hidf running, moved her chair with a noise, 
and turned herself, to adjust her gowm, several times 
before she was finally seated. Without being abashed 
by the splendid assemblage, she put her bouquet to 
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her no&e, then, with a staile and a mischievous look, 
the, at the risk of upsetting her chair, held it up to 
the face of Djalma. 

Parangliea entered, shut the door, and sat down be- 
hind the prince. ' 

Adrienne, her eyes fixed on the representation of the 
Indian forest, and^, lost in reflection, had not observed 
the new comers, and as her head was turned towards 
the stage, Djulma, seeing only the profile of Adrienne, 
had not yet recognized her. Madumc de Morinval had 
for some time been struck with the majestic appearance 
ofDjalma and the coquettish {'lances of Bose rompon ; 
and touching Adrienne, said with a smile, “ That 
which IS most amusing here is not on the stage, my 
dear. *Cast your eyes in fiont.” 

“In front",” said Adfienne, m a heedless manner. 

She looked. What did she see ? Djalma, seated b\ 
the side of a young girl, who was familiarly holding 
up her bouquet to him that he might inhale its fra- 
grance. Astonished, struck as it were to the heart by an 
electric shock, Adrienne became deathly pale, ana by 
instinct shut her eyes for a second that she might not 
see the insulting spectMle. To this harrowing sen- 
sation succeeded a feeling of injured pride. 

“Djalma is here with that woman,” she said ; “he 
has received my letter, in which he might have read 
of the happiness that awaited him.” 

At the idea of this infamous conduct, the blush of 
Indignation chased away the paleness from her cheeks. 

“ Rodiff has not deceived me.” 

It is impossible to render an idea of those emotions 
which torture and kill in the space of a minute. Adri- 
enne had been precipitated from radiant happiness into 
the* abyss of grief the most torturing in less than a se- 
cond, and she gave an evasive answer to Madame de 
Morinval. 

M. de Morinval and his lady indulged in a merry col- 
loquy on the coquettish air ands apparent fondness 
whicn Bose Tompon manifested towards the young 
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Indian ; and called Adrienile’s attention to every freKb 
display of the young girl’s affection for her young ad- 
mirer. 

Djalma, whose eyes had been fixed on the stage, 
which brought to his recollection the scenes of his own 
wild oountiy, had remained insensible to the winning 
looks and smiles of the young girl, nor had he yet ob- 
served Adrienne. 

“ Ah, for instance,” said Rose Pompon, staring at 
Adrienne — “ there is something strange, indeed a fine 
looking woman, with red hair ; but it is a pretty red, 
I must admit; look, charming prince.” And she 
touched the shoulder of Djalma, who startled, turned 
Ills head, and his eyes rested on Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville. 

On seeing Adrienne, he ^a?e a sudden start, and, 
bewildered, was about to rise, but the iron hand of 
Faranghea was laid upon his shoulder, and he whisper- 
ed, in the Hindoo language, “ Take courage and to- 
morrow that woman will be at your feet. A few min- 
utes ago she grew pale, then became red with jealousy. 
Be a man, or all wiH be lost.” 

“ My heart is breaking,” said Djalma, in his own 
langua'ge. 

“ But to-morrow it will bound with joy and love,” 
replied Faranghea ; ”it is only contempt that subdues 
a proud woman. To-morrow, I tell you, trembling 
and confused she will supplicate at your feet.” 

** To-morrow she will hate me,” replied the prince, 
sorrowfully. 

** She will, if she sees you weak and cowardly— the 
time is come— do not now be faint-hearted. Look at 
her well in the face, then, with your eyes upon her, 
take this young girl's bouquet, and carry it to your 
lips; you will see that proud woman become white 
and red, as she did a few minutes ago. Will you then 
believe me P” 

Djalma, in despair, listened to the perfidious counsel 
ef Faranghea, took with a trembling hand the bonqnet 
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from Porapoii, fixed his eyes upon AJueime, tLf-n 
pressed the (lowers to his lips. At tlmt outrageous 
conduct, Maderaoiselle do Cardoville’s shook codatiI- 
siTcly, which did not escape the eye of Tljalma. 

“She is yours/’ cried Faranghea; “did you not 
perceive how she shuddered from jealousy ? Courage 
— courage—ahe will soon prefer you to that handsonie 
young man who is behind her; for that is he whom 
she imagines she loves.” Then as if guessing the rage 
and hatu'd that the^e words w ould excite in the bosom 
of the prince, he added— “Be calm, be calm; is it not 
that young man who has cause for hating you 

The jjrince prc‘'8('d his hand on his burning brow. 
It is useless to say that tlie letter sent by Adrienne did 
not readi Djalma. During the three days that M. 
Monthron had not seen the piiiieo, Faranghea had i>er- 
suaded him, that in feigning lo^c for another, he would 
subdue and carry off triumphant the proud heart of 
Adiicnne. As to the piesence of Djalma at the theatre, 
Bodin had been told by Flonnc, tliat Mademoiselle do 
Cardoville was going that evening to the Porto Sw, 
Martin. 

Before Djalma had recognized her, feeling her 
strength give way, Adrienne was about to leave the 
theatre ; nut when she^aw she was recognized by the. 
prince; when ho outraged common decency, by star- 
ing her in the face, and by kissing the bouquet of the 
creature who wms with him, Adrienne, influenced ^ a 
noble indication, determined on remaining, f^ar 
from shutihig her eyes, she experienced a sort of bar- 
barous pleasure in adding to the agony, in hastening 
the extirpation of her pure and divine We. 

Adrienne and her two companions were engaged in 
witnessing and passing remarks upon the conduct of 
the two persons who sat in front of the opposite box, 
when the appearance of Morok, and the roaring of the 
animals, attracted the attention of all. The beast- 
tamer was armed with a bow and arrows. He appeared 
in the di<«ttiDce as if descending from rock to rock ; ap< 
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proachinj? tbp cciitm of the stage, he seonied to lij.tcn 
—then advancing cantiouaiy, and casting bis eyes in- 
loluntarily round the theatre, they fell upon tlie large 
giecn 01 bp of tlie Englishman, Trhen the features of 
STovoI: fontrarted so frightfully, tiiat Madame de 
Morinvalj who had an c\cellent opera-glass, saidj “Mf 
dear Adrienne, that man is afraid ; something is tm 
to happen.** 

“ How horrible it will be/* said Adrienne, “if he is 
wounded before our eyes.** 

The boast-tamer now bent his how, and scarcely had 
the arrow left it, before the panther, irritated by Goliah, 

. arrd furiously. 

The iiantomime of Morok was very efreetive,jind he 
pcartid so joyous at having struck the ferocious beast, 
'hat shouts of applause burst ‘from every part of tha 
house. 1 he beast-tamer adjusted another arrow, hid 
lutiisclf behind a jutting rock, aimed at the interior of 
' be rave where the panther had showed its head, then 
;villed the bow, and the arrow whistled through the 
" r. Casting the bow aside, he drew hi«» ponmrd, placed 
it in his mouth, and^bci'an to creep on all-fours, as if 
h? intended to surprise tne wounded panther in bis den. 
To render the illusion more perfect, the pantlier, atmek 
by Goliah with a bar of iron,* roared terribly at the 
bottom of the cave. 

The sombre aspect of, the stage, the roarings of the 
enraged panther, the gestures, the attitude, the pliysi- 
ognoiiiy of Morok, so expressive of terror, emted aivn 
in the audience, who ap^ared as if they expwted some 
dreadful catastrophe. As the beast-tamer approached 
the cave, he also came close to the box where the Eng- 
lishman was ; and, in spite of himself, Morok, enhr- 
vated by fright, could not turn away his looks from 
the two large eVes of that man. It might be said that 
each of the sodden starts that be made, while on his 
hands and feet, was the magnetic influence caused by 
the fixed looks of the sinister better. The Englishman, 
nearly out of his box, his lips curled by a sanlou^ 
404 • T 
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smile, his large eyes fixc^ on Morok, the perspiration 
running down his bald head, seemed anxiously waiting 
the decisive moment. 

There is a strange fascination in danger. Adrienne 
had her looks fixed upon the frightful yet interesting 
scene ; in her hand was the bouquet of Indian flowers 
which she had still preserved. The beast-tamer ad- 
vanced, and uttering a savage shriek, rushed upon the 
panther, which precipitated itself with so much fury 
upon its master, that Adrienne, frightened drew back, 
dropped her bouquet, and hid her t'ace in her hands. 

Prompt as the lightning, agile as a tiger, carried 
away by his love, and with savage ardour, excited by 
the rorrings of the panther, Djalma bounded on the 
stage, drew hi*? poniard, and rushed into the cave to 
seize Adrienne’s bouquet. At that instant a frightful 
erv' was uttered by Morok. The panther, infunated 
by the sight of Djalnia, made a die.irlful effort to break 
its chain ; then reaniig on its h.ind legs, tried to clutch 
Djalma, who was within reach of its claws. To lower 
his head, to throw himself upon his knees, at the same 
time plunging, with the rapidity of lightning, his dag- 
ger into the stomach of the panther, alone saved the 
prince from certain death. For a few seconds all was 
confusion. Djalma oif whom the panther fell with all 
its weigh^ at length rose, pale, bleeding, and wounded, 
and, placing his foot upon the carcase, the bouquet in 
his hand, he cast a look upon Adrienne, which told his 
passioM^ love for her. 

Adrienne felt her strength giving way. Superhuman 
eonrsge had enabled her to witness the frightful 
clvuiges of that dreadful struggk. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE PESTILENCE. 

It is night! the slmll blasts of the north wind— bleak, 
icf, ill-omened, clashing, whirling, and bursting into 
violent raats — sweep with their keen and biting breath 
the hoists of Montmartre. On the summit of the bill 
stands a man who is gazing down upon the huge city 
that is lying at his feet. Above the dark shadow of 
Paris, towers and steeples are seen in the clear, blue 
horizon, while from the centre of this ocean of stone, 
rises a blue vapour, which reddens the azure*of the 
firmament. • 

“No,*’ said the traveller, “the Lord will not suffiM 
it. Twice is enough. It is five centuries since the 
avenging hand of the Almighty drove me hither from 
the centre of Asia ; and I, a solitary wanderer, left 
behind me more mourning, despair, disaster, anddeath, 
than would have l^ttne innumomble armies of a 
thousand devastating conquerors. I then entered this 
city, and it was deciraatea. Two centuries ago, the 
same inexorable hand, which cojiducts me through the 
world, again brought me hither, and then, as before, 
the scourge, whicn at long intervals the Almighty 
places in my track, ravaged the city. And now for 
the third time in the space of five centuries, I have 
arrived on the top of one of the hills whiclAverlook 
this citT, and perhaps I again bring with me terror, 
desolation, and death. And this city, intoxicated with 
its nocturnal pleasures, knows not — oh, no ! it knows 
not that I am at its threshold. Perhaps my presence 
here is only a menace for those it ought to intimidate. 
Yes, for otherwise he would strike a blow of greater 
tenor by casting at once fear and death into the heart 
of this immense city. Oh ! no, no I the Lord will have 
mercy— he will not condemn me to this new punish- 
ment. My kindred are, alas I more numerous and 
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miserable in this city than elsewhere ; and it is I who 
must bring death to them. No, the Lord will have 
mercy ; for, alas I the seven descendants of my sister 
are at last united m this city. And sliall I bring death 
to themP Death ! insteod of the succour they require. 
For the woman, wlio, like me, Avsmders througli the 
world, has, after destroying the plots of their enemies, 
resumed her eternal journey. In vam did she foresee 
tliat great evils again threatened those that are related 
to ire. The invisible hand that leads roe, always chases 
before me the wandering woman. In vain did she cry, 
when she was leaving my kindred, ‘ Let me, at leasl^ ^ 
Oh Lord, timsh mv task !’ 

‘“«n!’ 

“ * A few daj's, for mercy’s sake I* 

“ ‘ On !’ 

“ ‘ I leave them on the brink of an abyss I* 

« ‘ On, on !’ 

“ And the wandering star is launched again in its 
eternal course : her voice traversing; space, called me 
to the help of mine. When hej; voice reached me, I 
felt that my sister’s descendants w'ere exposed to fright- 
ful perils, which are still augmenting. Oh, say Lord ! 
shall the descendants of my sister escape the doom 
which, for so many centuries, has weighed upon my ^ 
race! Oh, wilt thou pardon me in them f Direct them 
that they may obey the last wishes of their ancestors ; * 
cause them to join their hearts— their stiength— their 
intelligCice— and their riches. Thus they will work 
for the future welfare of humanity ; thus perhaps they 
will redeem me from my eternal punishment— let the 
words of the Saviour, * Love one another,’ be their sole 
guide. By the aid of these powerful words, they may 
vanquish the false priests who have abjured the precepts 
of lore, peace and hope, of the Saviour, and have taught 
in their stead, doctrines of hatred, violence, anddespw. 
Hear me, for mercy’s sake, Oh, Lord I Snatch irom 
their enemies, my sister’s descendants. Suffer me to 
defend them, Oh, Lord, since thy al^-powerful hand 
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has brought me hitherto 'work thy will. I beseech 
thee let lue not be the instrument of thy vengeance ! 
Enough of soiTOW exists on the earth. I have travelled 
from Asia to the frozen regions, and dciith hath fol- 
lowed in mj track. Dost thou not hear the sigh that 
rises to thee from the earth, oh, Lord ? Have mercy 
on me, and grant me a single day to unite and save my 
sister’s descendants," 

In l iving these words, the traveller sank on his 
knee^, and lifted his supplicating hands to heaven. 
Suddenly the wind howled with redoubled violence. 
.The traveller started, and cried out in a voice of ter- 
ror, “ Lord, the wind of death is howling with rage ! 
the spectre! Oh, here it is again! its yellow face is 
distorted with convulsions, and its red eyes are foiling 
in their orbits. Away— aw’ay^oh 1 its icy hand has 
seized mine. Lord have mercy !” 

“ On !” 

“Eor the descendants of my sister have mercy!” 

“ On, on !" 

“ Oh Lord, have mercy ! The spectre is dragging me 
down the bill, my st^s are rapid as the death-wind-* 
have mercy !" 

Oh, on !" 

We are now at the threshold of the city— it is yet 
time— have mercy, Lord, on this slumbering city, tnat 
it may not awake with cries of teiTOi', despair, and 
death. I am now at the gate— it is thy wilt— Paris, 
the plague is in thy bosom I cursed, for ever cursed I” 

“On,on,on!!r’ • 

« « * • « 

The following day to that on which the unhappy 
traveller entered Paris, a ^ood deal of bustle and ex- 
citement was taking place m the Hotel de St. Dieier. 
The Princess with her confidential adviser, Madame 
Grivois, about midday, were superintending the pre- 
parations that were going on in the large saloon. In 
the centre of this apartment stood a large round table 
covmed with crimson velvet, and surrounded by n 
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number of chairs, amongst which, in the place of hon- 
our, stood a gilded chair. In one corner of the room, 
on a side-board, was a considerable number of silver 
plates, which were loaded with the choicest delicacies, 
and the most exquisite productions that the culinaiy 
art could invent. The cause of all this ostentatious 
display was that the Piincess was going to receive 
with dignity a caidinal, who, along with d'Agrigny, 
and other dignitaries of the church, w'ere about to 
partake of a cold collation at the Hotel de St. Diziar. 

When tlie Princess hud completed her inspection of 
the preparations, the noi^e of carriages entering the 
court-yard warned her of the arrival of her guests. 
The Roman cardinal enteied; he was a tall spare man, 
with a'Mllainous squint: a yellow visage, expressive 
of haughtiness aud cunning. A Belgian bishop came 
next— a short, fat, pot-ocllied, apoplectic-looking 
man, with a composed mien, and a soft, plump, delicate 
hand. 

The visitors were in a short time assembled in the 
grand saloon, and the cardinal was not long before he 
planted himself beside the hre ; ^hile the bishop, be- 
ginning already to puff and per''pire, cast a longing 
eye on the chocolate and iced coffee, which were to 
enable him to support the excessive heat. 

D’Agrigny, approaching the Princess, said to her, 
in a low voice, “ Will you give orders for the Abbe 
Gabriel de Rennepont to be introduced as soon as he 
arrives P” 

** Is the young priest here, thenP" inquired the 
Princess. 

** He arrived tw o days ago. We caused him to be 
summoned to Paris by bis superiors. As to Father 
Rodin, Madame Grivois will admit him as before, at 
the little door in the private staircase. He has some 
important infoimation to give us ; and has desired the 
cai-dinal and the bishop to be present, for they have 
been made acquainted, at Rome, with everything bj 
the Father-General.** 
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The Princess having gireniier orders, began to serve 
her guests with refreshments; and D’Agrigny, address- 
ing the cardinal, said, Your eminence will, 1 have no 
doubt, approve of what I liavo done. I did not think 
it my duty to invito the Bishop of Ellegadon, or the 
Archbishop of Nauternc ; as our interview with Fa- 
ther Kodin find the Abb^ Gabriel is strictly private 
and confidential.” 

“Our dear father,” answered tbe cardinal, “has 
acted quite right'; for although the entire Eoman 
Apostolic ('hurch is interested in the lien nepont affair, 
there are circumstances that must be kept secret.” 

D'Agngny then inlormed the caidinal that an at- 
tempt was being made to separate the Church of France 
from that of Borne, under the pretence that th& latter 
liad corrupted the primitive piftity of Christ' 8|>rccept^. 
The Abbe 'Gabriel Bennepont, D’Agrigny told the car- 
dinal, was the prime agent in this movement. 

“ This Abbe Gabriel, then, puts himself np for a 
reformer. Is he dangerous inuuirod the cardinal. 

“ His superiors have considered aim so, and there- 
fore have summoned him here. I have here a note, 
which, in a few lines, fully eA poses his mischievous 
tendencies. The following Questions respecting seve- 
ral of his acts were addressed to iiim, to which he re- 
plied as follows ; — - 

“ Qiiestion : * Is it true that you rendered the last 
services to one of your parishioners, who, seeing that 
he committed suicide, died iu the most detestable im- 
penitence V • 

“ Answer: ‘1 rendered bim the last services, be- 
cause he, on account of his guilty end, required the 
prayers of theCUui'cU.’ 

“ Quiestion : * Is it true that you refused some saered 
vases, and other ornaments, that oue of your flock, in 
his pious zeal, wished to present to your parish f 

“ Answer : * I refused them, bemuse the house of 
the Lord should always be humble, and without pomp ; 
so that the faithful may constantly bear in mind that 
the Saviour was born iu a manger.* 
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** Q;M8ium : * Is it tn/e that you gave shelter and 
attention, for several days, to a person belonging to 
the jh'Otestant community ? Is it also true, that you 
net only attempted to convert him to the Catholic 
faith, but that you so far forgot your, duty as to bury 
hint in the grouud consecrated for those of our holy 
communion F* 

“^Twioer ; ‘A fellow-creature, an honest and in- 
dustrious mnu, who had laboured hard in his youth, 
became ill, and, when almost dying, he was driven 
fiwm his wretched abode by a merciless man, to whom 
be owed a year's rent. 1 received this old man in mv 
house, and I consoled him in his last moments. The 
poor creature had toiled and suffered all his life, ami 
yet, at his death, no bitter repining at his fate escaped 
aim; he prayed to GodT, piously kissed the crucifix, 
and his pure and simple spirit ascended to the bosom 
of his Creator. I closed his eyes with respect. I 
buried him myself ; I prayed for him ; and, mthongh 
he died a Protestant, 1 thought he was a good man, 
and certainly worthy of resting in our burial-ground.* '* 

** This is rank toleration,*’ said'the cardinal ; “but 
what is your object in bringing him here ?’* 

“ His position as the heir ofKcnnepont is somewhat 
complex; and although he has yielded up his claim 
in favour of the Society, Father Kodin thinks it would 
be advisable to remove him out of the way, by sending 
him to Home.** 

“Prob^ly he is right,” said the cardinal, after re- 
flecting a moment. “ And since we are speaking of 
Father Eodk, tell me frankly what is your opinion of 
bimP** 

“ He is,*’ said D’ Agriray, “ so reserved and impene- 
trable, that it is impossible to form a correct estimate 
of him.*' 

“Don't yon consider him ambitious?*' asked the 
cardinal. 

“ I have,''^8aid D'Agrigny, spurred on by bis jea- 
lousy of Kodin,** discovered in bxm traits of ambiUoa 
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as fearful as they arc profound, and since it is neces- 
sai^ to be frank M^ith your eminence ** 

Here he was interrupted by the entrance of Rodin. 

D’Affiigny and the two prelates rose spontaneously 
on Rodin’s appearance. So much were they impressed 
with this man’s superiority, that their countenances, 
so lately contracted by jealousy and distrust, now ap- 
peared to smUc upon him with affectionate deference. 

Rodin, still shabbily dressed, advanced to the table, 
not humbly^ but with deliberate step and confident 
mien, conscious of his superior intellect. D’Agrigny 
then rose, and, addressing the cardinal, said, “lam 
not going to ask your eminence to judge between fa- 
ther Rodin and myself. Our general has ordered and 
I have oh^ed ; but as yonr eminence will soon see our 
superior, I should wish you to report to him father 
Rodin’s replies to a few of my questions.'* 

The cardinal bowed, and Rodin looking at d'Agrigny 
with an air of astonishment, said, ** The matter i*) 
settled- -what is the use of your questions P" 

** Not to excuse qpysclf, but to place the real state of 
things before his eminence." 

** Go on, then, bui, abovo all things, no useless mat- 
ter, for aitwo o’clock I must be at St. Sulplicc." 

“ I will be as brief as possiole. When your rever- 
ence substituted your plan of action for mine, rcu 
censured in harsh terms the manner in which 1 Lad 
conducted the interests confided to me — interests which 
I candidly confess were in jeopardy." 

"Say ruined," ironically replied Rodin; for you 
ordered me to write to Rome that all hope mttsf be 
given up," 

" That is true," replied d'Agrigny. 

"It was, therefore, a patient absolutely despaired 
of, given up by the ablest physicians, which I under- 
took to care." 

"Your reverence,” continued d’Agrigny, "blamed 
me for the military violence of my measures, which, 
however, but for an unheard-of fatality, would have 
led to success,* May 1 now ask your reverence what**->' 
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“ What 1 ha>e done moTe than you for the Renno- 
pont affair ? I will tell you. In the space of th^ last 
six weeks, I have joked with a grisette— spoken of 
humanity, liberty, and the rights of woman to a young 
cnthusia''tic girl— talked of the great Napoleon to an 
old imbecile soldier- -spoken of the imperial glorj^, the 
humiliatinn of France, and the hopes of the king of 
Rome, with a brave Maishal of Franco—and talked of 
lovo With an untamed tiger. How lamentable to see 
an intelligent man degrade himself by these low means 
in order to tie together the threads of this obscure 
plot.” 

While speaking, Rodin smiled strangely, and his 
eyes sparkled more than usual ; he hiid felt, for some 
minutes past, a sort of feverish excitement, which he 
attributed to his contest fvilh d’Agrigny, who although 
beginning to regret having begun this struggle, said, 
with ill-suppressed irony, “ 1 agree w ith you — your 
measures arc iiuny, low, and childish ; but this is not 
absolutely sufficient to give an excellent idea of your 
merits. I shall therefore ask — ” 

“What my measures have produced ? Look at my 
web, and you will see the beautiful and haughty girl, 
who, six weeks ago was so prouuof her btau^, wit, 
and courage— now pale,* discouraged, and despairing.” 

“ Rut the chivalrous intrepidity of the young Indian 
must have made an impression on Adrienne,” said the 
princess. 

“Yes : j)ut I have paralysed the effect of that stupid 
and reckless devotion, by showing her that killing a 
panther is no proof of a lover’s constancy and affec- 
tion.” 

“Well,” said d’Agrigny, “Adrienne is heart- 
stricken.’* 

“Rut how will that affect the Bennepont affair 
inquired the cardinal. 

“ When our most dangerous enemy quits the field 
of battle, sevcrciv wounded, is not that something 
gained F” asked Rodin. 
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‘*put I wish to know/* haid d* Agrijraj, “how this 
tempest of the passions will prevent Adrienne and the 
Trince from gaining the inheritance ?*’ 

“Is it from a tranquil or a stormy skv that the 
thunderbolt hursts ?” said Itodin, disdainfully. “ As 
to M. Hardy, I ha\e wounded him in the things near- 
est to his heart — his workmen, his friend, and his 
iiustreBs.** liodm here poured out a glass of wine, 
which he swallowed at a draught, and, passing his hand 
across his brow, said, “ It is strange r 

“ What ails you anxiously asked the princess. 

“I have a slight headache, luadanie, -but it will soon 
pass oft.” 

“ Your eyes appear inflamed, my dear father/’ said 
the jiriocesa. 

“ 1 have been looking too intently at my web,” said 
the Jesuit, with a sardonic smile. “ My other flies— 
the daughter of Marshal Simon, are becoming every 
day more dejected, and the Maishal, torn by contending 
thoughts ever since the death of bis father, is at pre- 
seut weaker and mure iriesolute than a child. As to 
Jaques Ecnnepont,*a8k Morok to what state of imbe- 
cility, inebriety has reduced this wretch, and toward 
what abyss he is hastening. Here then is my account 
—see to what a state of helplessness this family is now 
reduced, which, six weeks ago, contained so many ele- 
ments of power and energy, which, if united would 
have been dangerous 1 said, I would work on their 
passions, and now they are so entangled ip my web, 
that they, in vain, endeavour to escape. Thiy are mine, « 
1 tell you— they are mine !** 

During the latter part of his boasting assertions, the 
voice and countenance of Kudin underwent a remark- 
able change. His cadaverous face became flushed ; 
his eyes, increasing iu brilliancy, seemed to become 
more sunken, and his voice had a quick short sound. 
The change in his countenance, of which he appeared 
anoonscious, was so singular, that the other actors ia 
this scene regarded him with looks of terror. 
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Mistaking the cause of this feeling, he cried in 
an iiiclignaut toue^ and ^ith labouring breath ; **Are 
you piling this impious lace ? Pity for a girl who 
never enters a church, and who erects pagan altars in 
her homo ? Pity for Llaidythesentimental blasphcmei ? 
Pity for the Indian, the disciple of Bialima ? Pity for 
the two sisters, who have ne\er been baptized ? Pity 
for the brute Jaques Rennepont ? Pity Tor the stupid 
soldier, whose god is Napoleon ? PitJ' for the family- 
of renegades, whose ancestor, an infamous heretic, not 
coutcul With haring defrauded us of our wealth, still 
excites, t'loiuthe bottom of his tomb, at the end of a 
ceutuiy uud a half, his accursed race to rise agaiust 
us ?” ‘ 

Whilst speaking thus,, the Jesuit looked fearfully 
ferocious, his eyes sparkling with increased brilliancy ; 
his lips dry and parched : the perspiration standing 
on his brow ; and a cola tremor shaking his whole 
frame. He swallowed another glass of wine, sunk on 
a chair, and exclaimed, “Oh, how lam suffering!’* 
Then-frightful to behold— his features assumed a 
cadaieroub hue ; his e}es, already uollow, filled with 
blood, uud appeared to sink further into their sockets ; 
nervous twUcliings convulsed every muocle ; his skiu 
turned to a greenish hue ; while from his lips rigid 
with agouy, escaped, from time to time, these words, 
“ Oh, now 1 suffer! 1 am burning!” 

Then yielding to a transport of frenzy, he dug his 
nails into ^is naked breast. The spectators hastily 
interposed to restrain him, when he suddenly arose, 
as rigid os a corpse, his dress in disorder, his thin grey 
hairs standing erect, and fixing his red and fiery eyes 
on the cardinal, in a terrible voice he exclairneu— 
“ Cardinal Malcpieri, this illness is too sudden ; they 
distrust me at Rome ; you are of the race of Borgia ; 
your secretary was at my house this morning— I am 
poisoned !” 

Doctor Baloinier now hastily entered, when ev ory 
one manway for him, except d’Agrigny, who w 93 
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hoMing Rodin on his chair. When the doctor had 
examined him, he started back as if he had trod on a 
serpent, and exclaimed, It is the cholera 1 It is the 
cholera r 

At these terrible words, d’Agrigny abandoned Rodin, 
who then fell on the carpet, 

“ He is lost !’* cried the doctor ; “ yet I will run 
and see what can be done for him/’ 

The whole party then fled, and at the door they met 
frabriel, W'hen they told him what was the illness of 
Rodin, and warned him not to enter. 

Gabriel, however, ran to Rodin’s asssistance, 

“Oh, they leave me here to die like a dog,” ex- 
claimed Rodin, his eyes, lately so red and fit^y, meet- 
ing the calm blue eyes of Gubricl. 

“I am here, father, to rive you succour, if it is the 
Lord’s will,” said Gabriel. 

“ Gabriel,” murmured the prostrate Jesuit, “pardon 
me for the injury 1 have done you, and do not abandon 
me.” Rodin then became senseless. 

The evening jowmals of the same day contoined the 
following aunouncenjcnt ; “The cholera is at Paris ; 
the first case occurred to-day, at half-past three o’clock 
in the Rue de Babylonc, at the hotel St. Dizier. 

After this first case, the direful pestilence spread 
with fearful rapidity; and mourning, lamentation and 
woe prevailed in most of the streets and houses in the 
plague-visited city. The Place Notre Dame was the 
scene of the most* soul-sickening horrors, iSbr it was to 
this spot that the greater part of the patients of the 
neighbouring streets were caiTied on their way to the 
Hotel Dieu. 

To add to the confurion and consternation of the 
populace, the most absurd and groundless stories were 
circulated abroad that the patients in the hospitals 
were being poisoned, so that they might be got rid of 
to make room for other patients ; and the maddened 
and infuriated populace vowed vengeance against the 
dootors. Tl^e streets of Paris swarmed with rile 
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wretches who plunrlercd and maltreated unprotected 
perRons, and entered the plague-stricken houses and 
robbed them of whatever they could lay their hands on. 
Thus was this gay city the scene of the most revolting 
and horrifying ^pcctaclos imaginable. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

COWAUBIOE AND UBBOI8H. 

To counteract in some measure the wide-spread de- 
spondency and gloom which prevailed in the scourge- 
Btricken city, resort was bad to various kinds of amuse- 
ments ; at one time a masquerade, at another time 
a mock court of mdicature, before which a crimi- 
nal representing a Destroying Angel was placed at the 
bar of justise, and tried for nigh crimes and misde- 
meanours ; and many other abominable and blasphe- 
mous pageants were represented ; ^the actors therein 
being the vilest scoundrels that could be found in Paris. 

The ouarryman, who had been such an active agent 
in the oestruction of M. Hardy's factory, bad been 
excluded as too dangerous a character from the society 
of the Wolves. This wretch, in company with Ciboule, 
the tall woman who figured so conspicnoualy in the same 
outrage, with others of a similar stamp, were nightly 
committing hoi-rible depredations in several parts of 
the plague-stricken city. The quarryman and his 
vile accomplice were the toady instruments which 
Morok made use of to effect his diabolical designs. 
While vast numbers of the inhabitants of Paris were 
naiulysed with fear, Morok, Conche-tout-No, Hini- 
Moulin, the quaryman, and others were nightly car- 
ousing and indulging in the grosset Bacchanalian or- 
^es— drinking toasts to the scourge that was decimat- 
ing Paris. 

At one of these saturnalias, <!oucheitout-Nu ap« 
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pearcd to bo in a more than usual state of despond- 
ency and gloom ; and Morock, bantering him again 
on his foolish passion for the Bacchanalian Queen, 
taunted him for not taking his glass of liquor like his 
companione. Couchc-tout-Nu, "who -was then tinsy, 
retorted by saying that he would. contend with him 
which could drink the most brandy, and still remain 
in an upright position. Morok accepted the challenge, 
«and forthwith two bottles of brandy wore called for. 
On the waiter bringing the bottles, Coiiche-tout-Nu 

S oured out a large glass full of the liquor ; Morok 
id the same from his bottle, they then raised the 
glasses at once to their mouths, and both drank off 
the liquor before they removerl the glasses fn&m their 
mouths. The beast- tamer appeared to be unaffected 
by his libation ; not so Coiiche-tout-Nn— in a moment 
or two his countenance changed, and became of a livid 
huo-rho fell from his scat stiff and rigid as a corpse. 
Instanly Nini-Moulin and others hastened towards 
him to render assistance, but they recoiled back on 
witnessing his hort^bly-distoitcd features. 

The door of the tavern was now suddenly opened, 
and a wretched-looking young woman entered ; gaz- 
ing around, she espied the prostrate form of Couchc- 
tout-Nu. Rushing forward, tno Bacchnnalian Queen, 
(for it was she) threw herself down hy the side of her 
lover, and twining her arms round his neck, cried out, 
“ Oh, Jaques ! Jaques ! look upon me— 'Speak to me ! 
It is your own Cephyse who sjieaks to you W 
The dying youth opened bis eyes, and, after gaz- 
ing on her murngured — 

** Oh— Cephyse—are you here 
“ Yes, Jaques, I am here ; what can I do for you P’ 
“ Cephyse— have you— kept yourself— innocent— 
The poor girl shook her head in reply. 

After an intemsl straggle, Jaauos whispered— “ I 
wished you to get work— to be industrious— and— ” 
He relapsed again into unconsciousness, and tho 
distracted ^rl ruslicd out of the taveru, but quickly 
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returned with two of those men who were engaged in 
carrying cholera patients to the hospitals. These 
men placed the yet breathing form of Couche-tout-Nu 
on a stretcher, a'rid boro it away towards the hospital, 
closely followed by Cephyse. When, however, the 
men arrived at th(^ hospital, they discovered that poor 
Jaqiies was dead, and Cepliyse was in a droa^ul 

•gonyofpBf- . • . .. 

The ridiculous and erroneous impression regarding; 
the poisoning of the patients sprcaa wider and wider ; 
and now a cry arose that the water at the fountain-^ 
was poisoned. To this unfounded rumour another 
was added, it being stated that some wretches had 
been detected throwing arsenic into the tankards 
which usuallv stand on the counters of the wine ner* 
chants. Goliah, who had been delivering a message 
from Morok, culled at one of these u ine-stores, and, 
after having drank two glasses of wine, he paid for 
them ; and whilst waiting for his change, he acciden- 
tally placed his hand ou the top of a tankard that was 
standing within his reach. It is uncouth aspect and 
singular gestures had already arofised the suspicions 
oi tavern-keeper, and when he saw him place his 
band on the mouth of the tankard, he criea out, in 
alarm, Mon Dieu! yob have just thrown something 
into that tankard !” 

Several persons in the house, on hearing the wine- 
seller say this, came up to the counter, and one of 
those cn^*^ out-— “ He is a poisoner !” 

Goliah, Ignorant of the reports that prevailed, did 
not understand the accusation ; and, depending on 
his strength, he shrugged his shouldhrs, and demand- 
ed his change. 

The tavern-keeper told him he should have hie 
change when he told what he had put in the tankard ; 
and the company, taking sides with the wine-seller, 
became clamorous, and auaiu accused Goliah of having 
put poison in the tankara. One of the more fonvard 
of the emnpany then seized the giants saying, ktascal^ 
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yoa shall be airested for attempting to poison the 
people!” Goliah, now seeing tliat he was m an awk- 
ward position, struck this man a tremendous blow, 
which knocked him down ; then, turning round, the 
giant rushed from the tavern, and ran in the direction 
of the Place Notre Dame, followed by the crowd, 
crying out, “ Stop the poisoner !” 

A butcher’s lad, who was passing, hearing this cry, 
threw his basket between Goliah ’a legs, which trip- 
ped him up ; then the butcher rushed upon him. 
crying, “ Help ! help ! he is a poisoner !” The crond 
which was surrounaing the entrance to the Hotel 
T)icu, among whom was the quarryman and Ciboule, 
his companion, now ran to see this contes^ and the 
crowd who had pursued the pretended poiscffier ar- 
rived at the same time in <he Place Notre Dame. 
Goliah, seeing that he was lost if he did not free him- 
self from his adversary, struck a terrific blow, which 
broke the butcher's jaw-bone, and succeeded in getting 
away from him. But the mob, by this time, had 
SHrrounded the giant on all sides, and the cries of the 
l/Utchcr inflaming the passions of the multitude, made 
Goliah’s situation terribly dangerous. Seeine that 
flight was impossible, the giant placed himself in a 
defensive position. Ciboule, quarryman's compa- 
nion, now threw her wooden shoe at Goliah's head 
with so much force and dexterity, that it struck him 
on the eye, which it forced from the socket. 

The giant, in his agony, raised his band to his face, 
and uttered a cry. Instead, however, of waiting the 
onset of his assailants, Goliah rushed madly on those * 
within his reach. Such a struggle was too unequal 
to long, but despair doubling the strength of the 
^nt, the combat was terrible, ror some tmuntes he 
wis almost entirely hidden by a swarm of hxi assail- 
ants ; his sinewy arm was now seen raised aloft and 
then descending on the heads of his foes like a sledge 
hammer: but the quarryman coming up, Goliah was 
at length overturned. A vociferons savage shout 
401. • V 
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announced his fall. Then began one of those scenes 
of savage barbarity worthy of cannibals. A hundred 
arms wore raised against him, and he was beaten and 
trampled under foot amid furious shouts of “ Death 
to the poisoner !*’ The gumt lay apparently dead for 
some time. At length, however, he raised his head, 
and gained with diffieultv a sitting posture ; he pre- 
sented a horiid spectacle— bruised, covered with mud, 
his breast naked and lacerated, the blood gushing' 
from his mouth — u liilc he withdiflleulty uttered these 
words; “ Morey! merry! I am not a poisnnsr!*’ 

This instance of apparent resurrrrtion had a sudden 
effect upon the ciowd, and for a moment alhccoiled 
ha terror, except the quarnman, nho, by a violent 
kick orf the breast, prostrated his victim, vhose head 
fell violently on the pavement. At thus juncture, the 
AbW de Agrigny, who was straggling through the 
crowd, cried out, “Stop! -top! he is innocent. Cowards! 
assassins! you shall answer for his life !” 

“Do you know this poisoner!'" asked the quarry- 
man, seizing the Jesuit by the collai' ; “ perhaps you 
are also a poisoner," 

“Wretch!" cried d’Agngny, “lake your hand 

away." 

D’ Agrigny freed himself from the grasp of the 
quarryraan, but in the struggle, a bottle, filled ‘with a 
greenish liquor, fell from his pocket, and rolled near 
to where the prostrate giant lay. The quairyman 
seized the bottle, and uncoiking it, said to the Jesuit, 
“WhatWhUf" 

“It is not poison," s :ul J’Agrigny. 

“ Then drink of it," demanded the qnarrjniau. 

“ Not I," said the Jesuit, pushing away the bottle 
ftom him. 

“It is poison! he daiu not drink it!" cried the 
crowd. 

The bottle coiiuined highly volatilized salts, as 
dangerons to drink as poison. 

“If yon do not diink," said the quarryiuan, ' ^ .)u 
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(lie like your companion ; for you are a poiaoner 
of tlie people.” 

“ To drink tliat death !’* cried the Jesuit. 

“Hear tiiat!” shouted the crowd; “ he confesses 
it is poison.” 

'J'liequtirjynian then directed his female companion 
to finish the cxpii ing (joliah, while ho undeitook to 
settle with d'Agngny. 

Two pill Li os wcie now foimcd, one of which, headed 
by Ciboulo, despatched (rohuh, and then tlu'cw his body 
into the river ; the other headed by the (iuarrynian, 
seized d’Agrigny, and appeared bent upon his destruc- 
tion. After struggling for some time with his im- 
])1acable foe, the Jesuit succeeded in freeing himself 
from the powerful grasp of the quarryman,*and re- 
tieated slowly before the cn^d, endeavouring to ward 
off the blows that were aimed at him, until he came to 
a small door-way in the church wall, which afforded 
him a partial shelter from the attacks of bis assailants ; 
hut the quari 7 man, wishing to depnvo him of this 
chance of safety, rushed upon him, to drag him outm 
the midst of the srowd, where he would have been 
trampled to death. Fear, however, imparted sufficient 
strenjitli to d’Agrigny to repulse the quarrynian, and 
he lemaiued as if riveted to the comer m which he had 
found shelter. The resistance of the victim increased 
the rage of the assailants, and the cries of death re- 
sounded with increased violence. The quarryinaa 
again rushed on the Jesuit, whose strength was now 
exhausted. ** To die from the blows of tlhse brutes, ^ 
after having so many times escaped death on the field 
of battle !” such was the thought that passed through 
d*Agrigny*s miud when the quarryman resumed his 
- attack. Suddenly, and at the moment when the Jesuit, 
gelding to the instinct of self-preservation, called 
hloud for help, the door against which he was leaning 
' was opened, and a Arm hand hastily drew him into the 
church. The quarryman, who found himself face to 
face to the person that had, aait were, taken the place 
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of tbo yic^im, now recoiled a tew paces, struck w'Lth 
surprise at tho sudden appearance of this apparition, 
and filled with a vague sentiment of admiiation and 
respect for him who had &o miraculously rescued 
d*Agiigny. 

It W.IS Gabriel. The young missionary stood at the 
threshold of the door. His countenance shone with 
such angelic sweetness, and was beaming with such 
tender compassion, that the crowd felt moved, when 
Gabriel, his large blue eyes wet with tears, and his 
hands raised in supplication, cried out, “ Mercy, my 
brethren ; be humane— be just !” 

** No mercy for a poisoner ! Give him up, or we will 
come and take him.’' 

** Wflat, my brethren, in the church ! in a place of 
sanctity and refuge for all who are oppressed !” replied 
Gabriel. 

The poisoner is in the church,” said the quarry- 
man; ” we must bring him out and, . followed by 
tho determined rabble, he approached Gabriel, who, 
having expected this event, drew bsistiiy back into the 
church, and barricaded the door in the best manner be 
could, crying out, at the same time to d’Agrigny to 
make his escape bv the vestry, for that every place else 
was closed. The Jesuit, exhausted and covered with 
bruises, thinking he wa6 in safety, had thrown himself 
on a chair, and at the sound of Gabriel* s voice, he rose, 
and with difficult and tottering steps, endeavoured to 
reach the choir, which was surrounded by a railing ; 
but his strength failing, he reeled, and fell senseless 
on the ground. Gabriel, finding that he could not 
hold the door any longer, ran as quick as thought, and 
^gged d’Agrigny under the choir. When he came 
ont, and was fastening the door, the quarryman and 
his band rushed into the church. The young mission- 
ary, who had been all but crucified by the savage^ 
the Rocky Mountains, had too much courage not to \ 
his life for d’Agrigny, who had deceived him with such 
base and cruel hypocrisy 
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The quarryman, his eyes 'sparkling with rage, ran 
up to Gabriel, who was standing in front of the choir, 
and said, “ Where is the poisoner 

“ W ho told you he was a poisoner, mv brethren ?*' 
asked Gabriel ; “ w here arc the proofs ? Where are the 
witnesses and the victims 

“We are not at confession now,” retorted the 
quarryman ; “ we must have him, or we’ll take you 
instead.” 

“ Yes,” cried several voices, “ we must have one of 
them.” 

“ Well, here I am,” said Gabriel, advancing with 
calm and dignified resignation. “ You wish for blood ; 
take mine, and I will forgive you, for your reason is 
blinded by rage.” • 

“ The poisoner is behind the railing,” cried one of 
the crowd. ” Look, there, he is lying oh the cushion.” 

The crowd now rushed toward the choir. Qabnrl 
lost all hope of sa\ingthe Jesuit, yet be cried out, 
throwing himself in front of them, “ Stop, madmen, 
stop ! do you want to take his life F” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the crowd. 

Well then, lot him die,” said the missionary ; “ let 
him die instantly.” 

These words struck the croj^d with surprise. 

“ This man is guilty, you say,” resumed Gabriel, in 
a voice trembling with emotion. “ You have condemn- 
ed him without proofs — without witnesses ; no matter 
- be must die. You accuse him of bci^ a poisoner— 
aud his victims— where are they P You#know not. 
What does that signify— you have condemned him. * 
HU defence— that sacred right of every one accused — 
you have refused to hear— it matters not — you have 
passed sentence upon him. You are at the same time 
accusers, judges, and executioners. What ! you have 
never seen this nnfortpnate man before— be baa never 
done you any harm— you know not whether he has 
ever narnned any one^ and vou take upon yourselves 
the terrible responsibility of his death, Let it be sp * 
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the oondeiQDed Rbnil die— 'tlie eunciity of God’s house 
shall not save him !*’ 

“ Not so !” shouted a number of voices. 

“You wish to spill his blood in the temple of the 
Lord/* continued Gabriel. “It is, you say, your 
rii?ht. You administer terrible justice, but what need 
0^ so many robust arms to punish a dying man ? Why 
so much fuiy and \ioleneer Is it thus that the people, 
.equitiible and powerful, administer justice ? No, no, 
when they know they are right they strike their enemy 
with the calmness of an u])nght judge, not with blind 
fury, and in uttering cncs of rage, as if they wished 
to stun themsehes while committing some base and 
horrible assassination. No, it is not thus that the 
formidable right you are about to exercise, ought to be 
fullillcd; for yon still desire it?” 

“ Yes,” cried the quiiiryman, and several others, 
while the rest remained mute, astounilcd at the words 
of Gabriel, wlio described to them in such vivid co- 
lours, the odious crime they were about to commit. 
“Yes, it is our right, and we will kill the poisoner.” 

The quaiTVinan, followed by a resolute group, ad- 
vanced, and by his gestures seemed as if he intended 
pusliing Gabriel aside, but the missionary, instead of 
reproaching him, took him by the aim, saying, in a 
finn voice, “Come!” and then led the astonished 
quamman, whom his companions hesitated to follow, 
into the choir, right up to the body of d’Amgny, and 
said, “ Here is youi’ victim— vou have condemned him 
—strike!'*'" 

' ' “ What I only !** cried the quan-yman. 

“ Oh !’* replied Gabriel, “there is no danger — he 
is exhausted by suffering— there is scarcely a breath of 
life in him —he will ofler no resistance— fear nothing 
—strike him— here are the judges, and you are the 
executioner.** 

“ No,** cried the quarrjTnan, drawing back, “ I am 
not the executioner.” 

The crowd was mute, and for some minutes not a 
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word, net a cry, broke tbe solemn silence that reined 
in the cathedral. In this desperate moment Gaoriol 
had acted with a profound knowledge hf the human 
heart. When a savage multitude rushes on its victim, 
and every one strikes his blow, this sort of murder in 
common appears less horrible, because its responsibility 
IS divided ; but select one of them, tell him to strike, 
and you will find he will recoil at the idea. So was 
it with the quarryman. Some of the band accused him 
of cowardice. 

said he, there is any one buldei tlian 1 am, 
let him become the executioner.*’ 

This proposition was followed by a profound silence. 

D’Agrigny uttered a cry of agony, raised his head 
for a moment, and then fell buck, as if he had^i^rod. 
Gabriel rushed to where be 4 ay, and fell on his knees, 
saying, “ Oh God, he is dead V* 

These words were -clieulated among the crowd, 
while Gabriel was endeavouring to feel Uie beating of 
the Jesuit’s pulse. 

“ Is there no hope P” asked the quarryman of Ga- 
briel. • 

“God be praised!” cried Gabriel, “his heart still 
beats ; quick, and help me to carry him to a neigh- 
bouring house, where he wiy he attended to.” 

The quarryman obeyed with eagerness, and when 
bis companions saw him, aided by the yonng priest, 
carrying the man, whom they bad so lately' pursued 
with ones of death, they were seized with a sudden 
ht of pity, and were all anxious to offer t^ir services. 
A boy now ran for a coach, and while they were wait* 
ing, Gabriel, hearing d'Agrigny heave a deep sigh, ex- 
claimed, “ He is srtvc*d !” 

“So much the better,” cried several voices. 

“ Yes, 80 much the better, my brethren,” resumed 
Gabriel, “for instead of being overwhelmed with re- 
^morse for a crime^ you will have to remember a just 
and charitable action. Let us thank God that he has 
changed yoor blind fury into compassion.” Gabriel 
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then knelt down, and was rospcctfnlly imitated by all 
niesent. After Gabriel’s prayer, the organist, who 
had witneseed the scone, pave a voluntary on the organ, 
at first in solemn and subdued tones, gradually chang- 
ing into grand and lofty strains, which rose to heaven 
like the song of gratitude and love. The coach having 
arrived, d’ Agregny, who had now recovered his senses, 
desired to be taken to the Rue de Vaugirard, where, 
accompanied by Gabriel, he was diiven, amidst the 
respectful adieus of the crowd. 


^ CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SCHEMES AND Ct)UNTEll-BOHEMES. 

Fob some time the life of Rodin was in the utmost 
jeopardy, and the dignitaries of the Order, especially 
Cardinal Malapieri, were extremely anxious that he 
should receive the sacrament, and make a full confes- 
sion. Doctor Raleinier was in constant attendance 
upon his patient, and all his entreaties and warnings 
to induce Rodin to make confession were of no avail, 
lie obstinately refused tc comply with the wishes of 
the doctor and all others who attempted to reason 
with him on the subject: telling them man irreverent 
and imperious tone that be was not going to die ; that 
he had some grand and important objects to accomplish 
before he succumbed to death. 

Rodin bad during his affliction imbibed a bitter 
hatred towards the Cardinal Malipieri, which was in- 
tensified by the patient overhearing a conversation that 
took place between the cardinal and two or three 
others belonging to the Order, wherein they were dis- 
cussing the propriety of having Rodin’s boay embalm- 
ed, ana publicly exhibiting it, as a means to fhrtho/ 
the interests of the Order. The cardinal was extremely 
urgent in advocating this matter, and spoke with 
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much warmth and in so loud a tone, that Kodin hoard 
all he said, and therefore bitterly hated him. 

On the cardinal’s next visit to Rodin, after the con- 
versation, all the efforts of his eminence to indnoe the 
' patient to speak to him were in vain. Hodin pretended 
to be sleeping, or, if he stirced, he made each signifi- 
cant gestures, that Malipieri could not mistake tnem. 
Whilst the caidinal was pestering Rodin, the door 
suddenly opened, and d’Agrigny entered, saying, ** Ex- 
cellent news!” 

Rodin started at these words, and raising himself 
npj he made a sign for d’Agrigny to approach, and, in a 
voice scarcely audible, he said — 

“ I am very ill- the cardinal has almost finished me, 
but if this excellent news relates to the Rinnepont 
affair, I believe it will save me.” 

Then you are sav<}d,” cried d’ Agrigny, forgetting 
the caution of Doctor Baleinier, who ordered silenca 
on all important matters, in the presence of Rodin— 
** Yes, you are saved — read and congratulate yourself, 
for your medictions ore beginning to be verified.” 

When Rodin had read the paper that d’Agrigny 
handed to him, he cried out — There is one or them 
— it is beginning — it is taking effect.” A proud smile 
of triumph now passed over jiis hideous features, and 
his emotion was great, that the paper dropped from 
his trembling hand. 

The cardinal asked d’ACTigny the purport of the 
intelligence which so affected Rodin ; and was answer- 
ed by being told that Jacques Rennepool, one of the 
claimants to the Bennepont inheritance, had die(^ 
through the effects of a Bacchanalian orgie. 

A knock was now heard at the door ; und on d’Agrig- 
oy going to see who was there, he found Doctor Balie- 
nier’s assistant, who presented him with a package of 
^jiers, saying he had been requested to give them to 

T^e^libe then returned to Rodin, and baring open- 
ed the packet, he found it contained several notw, eci< h 
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in a different handwriting* Kodin requested the Abbe 
to read the notes aloud to him. D’ A grigny acquiesced, 
and the first that he read was as follows : — 

“ Florine has died of the cholera ; and what is worse, 
this miserable creature, before her death, acknowledged 
to Mademoiselle de Curd^ville that she bad aeted as a 
spy on her for a long time, by the order of M. Rodin.*’ 
The second note was to the following effect ; — 
Marshal Simon is a little better; he passed, a short 
time since, two hours in the company ol his daughters, 
a thing which has not oedurred for some time past. 
3'he hard countenance of Dagobert is assuming every 
day a more joyous expression. This is regarded as a 
certain sign of the Marshal’s convalescence.” 

The * bhe then took up a tliird note, which ran 
thus : — “ It is feared that Agricola Baudoin has dis- 
covered that Ins old master, M. Hardy, is residing in 
our house, and that he has succeeded in conveying a 
letter to him. This is very unfortunate.** 

The cardinal attempted to gne consolation and en- 
couragement to the Abbe and llodm, who wore greatly 
cast down at this adverse intelligence. 

“Let us now peruse the last note,*^ resumed d’Agrig- 
II y ; “I have contidence enough in the person who 
sent it to be answerable ^for the accuracy of its con- 
tents.” He then read as follows : — 

“Three days ago Gabriel, who had never before 
visited Madeiiioiselle de Cardoville, entered her hotel 
at half-past one in the afternoon, and remained until 
'five; immediately after his departure, two servants, 
'ulso, left the hotel, one of whom went to the residence 
of Marshal Simon, and the other to that of Agricola 
Baudoin, and afterwaids to that of Prince Djalma. 
Yesterday, about midday. Marshal Simon and his twe 
daughters visited Mademoiselle de Cai-doville, and 
shortly after, Gabriel, accompanied by Agricola Ban- 
doin, also visited her. Agricola, on his departure^ 
went to a wine merchant's in the Kuc de la Harpe. 
A bout half an hour after he was joined by a tall man 
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blind in the left eye ; an animated conversation look 
place between them, but unfortunately it could not be 
overheard. Agricola gave the man a little packet, 
which from its size, and the profound air of gratitude 
with which the other received it, appearijd to contain 
gold. He also gave him a Jettcr, and then they sepa- 
rated with a promise to meet on the following day. 
The man was followed to the house in the Kue Vau- 
girard, which he enteied. "J’he next day they again 
met at the wine merchant’s, when the man gave Agri- 
cola a letter, which the latter read with apparent sat- 
isfaction ; they then departed, and Agricola was fol- 
lowed to the houpo of Mademoiselle dc Cardoville. 
On the same evening two distinguished advocates, and 
a judge, lield a conference at Mademoiselle ie Cardo- 
vUle’s, at which Agricola, and two other of M. Hardy's 
workmen were present. 'J’o-day Prince Djulma visited 
Mai*shul Simon, and after remain ing about three hours, 
he and the Marshal wont out in the direction of Mado- 
moisellc de Cardoville’ s ; a warrant has just been issued 
against a man named Leonard, the agent of the Baron 
iVipoaud, He ii suspected of being the author of the 
lire at M. Hardy’s factory. Prom all this it is evident 
that the Hotel de Cardoville, has lately become the 
centre of active proceedings, in which Adrienne, Ha- 
bricl, and Agricola, are the most indefatigable and it 
is feared, the most dangerous agents.” 

The effect of this note on iiodm may be easily ima- 
gined. There ho lay in a state of utter helplessness, 
as he saw falling asunder, piece by piece, iis laborious 
scaffolding. 

After lying for some time in deep thought, Bodin 
suddenly leaped out of bed. D’Agrigny rushed toward 
him to i^rsuade him to lie down again, but he pushed 
the Abb4 on one side, and proceeded wi^ a pave step 
to a writing-desk, sat down, took a pen, and began to 
write with a firm hand. 

D’Agrigny again attempted to induce Kodin to go 
back to bis bed, but be shrngged his shoulders, and 
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shortly gave the Abb4 the note he had just written. 
After lie had perused the note, d’ Agiigny cried out, 
** Astonishing ! this will neutralise the ell'orts of Qa- 
briel and Mademoiselle de Cardoville, who appear, in 
fact, to be the most dangerous leaders in this coalition/' 

The cardinal and d’Agrigny were expressing their 
surprise at the almost miraculous lesuscitation of the 
ucarly dying man, whcnliodin presented another note, 
accompanied by a paper on winch were written these 
words “To bo executed immediately.” 

D’Agrigny having read this second note, cried, 
“That is right, 1 did not think of that; so, then, 
the correspondence of M. Hardy, instead of proving 
unfortunate, may, on the contrary, produce the best 
results.’* 

Doctor Balieuier now entered, and was thunderstruck 
at seeing iiodiu out of bed and writing. The doctor 
went up to his patient, felt his pulse, and expressed 
his ostouishmeut at its regular beating. He turned to 
d’Agrigny and the cardinal, and inquired by what 
miraculous pow or this wonderful change hud been ac> 
comulished. ^ 

D^Agngny and the cardinal replied that some dis- 
agreeable intelligence had, as it were fora time pai'a> 
lysed the faculties of father Rodin, then, in an instant, 
new life seemed impartea to him, and he sprung from 
his bed, and commenced writing. 

“This crisis is favouiahle,” said the doctor, “but 
it will not last long ; and it we do not profit imme- 
diately fron it by commencing tho operation 1 men- 
^ionea to you, I will not, 1 tell you plainly, be ans- 
werable for the result ; m a word revereud father, do 
you wish to live or not I"” 

Rodin hastily penned these words — “'To lire I 
would permit my legs and arms to be cut off.’* 

“ I must tell you, my reverend father, to prevent 
you hesitating, that this operation is an extremely pain- 
ful one.** 

Rodin shrugged his shoulders, and penned again 
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with a firm hand—** Leave me my head, you may 
take the rest.” 

* ‘ You must, my reverend father, get into bed ^in.” 

Bodin answeiTd in writing — “Prepare, I have 
orders to write which are urgent. I'ell me when you 
are ready." 

He then wrote on a piece of paper, which he gave 
to d’Agrigny, accompanied with a note, the following 
words:— “Send this note immediately to the agent 
that addressed the anonymous letters to Marshal Si- 
mon." 

The patient was now assisted to the bed ; a slight 
relapse took place, and he was in a fainting state for 
a short time. 

Tht doctor’s assistant now arrived, bringing with 
him a case of instruments. • 

Doctor Balienior, attor administering a restorative 
potion to Bodin, 'turned to three ecclesiastics whom he 
had brought with him to assist in performing the ope- 
ration, and said, “ My reverend fathers, what you have 
to do will be very simple, and, with the blessinp of 
the Lord, this operation will save the life of our dear 
Abb4 Bodin." 

The three black robes raised their eyes to heaven, 
and then bowed simultaneously. 

Bodin, quite indifferent to what was passing, had 
not ceased writing, yet from time to time his difficult 
breathing somewhat alarmed the doctor, who, going 
up to his patient, said, “ Courage, my reverend fa- 
ther; now is the important moment." 

Ho sign of fear manifested itself on the features 9C 
the Jesuit. For au instant he glanced round on the 
witnesses of this scene ; then he folded up a note, and 
having placed it on a table, made a sign to the doctor, 
signifying that he was ready. 

** In the first place, you must take off your shirt and 
flaimel waistcoat, my dearAbb^," said the doctor; 

we want to get to both sides of your chest." 

The operation was then proceeded with ; and from 
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the contortions end liidcous grimaces of the patient, 
was extremely painful. When the operation had been 
going on for a shoit time, Eodin made a sign that he 
vrished to write. The doctor humoured him, and the 
patient penned the following notes, and handed them 
to d’Agrigny:— 

“It 18 better not to lose time. Warn Baron Fri- 
peaud immediately of the warrant issued against lii.s 
agent, Leonard, so that he may provide against it.’* 

The other note ran thus : — “ Send 11. to Farangheu, 
from whom he wdll receive a report of the latest events 
concerning Djalmii. B. will return here immediately 
with the report.” 

‘The operation nguin recommenced, and, without 
further •tojipago wa.s concluded, and successfully con- 
cluded to the Mtisfuetioa and delight of all parties 
concerned — llodin’s chest was relieved— his bicathing 
was free and unimpeded— his voice Was restored to its 
natural tone— in shoit, the cuie was completely suc- 
cessful. 

Tlusaatoniihing restoration had not been accomplish- 
ed without the most excruciating p»n to the sufferer. 
Four or five large round holes were cauterised or burnt 
in Rodin’s hreast. The patient looked at them for a 
few minutes ; a strange ^ile played on his Ups, and 
castings glance at d’Agnpiy, he said, while counting 
the wounds : “ Father d Agrigny — what a presage I 
look here — one Rennepont — two — three — four — 
Where is the fifth ? Oh, here it is ! this one wiU count 
for two. Y#6, 1 say, this impious race will be reduced 

dust, like the pieces of my flesh that have been re- 
duced to ashes. 1 say it — and it will take place — for 
I resolved to live— and behold me 1” 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 

ELUCIDATIONS. 

Wb will now conduct onr readers to that miserable 
portion of the city the Hue (teis— now, alas ! ren- 
dered more miserable bv the desolating scourge which 
was sweeping housoholcls into eternity by its wither- 
ing blast. The little shop kept by Mother Arsbne 
was now closed, the body of its once thrifty occupant 
was lying uncoffined in a little room, the cholera 
having struck down the poor woman that very morn- 
ing. In a third story above the shop were two mise- 
rable creatures— sisters— who were at that yery mo- 
ment devising and carrying, out a plan to put an end 
to their miserable existence. The one sister was pure 
and innocent, the other was tainted with vice and 
profligacy. Tet the poor Mayeux loved . her sister 
Cephyse as ardently and devotedly as ever one sister 
loved another. 

These two sistcys, brought to the extreme verge of 
destitution, had resolved to end their misery uy a 
suicidal death^through the fumes of burning chui coal. 
All their arrangements were cmied on and completed 
without any reflection on thfl sinfulness of the act they 
were about to perpetrate. The 'charcoal was laid in 
the stove— ignited— and every crevice in the room 
closed — when the two victims threw themselves down 
on their pallet to await the fatal denouei^ent. As the 
hours went on, they discoursed together on their seiu 
sationsand feelings, until the effect. of the noxious 
vapour appeared tonave wrought its fatal effects on the 
poor Mayeux. 

But hark! what noise is that? Footsteps are heard 
on the stairs ; and Cephyse starts and rises from the 
pallet. Some one is tiying the door. ** 1 will not 
survive my sister !” cries Cephyse, rushing to the win* 
daw, and, as the door is burst opbn, the poor girl 
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throTTs licrsolf out of the aperture - three story’s from 
the ffround. 

Mademoiselle de Cardovillc and Agricola Baudoin 
entered the room together, and were nearly overpower- 
ed by the suffocatinp vapour. Adrienne cried out that 
the unfortunate child had killed herself. Agricola 
told her that at the moment he was entering the room, 
he saw a human form disappear from the window. 

On looking round, Adrienne discovered the Mayenx 
laid upon the pallet, and, kneeling down, she placed 
her hand on the poor girrs breast, but felt no pulsation. 
In a little while, however, the fresh air coming in at 
the door and window had the effect of partially reviv- 
ing her ; and Adrienne told Agricola to run for help, 
while shj» tried the effect of her smelling-bottle. 

Agricola ran down stains, and aeai'ched for Cephyse, 
whom he found laid in a neighbooiing house, mto 
which she had been taken. The poor girl was nneon- 
scions, and evidently at the point of death. Seeing 
that he could do nothing for the dyin^ nrl, he asked 
a decent-looking woman to go bach with him to ren- 
der assistance to the Mayeux. however, they 

got to the chamber, the poor girl was so far recovered 
as not to need assistance. 

Agricola, seeing that the service of the woman was 
not required, whispered^ her, saying, “ Come, we 
will jro hack, and see what we can do for her poor sis- 
ter so they departed together. 

Adrienne and the Mayeux were left together, 
tb^ held aiong conversation on the various triMs ana 
sufferings which each had had to endure, Adrienne 
informing the poor girl of the perfidy of Bodin ; of 
Florine’s confession before her death ; and of several 
other matters relating to the persecutions which Adri- 
enne's family had endured through the rile machina- 
tions of the Jesuits. The Mayeux was surprised and 
grieved at hearing these statements ; and expressed 
her sorrow that w kind-hearted a lady as she had ever 
found Mademoiselle de Cardoville, should baye to 
suffer so sererely. 
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The conversation Tvas intri-mpted by the entrance of 
Agricola and Rose Pompon. Adrienne^s heai*! bounded 
\^ith indignation on rccoprnising the young girl she 
had seen in company with Djiuma, at the Porte St. 
Martin. Rose also recognised Adrienne as the person 
who had sat opposite to her in the theiitre, at the time 
of the adventure with the black panther ; and being 
glad at this unexpected encounter with her rival, she 
threw on her a glance of malicious joy, which it would 
be iropo'^sible to describe. 

The silly young girl boasted with the greatest 
effrontery of the part she had acted with so much 
success in arousing the jealousy of Adrienne, and in 
fascinating the affections ofDjalma; and whilst re- 
counting the various strategema she made u^ of to 
effect her object, she displayed such a bold and indeli- 
cate demeanour, that Adrienoo pitied her, being con- 
vinced that Rose was no other than one of those fallen 
creatures that bad forsook the paths of virtue, and now 
gloried in her shame. 

Adrienne, anxious to have her mind set at ease re- 
garding Djalma, asjied Rose to accompany her into 
another room, where they could converse together with 
more freedom. The young drl consented ; and, dur- 
ing the conversation that followed, the mind of Adri- 
enne was relieved of the weight that bad oppressed it 
on ^alma’s account ; Rose acknowledging that after 
all her efforts to lure and fascinate the Prince, he re- 
mained indifferent to her professions of love, and that 
his affection for Adrienne was so strong th4t all that 
wealth or beauty could present to him would not be 
able to remove ii 

Before the two separated, Rose who was not wholly 
eoimpted, begged Adrienne's pardon for having acted 
the part she had been acting; and this being freely 
gnmtedher, the somewhat sobered drl went down 
stairs, and Adrienne returned to the Mayenx. 

An affecting scene happened between the Mayenx 
and A^rieola, during the tune that Adrienne md Rose 
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ronipon were conveHn^ •toefotlior in inutb*'! apait- 
ment. Agricola, M'ith deep emotion said to the Mayeui, 
“ >’ow that we arc by ourselves, I can tell you what it 
is that weighs heavy on iny heart — do you not knov 
that what you liave done is temble indeed ? To die of 
misery and despair, and not call in our help T' 

•* Listen to me, Agricola.” 

“You can have no excuse. Where was the use of 
yi'ur preknded affection for your brotlier and sister, 
when you detonnino to leave* the world by a rash act, 
in the hour of trouble : it would seem to say of your 
relatives, “ you are nothing to me.’ ” 

“ Forgive mo, von are right, .Igricola, But misery 
and want of woik.” 

“ Wwild I not have helped you ?” 

“Despuii.” * 

“ Why are you a victim to despair. A "ood lady ad* 
uitted you into her home and family, and you became 
a favourite with her, and at the moment when we all 
thought you was happy, you wandered away, leaving 
us in a dreadful state oi anxiety as to your fate." 

“ 1 was afraid of becoming a burthen to my bene- 
factress." With a look of thoughtfulness Aifricola 
gazed on the poor girl, who at length exclaimed : 

“ What are you meditating about, Agricola P” 

“ T was thinKing of tfie pain that 1 have given you.’ 
“Explain yourself, Agiacola, hare youiuiuredme." 
“ Dia I not make use of a sobriquet odiously ridi- 
culous, instead of calling you by your own proper 
name." « 

• The Maveux fearful lest Agricola should know her 
secret, looked at him in terror, tryed to calm herself 
by thinking that perhaps be only reflected on the hu- 
miliation she felt at being called the Maveux ; she 
therefore attempted to smile, and answered, 

** Surely you are not troubled at this childish freak, 
besides, your mother, who loved me as a ^ughter, al- 
ways callod me the same." 

“Was it my motherwho spoke to you of my weddingP 
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’Vlio conversed with you (tf the great beauty of her J 
loved i' who wished to bring you into her company that 
}ou might discover her true character, so that you 
might be the bettor able to tell whether I had made n 
judicious choice or not ? Speak, was my mother guilty 
of such cruelty us this ? No, it was I who thus wounded 
your heart.” 

The Mayeux in great fear concluded that Agricola 
knew her secret, aud was overwhelmed with confusion : 
yet, trying to be calm, she said, “ Yes, it was you, and 
not your mother, and I was pleased at your confidence.” 

“iNo, no, not pleased,” cried Agricola, “ for my con- 
duct was cruel towards you, but I did not know it.” 

“Why do you think so ?'* asked the Mayeux. 

“ Because you were in love with me,” said Agrico- 
la, his voice tremulous with emotion, at the same time 
fondly and aftectionately embracing the Mayeux. 

“ Oh, Heaven ! he knows all !” cried the poor girl. 

“1 do know all,” said Agricola, affectionately, “and 
YOU need not blush for a sentinient which makes mo 
i'eel proud. The noblest heart in the whole world, is 
and ever shall be nine. Madeline, come, shame be- 
longs to bad passions ; lift your eyes, and look up into 
my countenance— you know that it never pourtrayed a 
false emotion. iJo you heaij, Madeline P — cheer up, 
and learn how proud I shall toel of your love,” 

Overcome by the excitement through which she had 
passed, the Mtneux was some time before she could 
look into the face of Agricola, but at length, after a 
great many assurances of requited love oiAho part of 
Agricola, in which he told her of the strength and fer- 
Tour of his attachment and the hope that in the future 
their happiness would oe complete^ her confidence and 
self-possession returned. “ Your kind words, Agrieola. 
have dispelled the doubts which drove me to despair,** 
said the Mayeux, with a sweet smile, “1 attempted to 
commit suicide under the influence of despair bro^bt 
on by unrequited affection, but now 1 am happy. Imis 
day, so fatally ^gun, has a joyous termination. I have 
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found my benefactress, and I am easy with legaid to 
my sister in the future. Shall 1 not see her soon, for 
1 wish her to share in my happiness P” 

Hy dear Madeline, it will be prudent to let her 
remain quiet to-duj/* replied Agricola, tenderly. 

I shall be patient, tneu. How sweet^udeliue 
sounds from your lips. Torn charming Angelo and 
Tour children, Agricola! will also call me the good 
Madeline 1’' 

Adrienne, who had been a witness to part of this 
scone, now entered, and said, “ This is one of the hap- 
piest days of my life, for others arc haiipy as well as 
myself,*' 

“Despite my promise, madcmoibelle,’* said Agrico- 
la, mive told Madeline that I knew she loved me.” 

“ 1 have no need to be ushamcd of my love for Agri- 
cola, even before you, mademoiselle, who have been so 
good to me that I cannot find words to express the 
depth of my gratitude to you.*' 

“The plans of the wicked often turn against them- 
selves, my friend,” said Adrienne. “ The poor Florine 
was ordered to steal your journal • this affair, which 
very uearly caused your death, has brought to light the 
plotting or my enemies. Now we arc more united and 
happy than ever. Counge ! then, our turn will come 
next.'* 

“ Oh, what pleasure it will be to unmask them,*’ said 


Agricola. 

“You are to have an intendew with M. Hardy to- 
«morrow, rltnember,” said Adiieune. 

“ 1 have not forgotit, nor your generous offer either.” 

“ TeU him the money to rebuild his factory is at his 
service, but persuade him above all to quit the house 
he is now in, for he has many reasons to distrust those 
who surround his path.” 

** 1 shall prevail witli him, mademoiselle, for he has 
the utmost confidence in my fidelity.** 

“ Cheer up, then, Monsieur Agricola,'* said Adrienne. 
” Come with me, and 1 will give you a letter for M. 
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Hardy, and you must let me know the result of youi 
visit. Xou can either write tome, or come to my house 
on the following day at mid-day. 

As they all left in the carriage along with Adrienne, 
the Mayeux expressed a w'ish to see her sister, but 
Agricola told her it would not be pioper to delay 
Mademoiselle de Cardolle, who was anxious to return 
home. 

Adrienne, distrusting everybody about Djalma, 
thought from what she bad heard from Rose, that she 
had round means to get a letter into the hands of the 
prince that Cl ening. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 

AUSPICIOUS ANTICIPATIONS. 

On the evening of the same day that the Mayeux waa 
saved from committing suicide, a coach drove up the 
Rue Blanche, where the house occupied by Djalma is 
situated ; the coachman descended from his box at the 
direction of the occupant of the coach, whom a strong 
Italian accent said, ** Search fora little door in the 
wall; it is No. 60.'* ' 

With the assistance of his lantern the coachman at 
last disoovcied the door and cried, ** Is this right P here 
IS a little door, just beside is the No. 60?” 

** Tes ; give three knocks, pause, and theii^give three 
more, aay to the person who comes to the a6or, * They 
are waiting for you and bring him to the coach.” 

1%6 coachman followed the directions exactly. A man 
enveloped in a mantle came out at the little door, and 
entered into deep conversation with the Italian in the 
coa^. Another coach came up at that momeut, from 
which a man alighted, and entered at the little door* 
All ia settled then P" said the Italian. 

” Tes, so far as we can see. jnonsieur.” 

** Continue to merit the coondcDce of him you serve.” 
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“ I shall, monsieur, because I admire the man of 

S owerful mind. I could worship him, for his religion, 
he mine, is to change life into nothingness.” 

“Hem ! That is foieign to our purpose !” 

“ He knows my devotion to him. Were he to bid me 
strike ; then this prince iiould ~ ” 

“I)o not think any such thing,” said the Italian. “1 
know your intelligence, Zealand perseverance, and that 
you arc able to c:reuni\ent tins young Indian, and 
knowing this I have acquainted you with all. You are 
devoted to the man whom you serve, strive ever to be 
obedient. Remember, and prove yomself worthy of 
the confidence plachd in you.^’ 

“ Will he soon be able to hear me, monsieur ?” 

“ Yes, in a day or two. Yesterday a providential cri- 
sis saved him, and he has so much energy that his cure 
will be very rapid.” 

Just after the clock bad struck the hour of midnight 
Cardinal Mahpieri departed ; and Famnghoa, who was 
tho man in the mantle, was about to unlock the door, 
when, to his great surprise, it was opened, and a man 
came out, whom Faranghea seized.*- After some little 
altercation, the strangei said his name was Dupont, se- 
cretary to Mademoiselle de Cardoville. M. Dupont 
then told his interlocutor that he bad seen him U- 
fore at the Hotel dc Cardoville, where he was 
humanely treated after being slnpwrecked. He then 
entered the coach, and departed. 

On the following day Djalina, after impatiently pac- 
ing the little saloon, and reading for the twentieth time 
the letter be had received from Adrienne, ordered his 
cariiage to be ready at half-past two. Farangheaanx- 
watched every movement of ilie prince. 

After a shoi’t time Faranglica began to speak in terms 
of congratulation to the Pnnee on the reciprocal loi e 
which now existed between Mademoiselle do Cardo- 
Tille and Prince Dialroa ; and had the elfronteiy to at- 
tribute the anccessful is^e to the wise counsel and ad- 
vice which he (Faranghea) had given to Djalma. 
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TLc Prince loolced at Faranghea, and was about to 
<;poak harshly to him, but he checked himself, and re- 
marked, in a cool tone of voice, that he was much in- 
debted to him for his faithful services. 

Faranghea, however, continued to extol the part he 
bad acted in bringing Adrienne to look with favour on 
the Prince, untd D)alma looked irritated, and gave 
his tormentor to understand tliat he strongly suspect- 
ed him of being insincere in bis professions of fidelity 
to himself. 

Faranghea was about to defend himself, but the 
Prince hade him desist ; and as it was now nearly half- 
past two, he presented his hand to Faranghea and said, 
“ 1 am about to depart, come, let us part friends ; and 
yoUi strive to deserve my friendship.’* * 

The Prince then left the ifhartment, got into his car- 
riage, and was driven off to the Hotel de Cardoville. 

Being usheiied into the presence of Adrienne, the 
Prince, notw’ithstanding his impetuosity, approached 
her with a timid step and downcast eye, which betray- 
ed the deepest emotion ; and Adrienne, too, notwith- 
standing her knowledge of the world, and her proud 
and inaependent spirit, was not less embarrassed. 
Djalma at length raised his eyes ; they were humid, and 
sparkled with the ardour of youth, nis exalted admi- 
ration for beauty was pictured in his passionate glance, 
which was, however, impriutod with respectful timid- 
ity, that gave to bis countenance an indefinable ex- 
piussion ; so, when Adrienne met the fl^ce of the 
prince, her wdiole body trembled. EnoAvouring ta 
calm her feelings, she arose, with grace and ^gnity. 
and said, ** Prince, I am happy to receive you here 
then, pointing to one of the portraits, she adde^ 
“ Prince, my mother.” 

Djalma understood Adrienne’s allusion, and grace- 
fully bending on one knee, he said, looking at the por- 
trait, in a soft manly voice, ** 1 shall love you and bless 
yon, and my mother also will, in my thoughts, be pre- 
sent by the side of her child.” 
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Adrienne then pointed to‘a seat, and said, “ Sit down, 
cousin, lot us cnll each other by this name; and now 
let us talk like frieudf'." 

“ Yea, cousin,” replied Djalma. 

“ Now, as frankness is best between friends,” said 
Adrienne, smiling, must reproach you for being so 
late.” 

“ Perhaps, my cousin, you will blame me for not 
coming later.” 

“ AVhat do you mean ?” 

“When I loft m^ house, a man approached my car- 
riage, and implored me to go to the assistance of Mar- 
shal Simon, who, he said, wag in great danger.” 

“It was a snare,” said Adrienne, “ for an hour has 
acarcrly*elapsed since the Marshal called here.” . 

“Then I am relieved ot^a great weight; this happy 
day, at least, will not be saddened.” 

But how was it you did not suspect this emissary P” 

“I thought the Marshal raiaht be in danger, for I 
know he has enemies.” 

“ You were right ; our enemies are implacable ; hut 
our happiness will triumph over then- hatred I We w ill 
still talk a few minutes of the past, which has been so 
painful to u.s, and then forget it like a dronm. How 
coul^ou show yourself in public with that—” 

“ With that young girl 

“Yes,” replied Adrienne, 

“ A stranger to the customs of your country, I was 
misled by the mischieious advice of a man devoted to 
pur enemieA! I was told that io exciting your jea- 
lousy—” 

“ X understand,” interrupted Adrienne. “ One ques- 
tion more ; did you receive the letter 1 sent you on the 
morning of the day I saw you at the theatre P” 

Bjalma replied not ; a sombre cloud passed over his 
fine countenance, which for a moment assumed an as- 
pect so threateninjg, that a momentary terror crept orei 
the senses of Adnenne ; he, however, soon regained 
his oomposnre, and said calmly, 
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'* I have been more merciful than I thoneht. I par- 
doned the man, who to serve my enemies gave me such 
mischievous advice ; he must have kepi back your let- 
er. A short time ago, on thinking oi the evils he has 
brought upon roe, 1 regretted my clemency. Ithouglit 
of the letter received yestmlay, aritt my angervanisheS.” 

“ The distrust ana suspicion which have so long tor- 
mented us are now banisned forc\cr,” cried Adrienne; 
** a smiling future is before us, without a single cloud : 
a beautiful horizon, so pure in its immensity, tliat its 
limits stretch beyond our view.” 

Djalma involuntarily dropped on his knees, and lift- 
ed his eyes to Adrienne, with a look almost of adora- 
tion ; then, bending his head, he covered his hice with 
his hands. Adrienne observed a tear trickling through 
his fingers, and stooping toifarda him, she withdrew 
his hands from his face, which was covered with tears. 

“ You are weeping!” exclaimed Adrienne. 

“ My happiness is complete,” replied Djalma ; “my 
only regret is I am unworthy of you.” 

“We are both, ray friend, so to speak, overwhelm- 
ed with happineiA, for henceforth our felicity will 
have no bounds, although, from different causes, sad 
thoughts still crowd in upon us. There are moments 
when, in the full tide of happiness, the soul refuses to 
contain all, and thereby overw^helms us, even as flow- 
ers droop by the too powerful i-avs of the sun, which is, 
notwithstanding, their source of life and love. Oh ! 
my friend, this sadness is sweet !” 

In uttering this, Adrienne gently bent hlr head, so* 
that her golden tresses fell on the ebony locks of Djal- 
ma, and toe trars of the two lovers fell ulently on their 
clasped hands. 

while this scene was passing in the Hotel de Car- 
doville, A^oola was proceeding to M. Hardy, in the 
Hue Yaugirsrd, with Adrienne’s letter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THK spumous AND THE GENUINE. 

The three distrcsainj disasters which had so saddenly 
fallen upon M. Hardy— the treachery of his friend, the 
inconstancy of his mistress, and the destruction of 
ins factory— had so broken the spirit of that p^ood man, 
that he had renounced the world, and retired to a dwel- 
ling in the House of Retreat adjoining the Rue Vau- 
girard, wdiich was inhabited hv a goodly number of the 
reverend fathers connected with tlie Society of Jesuits. 
This rc^'cat did not secure him against the unwelcome 
company and pc'^tiferous* influence of the advice of 
d’ Agrigny, who was daily pounng into the cars of M. 
Hardy, the withering dogmas propounded by the 
Order of Jesuits 

The apartment in which M. Hardy passed his days 
was hung round with various mottoes or passages, 
selected from the books published by the Order, all 
evidently intended to arouse the fdkrs and excite the 
despair of those who perused them. In each of the 
rooms occupied by those who had sought shelter in 
these tombs for the living, was an aperture so contrived 
that any one so disposed could listen to the conversa- 
tion which took place within the apartment without 
being seen or suspected. 

At the qjose of the preceding chapter, we stated that 
•Agrieola Baudoin was on his way to visit M. Hardy, 
with a letter from Maaeuioisellc de Cnitloville. In tlie 
early part of the day d’Agrigny had visited M. Hardy, 
and apprized him that the young blacksmith was about 
to visit him, and the Abbe had exerted all his efforts 
to persuade the good man to refuse granting an inter- 
view to Agricola ; but be could not accomplish his 
object; M. Hardy was determined to see the artizan. 

In a short time after the d’ Agrigny had left M. 
Hardy's apartment, a noise was heard at the door. 
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Tvliicb was soon rudely pushed open, and the Abbe, 
driven by Agncola, staggered into the room. ‘ 

“Dare you employ violence i'” cried d'Agrigny, 
pale with rase. 

“ 1 dare ao anything to see M. Hardy,” replied 
Agricola, advancing to his employer, who was standing 
bewildered in the middle ot the apartment. 

The three actors in this scene remained mute for 
several minutes. Agricola was struck with surprise at 
M. Hardy’s M'astcd icatures, but as yet he had not dis- 
covered the debilitated state oi his mind. 

D’Agrigny was the fimt to break sileuce, by appeal- 
ing to M. Hardy in a canting tone of voice, and asking 
if it was not his wish to maintain privacy, and not to 
have his devotional exercises bioke in upon oy every 
rude person who chose to Violate the sanctity of his 
retreat. 

M. Hardy dul not leply ; and Agricola, turning his 
back upon d'Agiigny, said to his employer, “Ah, sir, 
how glad 1 am to see you, altliough you appear to be 
suffering greatly. My comrades would be happy to be 
in my place. W#aU cherish and venerate you.” 

D’Agrigny again tried to induce M, Hardy to get 
rid of Agncola, but being unsuccessful, the Abbe, in 
a furius rage, quitted the tparlment, and left the 
good employer and his honest workman together. 

Agricola, after the departure of d’Agrigny, made 
use of all the powerful arguments he could to persuade 
M. Hardy to leave his solitary abode, and enter again 
upon a useful and beneticial career of lim. Telliug 
him that his friends w ho were mauy and sincere, were 
extremely anxious to have him again in their midst ; 
and that the future for him was auspicious and bright 
with the prospect of increased usefulness to his work- 
people and 10 society in general. 

Ail the efforts of the arUzan could not, however, re- 
move the impression which had been so deeply en- 
graved on the mind of M. Hardy by his Jesuitical 
advisers, namely, an inveterate distaste to all worldly 
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occupations and worldly associations ; and be reso- 
lutely reiosed to accede to Agricola’s wishes. 

The young blacksmith then showed his employer 
Adrienpo’s letter, and requested him to read it, which, 
after much entreaty, he consented to. After perusing 
the letter, the good man appeared deeply affected; 
which reanimated the hopes of Agricola that he should 
yet be able to induce M. Hardy to gratify his wishes. 
But, alas, be was soon doomed to disappointment, for, 
alter a few moments’ reflection, the poor rictim of 
Jesuitical power, absolutely refused to leave his present 
abode. 

Agricola was distracted with grief; and, as a last 
resource, he asked M. Hardy if he would grant an in- 
terview to his adopted brother, Gabriel llennepont. 
.w ho was a good and holy^nan, and a priest endowed 
with all the eiceliencies belonging to a religious life. 

M. Hardy hesitated, and inquired where be was. 
Areola answered that he was close by in an ante- 
room, and he went and brought Gabriel into tbe pre- 
sence of his emploj er. 

Duiing the time that Agricola h^ been using his 
efforts to induce M. Hardy to return again to the 
world, two persons had been planted near to the aper- 
ture in the room iu w'hiclKthey were conversing. These 
persons were M. Rodin and the Abb4 de Agrigny, who 
iiad been intently listening to all that been said by the 
young blacksmith to his recent employer. The eaves- 
droppers continued their infamous occupation during 
Vhe time thSt M. Hardy and Gabriel were together. 

‘Wlien Agricola left the chamber, M. Hardy advancing 
towards Gabriel said. “Monsieur Abb^." 

me brother, said the young missionary. 

“Well, brother, then, your words reassure me, and 
recall duties to my mindw'hicb 1 had almost forgotten. 
May 1 have strength to bear the fresh trial I am about 
to undergo. 1 have terrible disclosures to revcal—wiU 
you bear my confession 

“ Call it your confidenoe.*’ 
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“As my confessor, will you listen to me P” 

“ As much as 1 can 1 desire to avoid that^” answer- 
ed Gabriel. “ There are many inconveniences attend- 
ing such a course ; but I feel pleased when 1 find con- 
fidence and friendship combined, for it always brings 
out a mutual interchange of thought and sentiment ; 
and m all the doubt and suffering as well as joy and 
happiness through which 1 have to pass, I am one 
^ivho can sympathize and console, as well as rejoice and 
be glad. 1 will listen if you wish.” 

“Do you obey laws in which you do not believe 
said M. Hardv, surprised at this submission. 

“Brother,’^ said Gabriel, “avow, is a sacred engage- 
ment to a priest, and so long as I stay in the church 1 
will obey its rules though they may be unpleasant.*’ 

“ Unpleasant to you, brother r” 

“ Tes, but I can best serve the cause of the disin- 
herited by staying in the church. 1 adhere to all its 
rules that we may serve each other ; you are aide to 
serve Christ more effectually than I am by youi good 
deeds.’* 

“ 1 shall continue to do so if I have strength.** 

“ Will your etrength fail, do you think t** 

“ If you knew how miserable lam!’* 

“ The destruction of your factory is a CTeat trouble. ” 
“ Ah !“ said M. Hardy, “ that is nothing ; my forti- 
tude would not have deserted me for anything money 
can purchase ; I have had losses which nothing can 
compensate ; but your kind language aniomtes me for 
the future; yon nave imparted courage tirmy wcar]w 
soul by reminding me of the mission 1 had to oarry out 
in the world. Alas ! new fears assail me when I think 
of the agitated life which bos brought to me so much 
suffering.** . 

“ What is the cause of yonr fears ?” asked Gabriel. 
** Hear me, 1 had placed all my affection on two be* 
inga^a freind whom I tboagfat faithful, and a being 1 
loved most fondly. Shamerully deceiv^ was I by my 
friend ; and the lady 1 loyed slighted me at the wisa 
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of lici’ mother —she hue left France for ever. So much 
liave 1 taken these sorrows to heart, that they have 
Aveil-nigh deprived me of all hope in the future.” 

** But YOU itre surrounded by honest artizans who ai*e 
ever ready to hless you.” 

“True,” icplied M. Hardy, sorrowfully, “ but be- 
sides the plciLsure of doing good, w'as added the love 
of those who were dear to my heart, whose depai- 
ture has left a void which I had hopea would be en- 
tirely filled up with religion. But no I my failing heart 
is filled w'lth dcsnair, and I fool myself deserted both 
by man and God.'* 

“Undeceive yourself, my good brother, for happi- 
ness awaits you. God will never leave you.” 

“ My- wounded spirit might ha\e been healed had I 
heard you sooner. I might have found true consola- 
tion by truiiiing more implicitly on God, bad 1 sought 
him earlier, and contided iii his love in preference to 
the rioklc human affection on which 1 have relied.” 

“ Cheer up, my friend, your cu.-'C is not a hopeless 
one, as you luiaginp. \\ hen you leave tlie wicked as- 
sociations by which you arc now siw outided, and for- 
get the painful circuzni^tances which annoy and harass 
your mind, you will thank God that he ‘led you by u 
way that you knew' not, land bi ought you to himself, 
imitate Ofinst in his conduct to bis enemies, and then 
3 our happiness will bo complete : and though treach- 
eiy and perfidy has cliaracterised the conduct of your 
enemies, carry out the precepts of the golden lule to- 
jyards thenv by returning good for evil, and you will 
yet find yourself one of the happiei^t beings on earth.** 

M. Hardy was silent for a few minutes, carried 
awray in thought by the beauty of the word picture of 
of tJtic young missionary ; then with palpitating heart, 
he erica; “Oh! what a divine influence there is in 
your words ; it appears as if peace was already taking 
possession of my soul, in thinking of prayer and the 
everlasting love of the Saviour— prayer is such a de- 
lightful exercise to my weary and troubled soul, and 
BO full of console. ti-^n and hofie.** 
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“ You will discover,” resumed Gabriel, what joys 
are in store for you. Wbv s.hould the memory her 
you loved be so painful ? I’hink of it only that you may 
purify and sanctify it by prayer. Let’heavonly love 
supersede earthly love; if she you loved has erred in the 
sight of God, pray for her, and he will pardon her. Did 
not Christ iutercede for Mary of Magdalen, and the 
woman who was taken in adultery ? he did not curse, 
but pitied and prayed for them.” 

“You have restored rao lo hope and to life!'* cried 
M. Hardy, embracing Gabriel. 

, D’Agngny and Rodin witnessed this scene, and as 
soon as they saw M. Hardy embrace Gabriel, Rodin 
looked at d’Agrigny with an air of diabolical triumph, 
and said, “ la there a travelling carriage here Y*" 

“A carriage ?” asked d’Agtigny, in astonishment. 
“Yes, a carriage ?'* -said l^dinj impatiently, 

“ Yes, here is mine.” r 
“ Send for post-horses immediately then.** 

“What to do ?” 

“To convey M. Hardy to Saint Ilerem at once.** 

“ To that gloom wolitude, wiion Gabiiel has just— ” 
“In les^ than half an hour M. Hardy will beg of me 
to take him from Paris to the end of tlie w’orld if 1 
can.’* Rodin and d’Agrigny^hen left their place of 
concealment 

A servant now entered the room and handed Gabriel 
a letter, he hastily broke the seal, read it and then in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, “My God r* then turning to 
Hardy, he added, “ Pardon me, Monsiefr,” « 
“ Have you received had news ?’* asked M. Hardy. 

“ Yes,*' said Gabriel. “ Tliov have condemned me 
without giving me a chauoe to defend myself ; no mat- 
ter — my vows force me to obey.” 

M. Hardy was both surprised and uneasy, and said, 

“ Though our acquaintance is not of long standing, 1 
would most willingly do something for you, and shall 
feel most happy in being able to assist you.'* 

“I most leavs puiiow', .;nd bcareh out how this let- 
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ter baa found me bore. Agrico’u is coming here, and 
be Trill let me know your determination. Give me your 
address, and when you wish, we will meet again." 

“ Let it be to-morrow, then." 

“Well then, to-morrow, until then farewell." 

The missionary left ; and a letter was delivered to 
M. Hardy which was as follows : — 

“5ir,- -Accidentally I learned that you arc residing 
m the f^ame respectable house as myself ; long afflic- 
tion and ray entire retirement will account for my ig- 
norance of our li \ ing so near each other. Although 
we have only met once, tlic circumstance which procured 
]ue the honour of visiting you, was of such imj^rtance, 
that I l^cUevo you still cnerish it in your memory. 
That circumstance, sir, has inspired me with such ar- 
dent sympathy for you, that I cannot resist the desire 
of presenting my respects, and expressing a desire to 
see you. especially, as I have learnt, from the excel- 
lent and worthy At)b4 Gabriel, a man whom I esteem 
and admire, that you are going to leave here to-day. 
May I hope, sir, that as you are about to leave this re- 
treat, to enter the world again, yoti will deign to re- 
ceive favourably the nraycr of an old man, devoted 
henceforth to profound solitude, and who cannot hop* 
to meet you amid the tuimoU of society, which he has 
quitted tor ever. In waiting for the favour of your 
reply, sir, accept the assurance of the sincere esteem 
of your humble and obedient servant, “Rodin." 

After mking some inquiries of the bearer of the 
' jote, M. H&rdy told him to ask Rodin to viiit him in 
his apartment. 

The servant went out, and In a few minutes after 
Rodin entered. M, Hardy uttered a slight ezclama- 
tion of surprise on first seeing him, then recovering 
his composure, he said, “ What, you here, sir! Ah I 
you were right in saying that the oircumstanoe attend- 
ing our first interriew was important.’' 

“Ah I my dear sir," said Rodin, “ I was quite sura 
«ou had not forgotten me.". 
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The two then discoursed on what occurred at their 
former interview at the Communi^-houae. where Ro- 
din denounced Blcssae as a false friencL and alao 
regai-ding the dt^iti'essing intelligence M. Hardj had 
received, which induced him to set out for Paria eo 
abruptly. 

Rodin then in a whining canting tone of Toiee rela- 
ted p story about himself having had to soflbr from the 
ingratituae and profligacy of an adopted eon ; saying 
that he would have sunk under the blow, had it no^ 
been for the prayers and holy ministrations of the 
Abb4 Gabriel, whom he lauded with the most fulsome 
adulation and praise. 

The arch Jesuit then launched out in a long dis- 
course on the power and efficacy of prayer, illusttating 
the subject by recounting a story of one M. Kancr 
having fallen in love with a lady of high rank, but in- 
sumiountable obstacles prevented their union. They 
met each other privately from time to ti^ and gave 
themselves up to the intoxication of passion, foiwetful 
of the world, and of their maker. At length M. Raney 
received orders to join his regiment ; and the lovers 
parted with reciprocal vows of attachment. After a 
snort campaign, M, Raney returned ; and he hastened 
to visit the lady whom he' loved more than e\er. It 
was night ; he entered the lady’s chamber. She had 
died in the morning. Two candles were burning be- 
side the couch of death. He would not believe she 
was dead. He threw himself on his knees, and raised 
the beautiful bead which he cherished ana iMored, to ^ 
cover it with kisses. It parted from the body, and re- 
mained in bis hands. The lady had sunk under adis- 
ease, so nmid and estraordinarr, that there bad not 
been time for her to receive the lost sacrament. After 
her decease, the doctors cut up her beautiful form to 
find out the cause of her death.*’ 

Haring the recital of this story, M. Harv 
inga were wrought ^ to ^e highest pitch cu. 
ment. and he asked Rodin what oeoame of M. R 
494 . Y ' 
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Kodin answered that he renounced the world, and 
shut himself up in solitude. He had frightful visions; 
seeing her he bad loved in the midst of eternal flames. 
She gnashed her teeth with rage, and writhed in agonv, 
she wept tears of blood, and cried out in a terrible 
voice, “ You who deceived me, may you be cursed— 
cursed— cursed !” 

In pronouncing the three last words, Bodin advanc- 
ed three steps towards M. Hard)\ accompanying each 
step with a menacing gesture. The latter, trembling 
in every limb^ his hands clasped, and his eyes fixed 
and dilated with terror, repeated after Bodin — Curs- 
ed— cursed— cursed !*' Then he cried out, “ And I, 
too, shall bo cursed ! She whom I caused to forget 
her sficred duties in the eyes of man, and rendered 
guilty in the eyes of Cod ; she, one day plunged in 
eternal flames, writhing in agony, and weeping tears 
of blood, wUl cry to me from the bottom of the abyss, 

* Cursed — cursed— cursed V W ho knows whether she 
is not now cursing me. Perhaps she has been drown- 
ed in crossing the ocean. Oh, uod I she, too, has per- 
haps died in her sins, and is damped for ever I Oh ! 
have pity on her ; let thy wrath fall upon me, for I 
alone am guilty.” 

“ My dear son,” sajd Rodin, “ calm yourself, and 
listen to me, for you will sec that it was pr^er that 
8a>cd M. Bancy, and made a saint of him. One day, 
w hen his sorrow was at its height, he was visited by a 
good priest— an Abb^ Gabriel — who initiated him into 
the holy'taysteries of prayer, bv which his suflTerings 
were relieved, and his faith and his hope augmented. 
Then, instead of forgetting the woman he loved, he * 
passed hours in thinking of her, and in praying for 
her salvation. Divine music at length broke on his 
ear, a light, not of this world, penetrated his eyes, and 
the woman he adored appeared encircled with’ light” 

** She was saved by his piayers !” exclaimed M. 
Hardy. 

** lei,” replied Bodin ; ” she no longer wept tears 
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of blood, nor writhed in a^ny ; she was n thou^and 
times more beautiful than Wore, and smiling on her 
lover she said to him in a tender tone, “Thy prayers 
have sa\ed me." Then, radiant with felicity, she 
stooped, and, with her lips perfumed with immortal- 
ity, she nressed those of her lover." 

“ Oh," cried M. Hardy, completely beside himself, 
“take me to a cell, or the tomb, and'let me have only 
one moment of such bliss." 

The door of the apartment was now opened, and 
■ d’Agriffny entered with a cloak on*lii8 arm, and a ser- 
vant following with a light." 

About ten minutes after this scene, a dozen robust- 
looking men, headed by Agrieola, entered the Euc 
Vaugirard, and directed their steps towards th^ouse 
of the Jesuits. This was a cIe'l)utation of M. Hardy's 
workmen coining to tliank him for having promised to 
return among them. Agricola saw a post-chaise leave 
the door of the asylum ; tbe horses, whipped aud 
goaded by the postilion, were galloping swiftly. The 
nearer the vehicle approached Agricola, the more 
alarmed he became.* At length, yielding to a presen- 
timent which he could not repress, he rushed towards 
the horses, crying, “ Follow me, my friends !" 
“Postilion, tenlouis! Ghill^p! —Crush him down 
, under the wheels !” cried d'Agrigny. 

The postilion struck Ap-icola a violent blow with the 
handle of his whip, knocked him down, and then drose 
rapidly away. 

Ajpncola's companions, who neither underatood his • 
• coDouct nor the meaning of his words, hastened to his , 
assistance. 


CHAPTEE XXXVU, 

THB AWOimCOTTB LETTBBS. 

Marshal Simon occupted*a modest abode in the Eu- 
des Trois Frdfbs. Two o'clock in the afternoon had 
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mi>t dtruck by the clock in the marshars bed-room. 
The tcinpinature without was far irom bCii.;^ cool, yet 
there was a large hre m the room, for tlie marslml, 
o\s mg to his long residence in India, had become very 
susceptible to cold. A piivate door was opened, and 
a man carrying a basket of w'oocl entered, .iinl going to 
the tire-place, knelt do w n, and began to pile up the 
wood in a box. After a sliort time, the man, still on 
b)8 knees, slowly approached a door not tar from the 
file-place, and appeared to listen w'ltli great attention. 
This man, from his idiotic appearance, \^as thelaugh- 
iiig-slock of all the olhcr servants ; and l)agobeit, iii 
one of his moments of humour, had gi\en him the 
name:of Jocrisse. At the moment when Jocrisse was 
listening, his usually dull and stupid countenance was 
lighted up witli a niy of intelligence. Going back to 
the fire-place, and taking up iiib basket of wood, he 
returned to the door, and after knocking thereon 
three times, and no one answeiing, Jocrisse put his 
basket down, opened the door gently, walked in, and 
in a few minutes afterwards returned, looking anxi- 
ously about, like one who had aceOmplislied something 
impoidant and mysteiious. Taking up his bosket 
again, ho was preparing to leave the Xarebars cham- 
ber, when Dagobert eflterod. 

The soldier, 'neiitly surprised at seeing Jociisse 
there, demaiidea in a' stem tone what tho imbecile J 
was doing there ; Rabat Jolc, w ho was at Dagobert's 
heels, ga'^e an angry growl ; and Jocrisse sank on his 
knees, apparently in great f^ear, and muttered that he 
had brought some wood for the duke. < 

Dagobeit ordered the fellow to leave the room in- 
stantly; but Jocrisse bepn to murmur something 
about being frightened, when the soldier pushed him 
out of the room. 

After filing quit of the idiot Dagobert paced the 
room witn uneasy steps, being evidently greatly dis-^ 
turbed in his mind. He kept muttering to himself as 
he walked up and down the room ; at length his stepe 
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'weve intoLiupted by a knock at the door, and he in- 
quired who \viis tliHe. 

Not receiviui; a reply the soldier impatiently opened 
the door, and saw the stupid oounteimnce of Jocrisse. 
“What do you want?’’ ti‘*ki‘d j)ai;obert- 
“ Don’t be angry, and 1 will tciryou,” replied the 
imbecile ; “a young man wisiies to speak to you.*' 

“ What is his name P” 

“What is tlio use of telling you, Monsieur Dago- 
bert, when you already know ^ 

“ Oh, what an idiot 1’* said the soldier, clasping his 
hands. 

“ Yos, you know, Monsier Dagohert, for the youig 
man is your sou ; he is beloiv, and w ishes to speak to 
you immediately.’* , 

The stupiility of Jocrisse was acted so perfectly, that 
Dagobert w us duped ; and, more •'Orry than angry at 
such imbecility, he shrugged his slioulders, telling Jo- 
crisse to follow him, and then left tho apartment. The 
idiot obeyed ; but before he shut t)ie dpor, he drew a 
letter from his pocket, and without turning his head, 
threw it behind lii^, confident of having placed it in 
the morshal’s chamber ; but he had forgotten iiabat 
Joio, who, tiay.ng seen the letter thrown down, care- 
fully took it up in lii^ iiiOuthT and followed close on 
tho heels of Joci iH^e, who did not see this new proof 
of Iiabat J ole’ H intelligence. 

The old soldier not having seen Agricola for several 
days, when they met, the father and 8o% embraced 
each other alfectioiiutcly. * 

Agricola appeared in such a melancholy mood, that|| 
Dagobert asked what new trooble had come npon him. 
The son then told his father all tho pardcolars con- 
nected with his visit to M. Haidy ; how through the 
iudicione advice of Gabriel, be had consented to leave 
iiis dreary abode and mix in society again; how 
through Jesuitical mann^cment he had been carried 
away to a drcaiy abode ui the Yal de Saint B^rem : 
how' be (Agiicola) by the advice and wdth the help of 
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MftdemoiieUd de C'ar(lo\iUe, had followed hig old mas- 
ter tbithei ; aud how in an interview, M. Haidy had 
iit'clared that lie should never leave his present abode. 
AKricola said that M. Hardy toid him to give his kind 
love to his late workpeople and to all his friends, for 
he should never see them again. The grief-stricken 
urtizan then added, “I left my old master almost 
heaii-broken.” 

“ Oh, tho-ic black robc’s,** said Dagobert ; “ I had 
rather meet a square of Russian grenadiers than a do- 
zen of them : but T have other subjects of fear and 


regret.” 

“ What are you afraid of, father P” 

Ai^nymous letters arc sent to us every day, re- 
proaching the marshal for not taking veugeance on 
d'Agrigny, the persecutor of his wife and children ; 
and oilier letters, the contents of which 1 am not ae- 

S nninted w ith, are also sent. The marshal has become 
elected and irritable : be has lately been visited by a 
gentleman who bas the appearance of an old soldier, 
and 1 have remarked that the sadness of the marshal 
is alw ays greater after these visits. *- Twice or thrice 1 
have siiokeu to him on the subiect, but 1 saw be was 
displeased, theretore I desisted.” 

What can be the mtAter with him, father P” 

** 1 know not ; he is greatly changed. He has not 
seen his daughters for two days past. Poor things ! 
Their governess tells me she has seen them shed tears 
in their sleep.” 

* Hearing the steps of some one in the court, Bago- 
looked op, and saw the marshal, pale and agita- 
^ted, holding in his band a letter which he read with 
feverish anxiety. 

While Marshal Simon was engaged reading the 
snonymons letter he had taken from the month ctf 
Rabat Joie, Rose and Blanche were holding a conver- 
sation in their apartment, on their disapTOintment in 
not findinc Paris the gdden eij? they Lm pictured in 
tboir dreams of former times. The two maidena min- 
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gled their lorrowful remarks ou the increasing dejec- 
tion and despondencv of their father ; and eneonraged 
each other in their dc^rmination to cherish towi^s 
him continued afFcction and lore. 

In taking her handkerchief from a small basket on 
the table to wipe her eyes, Rowe found a letter wiiippcd 
in it: “ Another of those letters," cried she ; and, 
opening it, read as follows ; “ Continue to love your 
father, my dear children, for he is very unhappy, and 
it is you who are the cause of his sorrows ; jou can 
never know the sacrifices that your presence imposes 
on him ; be is, alas ! the \ ictim of his paternal auty ; 
spare him, then, the de^lon^tratioDs of tenderness 
which cause him more grief than hapniness ; every one 
of your caresses is like the piercing of a dagger t5 him, 
for he sees in you the innoccht cause of his sorrow. 
Keep this secret, my dear children, for otherwise you, 
your father, Bagobert, and your unknown fiiend.who 
writes this, would be in great danger, for you nav# 
dreadful enemies. Burn this as you have done the 
others/* When Rose had read this infamous epistle, 
she threw it into tlTe lire. 

During the latter pert of the time his danghtera 
were expressing their sorrow on account of their fa- 
ther’s unhappiness, Marshal •Simon was pacing hit 
room in a state of frenzy, holding an open letter in his 
hand. He had rung a bell twice before, and bad 
ordered the servant to send Bagobert to him ; and now 
he rang the bell a third time, and Bagoberi made hie 
appearance. * « 

“ I sent for you a long time ago,'* said the marshal^ 
in an irritated tone. 

Bagobert, more grieved than surprised at this new 
fit of anger, which he correct! v attributed to the mar- 
sl^l's idmost continued state ot o\ er-excitementf mBd* 
ly replied, “Excuse me, marshal, I went to the door 
with my son, and—" 

“ Bo^ that»" interrupted the Marshal, holding ottt 
the letter. 
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Wben Dugobert had perused it, he threw it into the 
tire, saying, This is another act of infamy added to 
ottrers/’ 

Tea,'* replied ihc biarsh;d, ** it is an infamous 
letter, but it speaks the truth. Do you know who 
placed it in my hands ? One would imagine that the 
devil was concerned in it, for it was gi\en to me by 
your dog.” 

“ llabat Joic P” cried Dagobert in gi*oat surprise. 

“Yes,” replied the marshal; “it was no doubt a 
pleasantry of yonr invention.” 

“lam not in a jesting humonr, marshal,” said 
Dagobert, soiTowfully. “ Habat Joie, no doubt, found 
the letter in the house.” 

“ 1 nave for twenty -five years been engaged in war,” 
said the mar.shal ; “ 1 have struggled victoriously 
against proscription and exile ; 1 have sun ived the 
blows of a club, and shall I be killed by the scratching 
of a pen ? Shall I be followed e\in in my ow'n house, 
and be incessantly harassed andtoi tured with mipunity, 
by 1 know not what wretched maljgnity ? flut, I err 
m saying 1 don’t know ; for the renegade d’Agrigny 
is at the bottom of all this, 1 am suic. 1 have but 
one enemv in the world, and it is this man. 1 mast 
settle with him, for I afn weary—” 

“ Remember, marshal, he is a priest.” 

** No matter, I must put an end to these dark in- 
trigues that beset me on all sides. No one, you know, 
attempts to spare mo the vexation which is slow ly 
consuming me. 1 cannot rely on any one. I am now 
, Boomed and despised. For some time past 1 have no- 
ticed that my old companions in arms shuifme. When 
I appear among them conveisalion ceases suddenly; 
instead of treating me like a comrade, they affect to- 
wards me a cold and formal politenesh. This was in- 
tolerable : ao 1 visited this morning General Harren- 
eonrt, anaaa we had been colonels together, and fought 
side 9j fide, I sought an explanation from him of the 
reason why former familiarity and fHen^hipwas not 
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manifested to^vaidsme by himself and nw brotiioi 
officers. 1 could get no satisfactory reply from bim ; 
ho pretended that he knew nothing of any change of 
feeling in himself or the other officers towards me ; 
nnd evinced a s]}int of indifference and coolness that 
pained nir deeply. 1 returned home, homng to find 
consolation in my own house ; but no ! I am op^in 
.issailed with infamous loiters ; and, besides, 1 find 
tliat my children are becoming more and mote indif- 
ferent towards me.” 

“Your daughters indifferent?” cried Dagobert, in 
surprise. 

“Yes; I ask you, without bitterness or jealousy, 
are they not more familiar and confiding with ygu than 
with me?” 

“ Why, marshal, if that hS all, they are still more 
farailiar'with Rabat Joie than with me. You are their 
iather, aud however kind a father may be, he is yet 
loi'kcd up to. But what respect would you have them 
show mo, when, saving my moustaches, I am like an 
old nurse to them P Your cinidren ha\ o rcruurked your 
<<orrow', and you Take their concern for coldnesb : 
this IS not just. You complain because they aie too 
imdofyou.” 

A few minutes after, the n^rshal wiped the sweat 
from his brow, and oxerting himself to conceal his agi- 
tation, entered the apartment of Rose and Blanche. 
His countenanpe was so expressive of his sufferings, 
that his affectionate daughters were on point of 
throwing themselves into tboir father's arms, but,* 
remembering the advice of their anonymous friend, 
who told them that the sight of their tenderness wob 
extremely painful to their father, they exchanged a 
} apid glance, and restrained themselves. The mar- 
shal, who evidently desired to open bis arms to receive 
his children, gazeef on them with tenderness, and madt^ 
a slight motioii as if calling them to him : but the 
poor children, paralysed by the perfidious adrire they 
bad received, ‘•food motionless. The marshal felt his 
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heai't sink witiiin him at this apparent insensibility 
still the same coolness, thought he— -then -striving to 
conceal his feeling, he said, “ Good-day my children !” 

Good-day, father,'* replied Bose, less afraid than 
her sister. 

“ I A\ as so busy yesterday, I was not able to see you; 
you will pardon me for this neglect, will you not ?’* 
^id the marshal, with a smile. 

“Yes, fatliei,” said Blanche, casting down her eyes. 

“ And if I N'crc forced to leave you for a while, you 
would still pardon me, and console yourselves during 
my absence— would you not 

“AVe should feel soiry if you were to incommode 
yoursel,^ for us,” said Rose, remembering the advice 
she had received. “ It is all over,” thought the un- 
happy falliov; “ whether I stay or go, is of no conse- 
quence to them.” During this painful reflection, the 
marshal still gazed tenderly on his daughters, and his 
manly counlen.incc assumed an expression so touching 
and heart-rending— so expressive of the torture of his 
despairing soul, that Rose and Blanche, yielding to a 
.Spontaneous movement, threw thofr arms around his 
neck, and co^eled him with tears. Xeither the mar- 
shal or las daughters had spoken a word, yet they un- 
derstood each other ; a^fecling of sympathy had elec- 
tritied their hearts — fears, doubts, delusive advice— 
.ill yu’ulid to the irresistible emotion, which threw 
the girls into the arms of their father— a sudden reve- 
lation inspiied them with confldcnce at the fatal mo- 
«\|ient when incurable mistrust was about to separate 
them for ever. The marshal felt all this in a moment, 
but could not find language to give utterance to his 
feelings ; trans^mi ted with delight, he embraced them, 
wept and laughed alternately, and at length exclaimed, 
“ They love me ! what care I now for my e&emiea— I 
defy them all !" 

“ And yon, father, love us as much as we love you !" 
cried Rose, with charming simplicity ; we may then 
embrace you every day, and tell you how happy we 
are when we are near you !** 
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T)agobert appeared at fhc door, ucrraupunied bv 
Ttabat Joie, and the marshal cried out, “Well, my old 
friend, you were ri-^^ht ; my daughters love me!” 

Jocrisso now presented nis stupid visage at the door, 
and told the marshal that M. llobcrt wished to see 
him. M. Hohcrt was the secret agent employed by 
llodin to induce the marshal to attempt the rescue of 
Xapoleon II. 

“Desire M. Robert to wait a moment,” said the 
marshal to Jocrisse. 

“ Yes, Monsieur le Marechal,” said the idiot, bow- 
ing to the ground as he left the apartment. 

The marshal approached a wnting-tahle, and pen- 
ning a short note, gave it to Dagobert, telling him to 
present it to M. Robert, whilst heenjoyed a liilfc more 
conversation with his daughters. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

8T. JEAN m DBCAPITE.— CALVARY. 

In the depth of an immense forest of fir-trees, in the 
midst of a gloomy solitude, stand the ruins of an abbey 
which was formerly dedicated to St. Jean le DecapitC. 
Rising above the ruins is still standing, on a shattered 
pedestal, a colossal statue of stone. It has a strange 
and sinister appearance^ and represents a man that 
has been beheaded. It is robed in the anfient toga,a 
and is hokling a plate in its hand, in which there is a 
head, the head of St. John the Mart^, who was be- 
h^ed by the desire of Herodias. A solemn silence 
prevails, interrupted only, from time to time, by the 
low nuttling of the trees, stirred by the wind. Snd- 
denly, in the shadow cast by lofty trees, appears a hu- 
man fonn. It is a woman ; she is slowly approaching 
tile mins ; she has reached them, and is now treading 
on what was once consecrated ground ; her counts- 
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nance ii» pale and sad, her long role is in the 

breeze, her feet arc dusty, and her gait is Aveary and 
unstead}'. A block of stone is placed at the hi .uk of 
a fountain, almost below the statue of John. On 
this stone the woman drops, exhausted and h:eath]e^^ 
with fatigue : and }et, for many days, for many } ears, 
fur many ages, slie’has wandered on, and on, indefati- 
gably, but slie now feels, tor the hist time, an invin- 
cible lassitude ; for the firet time her feet are sore ; 
and, for the hrst time, she who traversed with steady 
step the moving lava of torrid deserts, whilst whole 
caravans were buried hencatli their burning sands — 
^iie who trod with an nnfaltiTiiig btc[) the eternal snow 
of the polar regions, those frozen solirudes where no 
human being can live— she who had cscuj'cd devouring 
tires and impetuous torrlnts, and who, during so many 
centunes, had had nothing m common with humanity 
—she, for the hrst tune, feels pain. Her feet arc 
bleeding, her limbs are weary with fatigue, and a burn- 
ing thirst is consuming her; she experiences the 
suHerings of these infirmities, and yet dare hardly 
credit their reality— her joy would be loo great. Uut 
Her throat, growing more parclied, is contracting; lier 
breast is on fire ; and, pei-ceiving the fountain, she 
throws herself on her knees to assuage her thirst at 
trie crystal stream, scarcelj had her patched lips touch- 
ed the pure fresh water, when she abruptly ceases 
drinking, and gazes earnestly in the clear fountain. 
Suddenly forgetting her burning thirst, she utters a 
.ioud cry dr profound Joy, like an act of fervent thanks- 
giving. In this mirror she discovers that she hu'i 
grown old. In a few minutes she has reached matuie 
iige. She, who for more than eighteen centuries had 
appeared only twenty years old, has grown a^ed, and 
can at length expect to die. Transported with this 
ineffable hope, she arose, raiced her eyes to heaven, 
and joined her hands in an attitude of fervent prayer, 
'fhen her eyes feU on the large statne of St. Jean le 
H^capibi ‘ and the head which it held in its hand 
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prcmcd, through iti> cyelid.s gf stone, liilf closed m 
death, to cast on the wandering Jewess a look of pity 
ard commiseration. And it was she, Herodnis, who, 
in the cruel intoxication ut a pa^an foust, asked for 
t!ie head of tlic saint ! And it ls at the foot of the 
mart! r’s statue that, for the lirst time, the immor- 
tality which had wci'jrhed upon her din ing so many 
centuries, seems to grow Iii’liter! “Oh, impenetrable 
in 3 slcry! Oh, dnine hope!” cried she ; “celestial 
anger is at IcngDi appea'jcd ; the hand of the Lord lias 
brought mo to the lootot this iioiy majtyr; at liL 
iect 1 liegin to hr a human ci i-etur** ; it was to avenge 
his death that the Luid(’<'ndcinnrdmctoeternalw'an- 
dering ! Oh, God 1 let me not be the only one naidon- 
ed! the arti/.an, who, like me. has wiuiduiea for so 
many centuries, way he n(A ai'-o, lik(‘ iiie, hope to 
reach the term of liis cartlily career P Ulierc is he P 
The power that thou gaieat me to hear on^ ace hito 
til rough space, hast thou taken it from me P Oh, re- 
turn me this divine gift ! loi, as 1 teei L.ose human 
infirmities, wlurli 1 bless, as the close ot ,i y conliuaed 
woe, my sight the powei ol picn iiig through 
inimensity, and my ear the powTroflieaniig the wan- 
derer from one end of the earth to the other.” 

Night had arrived, dark and stormy ; Uie wind arose 
among the tall tiers, and above their dark summits 
slowly began to asrend, through sombn: clouds, the 
silvery disc of the moon. The invocation ol the wan- 
dering Jew^ess was perhaps, heard ; her ej cs suddenly 
closed, her hands became clasped, andHic, on her 
knees, in the midst of the ruins, immoveable as astatue, 
had then a strange iision ! 

« • » « « 

Such is the dream of Hcrodias ; On the summit of 
a high mountain stands a place of prajer, a Calvary. 
The sun was sinking when the tired Jewess ai rived 
amid the rums of t^t. Jean le Decapite. 

The figure of Christ crucified overlooks the Calvary, 
while dark ominous clomU everywhere cover the sky. 
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1^0 vegetation can be seen in this gloomy desert, ^hich 
is co^eled with sand and pebbles, like some diied-np 
ocean. Silence pen aded the whole region, Sometimea 
large, black \ulturcs, alight with their bleeding prey, 
amid the solitude. Ilou has this place of prayci been 
built bo fill from t)ie dMclling of man ? It was raised 
by sonic repoutant sinner who hud done evil to his 
fellow -luiin, in ouici to obtain pardon for his numer- 
oils Climes, he crawled up the mouutain-side on his 
hands and knees to the top, iuined ascetic, and dwelt 
at tlie foot of the cross, till doathJiud released him as 
he lay iiudei a poorlj -thutehod roof, whicli the wind 
had long since taken away. The sun was still sinking, 
and the sky becoming darker. The fret of the travel- 
ler, wlio has been for an hour ascending the moun- 
tain, have set the loose sIouin in motion. The firm 
^tstop of the traveller can be heard in the distance. 
At length he reaches the summit of the mountain, 
and Ills tall figure is \i-»iblc amid the clouds. The tra- 
veller 18 as pale as the figure on the cross. A dark line, 
stretching acro^^s his temples. This is the workman 
of Jciusaleiii, whom t> ranny and mfsery made wicked, 
and who, without pity tor the Son of IVIan bearing his 
cross, lepulscd him fiom his door, crying, On, on.” 

£\er since then, an alengiiig God has said to him, 
“On, on, on!” and he has kept on in his wandering. 
Not stajing his vengeance here alone, the Lord some- 
times attached death to the footsteps of the wanderer, 
and many victims fell in his homicidal track. It w^as 
some conso\ation to the wanderer wlien he could see the 
hand of God leading him tlirough deep solitudes, like 
the desert through which he was then dragging his 
footsteps ; for, at least, he no longer heard the mourn- 
ful tolling for the dead, which he constantly heard in 
count! ICS which he haa inhabited. Always in deep 
thought, following wherever bis invisible guide led 
him, the wanderer traversed mountain and plain in 
deep thoughtfulness, and he saw not the Calvary, nor 
the figuic'‘on the cross. He was thinkinp of those he 
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had left in peril, the last doscendante of his race ; in 
deep despair, he seated himself at the foot of the Cal- 
Tary. The sun, now pouring his rays through the 
clouds that shrouded the horizon, cast "on the Calvary, 
at the summit of the mountain, a glowing light, like 
the reflection of a tii e. The Jew was then renting his 
brow on his hand ; his long hair waved in thccvcni'ig 
wind, his countenance was pale, he suddenly started 
as he gazed at a lock of hair that he lifted from liis 
brow. JI is hair, lately ^o black, had become grp} . 
He, like Ilcrodias, had giown old. His age, wdiicli 
haa been arrested for eighteen eerituries, now resum- 
ed its course. Like the Jewess he should soon expect 
to descend to the tomb, Lulling on his kn^es, ho 
raised his head to heaven, as if to ask for an explana- 
tion of this mystery, which titled him with hope. His 
eyes then fell on the crucified figure, whoso h^ad, bent 
under the w’eight of the crowm of thorns, seemed, front 
the top of the cross, to regard with mildness and for- 
giveness the artizan, whom he had cursed durinjj so 
many centuries, and who was now on his knees, in an 
attitude of prayer.* 

“ Oh, Christ !” cried the Jew, “ the avenging aim 
of the Lord has brought me to the foot of the cross, 
which thou bore, when, wcarjs wdth fatigue, thou de- 
siredst to repose on the thicshold of my poor dwel- 
ling, and I, in my pitiless obduracy, rcpulxed thee, 
saying, ‘ On, on !’ And now, after my wandering life, 
1 agam find myself lie fore this cross, and mr hair is at 
last turned grey. Oh ! say, hast thou, in^hy divimk 
goodness, pardoned me P Have 1 arrived at the close 
of my eternal course ? Has thy divine clemency at 
length granted me the repose of the tomb ? Oh ! if Iby 
forgiveness is descending on me, let it, too, descend 
on her whose suffering is equal to mine ! Protect, 
also, the last descendants of my race ! What will be 
their fate P Already, the only one of them ficrverted 
by misfortune, has disappeared from the earth. Is it 
for this that my hair has grown grey ? Will not my 
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rriuie be fovi;ivcii, while ttiore is one of my race left : 
Or does this proof of divine ffoodness, which restores 
me to humanity, announce thy fo’ jnvoncvs, and the 
happiness of my (h"jeendan^s ? Will thev triumph 
over the perils Ihnt niennee them ? Can they, in ac- 
complishins? the pood which their ancestorn wished to 
confei on liiinianitv, work out both their own pai*don 
and mine ? Or ha^^i thou inexorably eondemned them 
to atone for ray cniric ? OhJ sav, shall ] be pardon- 
ed with thc’in, 01 ill they be punished with me ?” 

The twiliplit had piven plaoe to a dark and stormy 
nipht ; but tlic Jew was still praying on his knees, at 
the foot of the Calvary. 


CHAPTKll XXXIX. 

THE PROG HESS OF INTQUTTY, 

Two day*; afier 'Mar'-hal Simon’s Reconciliation with 
hib daughters, the Princess dc St. Dizier and M. Ro- 
din were in clove consultation together on the [irogress 
of their inf.imous iilot to pain possession of the Ken- 
nepont inheritance. Rodin informed the princess thi'i 
M. Hardy had been initiated into tbo Order, and thus 
any farther attempts of the Abb^ Gahricl to induce 
the manufacturer to enter npon a worldly life would 
be vain. The Jesuit al.^o told the princess that Ga- 
,^jriel had Cecn suspended by the bishop from the cu- 
racy which ho held, for interfei ing too much with the 
designs of the Order. Whilst they were conversing 
together d’ Agripny entered with a beaming smile on 
his usually glooniV countenance, and onaounced to 
his two c 6 nfcderntc,s that, thanks to M. Robert, Mar- 
shal Simon had departed on his dangerous oepraition 
regarding Napoleon II. D’Ap-ipny also informed bis 
auditors that Morok had caught the premiling epide* 
mic, and that be had likewise been bitten by a mad 
animal, and was under close surveillance. 
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Rodin intimated to the princess that it would 
DC advisable for them to lose no time in visiting the 
daugliters of Marshal Simon ; and pressed upon the 
])rince8S the necessity of exerting all her talent to 
further the schemes of the Order. Rodin then gave ii 
note to d'Ampny. announcing the departure of the 
marshal, and told him to send it off immediately to 
Vienna. 

After the departure ofvMarshal Simon, Oagohert 
, more vigilantly watched over Rose and Blanche ; for, 
k unfortunately, the cholera had seized upon Augustine, 
their governess , but the soldier endeavoured to pre- 
vent the youfig girls from gaming any knowledge of 
this sad event. Two days after the marshal had left 
them, Dagobert and his youthful charge were laugh- 
ing and joking together, when the door of the saloon 
was opened, and .1 ocrisse entered, announcing, it a loud 
voice, M, llodiu 1” It would bo difficult to paint 
the surprise of the sisters and the anger of the soldier 
at this unexpected visit. Dagobert seized the idiot by 
the collar, and askeij him who gave him authority to 
admit any one without having first got consent. Jo- 
crisse excused himself by saying, ** J was so bewilder- 
ed on account of the misfortune that has happened to 
Augustine, that I forgot—” Dagobert dealt the im- 
•-becile a furious blow, and drove him out of the room. 
Then, tnrning to Rodin, he said,*** If yon do not in- 
stantly go, I will serve you in the same wav.” The 
Jesuit, nowaver, did not wait a second biaAiiig, but ^ 
went out immediately. 

Quickl;r Rodin returned, saying that he had receiv- 
ed some intelligence of Marshal Simon, and wished to 
communicate it to his daughters ; Dagobert, however, 
would not allow him to ^^eak to Rose and Blanche, 
but told the Jesuit that if he had anything to report 
regarding the marshal, he must leave the room with 
uim, andnve to him what news he had to impart, 
and he (Dagobert) w^onld communicate it to the 
daughters of Marshal Simon; Rodin, seeing that he 
m z 
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had met with his roaster, reluctantly (;oinplied, and 
went away with the .soldier. 

In about a quarter of an hour Da^^ohert returned to 
the sisters, when they eagerly inquired what the gen- 
tleman had told him regarding their father. The sol- 
dicr answered that all the information he had gained 
was, that their father ivas in good health, and hoped 
to be soon with them again. Dagohert further added 
he strongly suspected that^he genilcTrian had some 
base purp05,e to serve in coming to see the young gills, , 
but he would watch him. Hose and Blanche now ask- 
ed their pardian what misfortune had befullen Ma- 
demoiselle Augustine, their go\erncss ; and, after in 
vain trying all methods to evade giving an answer, 
Dagohert was comi»cllt'd to inform them that their 
governess had been seized by the cholera ; at hearing 
which the young girls were deeply troubled. 

A servant appeared and sjiul, that a lady in a 
carriage wished to speak to the daughters of Marshal 
Simon. Dagohert ordered the si'nant to show’’ the 
lady up to the apaitment, and in a short time the 
Princess de St. Diziorwas shown into the room. The 
soldier was rather dazzled and bewildered with the 
appearance of the princess, but when she saluted the 
sisters in such an attablo and affectionate tone of voice, 
ahe was regarded with veneration and esteem bv the* 
young girls and their guardian. Madame dc St. Di- 
suer pretended that her errand to the young ladies w as 
to solicit .subscriptions for a charitable object ; and the 
^ wily princess expatiated at some Icn^h on the miser- 
ies that abounded in the city at that time ; and launch-* 
cd out in praise of generosity and benevolence. Bose 
left the room and quickly returned with a well-filled 
pnrse, which she presented to the p rincess. 

A knock was now heard at the door, which the 
princess appeared to be expecting, and when the sol- 
dier inquired who was there, a servant answered that 
a person below wished to speak to Monsi eur Dagohert. 
The soldier hesitated, not relishing th^ idea of leav- 
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ing the sisters in company with the strange lady ; how- 
ever, he retired, asking the princess to excuse him for 
having to leave the apartment. When Dagobert 
had gone, Madame do. St. Dizier began to expatiate on 
the melancholy picu'^m e of \ isiting the hospitals, and 
giving con.solatioii and relief to the suheriug and the 
d^iiig. The princess added that she had just been 
visiting the infirmary in the Rue Mont Rlaiic, and of 
the many cases that moved her sympathy m that 
institution, there w'as one that more than others deep- 
ly impressed her ; this i\as a young lady who had been 
Bci/.ed with the cholera, but ivas now' recoreriiig : and 
fiom the conversation she had ivith tlic invalid, the 
princess said she was a lady possessed of th% most 
amiable Qualities. The name of this yonng lady, 
Madame ac St. Dizier said, was MadcmoUelle Augus- 
tine do Tremblay. • 

On the princess mentioning that name, and 
Blanche cned out simultaneously, “ It is our gover- 
ness ! Oh, we should so like to see her!” The prin- 
cess pretended to bo surprised ; and after a short 
pause, told the sisters that if they wished to see their 
governess, she would conduct them to the infirmary 
in which she wa» a patient. The two girls said that 
Dagobert would not be agreeable for them to go there, 
if it came to his knowledge. The wily princess told 
them they had no occasion to let the soldier know 
anything about it ; they could seize the opportunity 
when he was absent, and leave the lious^ and she 
would be waiting for them at a shoit distance from* 
their abode. The princess and the sisters then hast- 
ily made an arrangment that on the day but one after 
t^t, they would so contrive to elude the vigilance of 
their guardian, that at such an hour they wonld join 
the pnneess at a certain place, in order to be conduct- 
ed to the Rue Mont Blanc infirmary. Dagobert now 
returned, and shortly after the Princess de St. Dizier 
took her leave. 

In the morning of the -second day from that os 
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^hicli the interview between the Princess dc St. Di- 
zior and the daughters of Marshal Simon had occur- 
red, Dagobert had some business to tran.sact whicli 
took him nwaj' for a siiort lime from the marshars 
abode, and Hose and Blanche, seizingthe opportunity, 
left the house together, aud proceeded to the place ap- 
pointed to meet the Princess de St. Dizicr. 'rhcrc 
they found a carnage waiting to receive them, hut the 
princess was not w’ilhin the vehicle. The toachnian 
told the sisteia tliat Madame de St. Dizier was indis- 
posed, and had ordered Inra to tionvey the )oung ladies 
to tlie iutirmai7 in the Kue Mont Hlanc, w liieli he was 
now ready and willing to do. The sisters were rattier 
disappointed at not meeting the princess, but tliej 
were assisted into the carnage, and dnven to the in- 
tinnary. t)ii ai riving tfteie, they descended from the 
vehicle, /md wme admitted into the institution. 

}{,ose and Bl.iiiclie stood irre.solute, and ventured to 
enter an ante-cliarabor, with a timid and anxious look. 
A man connected with the institution approached 
them, and inquiied of the young girls who it was they 
wanted, itose answered tliat they tvere anxious to .see 
a young lady who had been brought there two or three 
ihiys ago, her name was Mademoiselle AugUbtiue do 
Tremblay. The man 'warned them that it was very 
dangerous to go among the patients at that time. 
Rose replied that they were extremely anxious to see 
the young lady whom siie had mentioned, and would 
take it as^ particular favour if he would direct them 
♦ where to nnd her. In answer to this urgent request 
the man said he did not know Hie person they were iu 
search of, but that if they would go into the ante- 
room, which he pointed out to them, they would find 
^ood Sister Martha, who would give them all the in- 
formation they required. The sisters then entered 
the room, and found Sister Martha. 

Scarcely had Rose and Blanche got within the room, 
when a loud tumult arose in un adjoining apartment ; 
Morok, the beast-tamer, had broken the hands which 
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had conlincd him ; he beiLg at the time suffering from 
hydrophobia in its aa orsl foim, and was rushing out of 
tlie room foaming at the mouth, and making the most 
lioirible noise'- imu^niable. Every one flial m dismay 
from the infuriated madman. ]le rushed madly 
against the door of tJie nmm in which Sister Martha 
and llo.se and Blanche weie coiiAersing. Morok tried 
to force it open, but Martha and the two sisters exer- 
ted all their fill ♦iigtli to keep it closed. Just as the 
mad fellow had got the dour paitly open, Gfabricl ap- 
pealed on the scone. 

Scciug one of the servants of the institution with a 
chafing-dish full of bunnug-coal, in which were seve- 
ral lions led hot, GaLilol told the man to reiaum at 
the door, while he went into.the loom, where Morok 
was. Then, seizing a red-hot iron, Gabriel entered 
the room : the madman rusliodon him, and rfittempt- 
ed to clutch him b\ tlie throat, but Gabiiel made good 
use of the iron, and kejit ^lorok at buy lor sometime 
-—then they had a viidcnt struggle together, but even- 
tually he got the lyadmandoAvn, knelt upon liiru, and 
caUiiig others to come to his as.sistance, Morok was 
securely bound, and taken back to IJic place from 
whence he had escaped. 

Shortly after lli is dreadful ^eno, Uose and Blanche, 
accompanied by Sifter Martha, entered a large apart- 
ment, which contained a number of women who had 
beeu suddenly seized with the cholera. The daughters 
of Marshal Simon had, ivhen m exiie, dwing their 
long journey with Dagobert, boon exposeu to luau)^ 
rude trials ; but the) Ii.id never witnessed such a spec- 
tacle a.s that which now met their eyes. The long rows 
of beds, where so many cieatures were prostrated, 
some w'rithing and moauing with pain, others delirious 
with fever, calling on those from whom death was 
about to separate them. This frightful spectacle must 
inevitably, according to the execrable foresight of llo- 
din and liis accomplices, pioduce a fatal effect upon 
the two youi^ girls. For amomenf Hose and Blancnc^ 
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at the Bight ef this dismal scene, felt tlicir resolution 
give way ; a gloomy presentiment made them regret 
their heroic imprudence ; and they began to feel a 
cold feverisli tremor , but they continued their scarcli. 

When Gabriel had recovered from his conflict with 
Morok he leturned to the women's apartnient ; for it 
was there he was giving pious consolation to a dying 
woman, w’hon he was informed of Alotok's escajie. A 
few minutes before the entrance of Gabriel, Hose and 
Blanche had tiiiishcd tiicir search, but had not yet re- 
joined each otiier. Their steps became gradually 
feeble, and they weie obliged to support themselves 
by taking hold of the beds as they proceeded on their 
^\ay. Alas! the poor sisters had just been seized 
almost at the same moment, with the frightful symp- 
toms of the cholera. Separated by the partition which 
divided the apartment, they could not then see each 
other ; but, when they met, a paiuful scene ensued. 


CHAPTER XI. 

tUBITY AND VILENESS. 

■ % 

A LIVID paleness overspread the countenances of Rose 
and Blanche ; their large blue eyes began to sink in 
their sockets ; their lips were already become of a 
violet hue,* and a sensation of chiiluess and faintness 
‘Vas felt by each of the sisters. No longer able to 
control their emotion, they rushed into each other's 
arms. 

** Bister, our dream was true !" cried Rose, almost 
delirious, throwing her arms round Blanche’s neck. 

Look-look— the angel Gabriel is coming toseekusl" 

Gabriel in fact had just entered the saloon. 

** Heavens ! what do I see the daughters of Mar- 
shal Simon,” cried the young priest ; and rushing 
towards the sisters, he recehed tliemin hisarms. 
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They were no lon^^er ablA to stand ; already their 
drooping heads, their sinking eyes, and their difficult 
breathing, announced the approach of death. Aided 
by Sister Martha, Gabriel carried them to the bed 
roser\od for the doctor. There, during anen’^ous 
paroxYsui, tlieir hand‘d became so tirinly clasped, that 
they could not be disjoined. Gabriel stood at the 
bedside, looking at them with inexpressible Borrow, 
lie wastliinkiiig of the stiangcuc'^a of fate, that had 
bi ought him to -nitncss the death of these two girls, 
his relations, whom, u few months before, he had 
saved from the horrors of the tempest. In spite of 
Ins firmness, he could not prevent himself from shud- 
deling, when he rctlected on the destiny of the sisters, 
on the death of Jacques Rennepont, and on tht^fearful 
intrigue which, after having«cast M. Hardy into clois- 
tral solitude at St. Ilcrcra, had, almost in his dying 
moments, made him a member of the society ff Jesuits. 
He said to himself, “ Already have four members of 
the Rennepont family— my own family- beensuccos- 
siv(dy struck hy a concurrence of fatal circumstances.’* 
He asked hiinselfwvdth fear how the intercsU of the 
sons (if Loiola were aided by this pi ovidentml calami- 
ty ? But if he had known the part whicli Rodin and 
Ills accomplices bad acted, his^-stonishmentw'ould haio 
given place to the deepest horror. 

Rose and Blanche becoming more and more deliri- 
ous, fixed their gaze on the angelic countenance of 
Gabriel. 

“ Sister/’ said Rose, in a feeble voice, •do yousgs 
the archangel — ns in our dream — in Germany t* 

“ Yes, he is come to seek us.” 

“ Alas !” said Rose, “our father will not find us 
on his return. Tell him that the last thoughts of his 
dying children were of him.” 

“ And ask Dagobert to pardon us for the sorrow we 
have caused him.” 

“Oh I it is frightful! so young, and no hope of 
saving them !’* cried GaHricL “ Thy ways are inscru- 
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table, oh, Lord ! Alas ! why strike these cliildren with 
so cruel a death ?*’ 

Kose heaved a deep sivli, and said In a weak voice, 
“ Let us be burled together, that we may in death, as 
in life, be together.” 

The sisters here turned their dying eyes on Gabriel. 

“ Oh ! holy martyi-b of the most generous devoted- 
ness,” cried the missionary, raising his tearful eyes to 
heaven. ” Angelic beings ! jewels of candour and 
innocence I—retum, retum to heaven ! since, alas ! 
God calls you to Him, as if the earth were unworthy 
of you !” 

“ Sister— father !”— exclaimed the dying girls. 
Then with a last instinctive movement they seemed to 
wush tft press against each other ; their heavy eyelids 
became partly raised, os if to exchange another look ; 
they shuddered twice or thrice ; and then a deep sigh 
escapod ft'om their li^s. 

Rose and Blanche were dead ! 

Gabriel and Sister Martha knelt down to prny. 

Suddenly a tumult was heard, and Dagobert, pal'' 
and agitated, entered the saloon. At the sight of Ga- 
briel and Martha kneeling beside the boaies of hi^ 
children, the soldier uttered a fearful cry, fell back- 
wards, and his grey head rebounded on the floo^ 

It is night — dark and stormv. One n’ clock has just 
struck by the church clock of Moulraartre. 'J’hrough 
the dark shadow which envelopes the field of the dead, 
is seen Btra^ing a faint light. It is the grave-digger, 
lie is cautiously walking with a lantern in his hand, 
accompanied by a man w'rapped in a mantle, who is 
shedding tears. This is Samuel, the guardian of the 
house in the Rue St. Francis. On the night of the 
funeral of Jacques Rennepont, who was buried in a 
different ccmcter)[, Samuel also wi nt there, and con- 
versed secretly with the grave-digger to obtain, for 
gold, a favour strange and fcaiful! After having 
fruversed many patjjs bor4cri'd wi+h cypress, anj 
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walked over many graves, the J ew and the gra\ e-digger 
reached a small glade, situated near tlie western wall 
of the cemetery. 

‘‘There it is,” said the grave-digger, painting to 
some newly-raised earth at the foot of a large yew-tree. 
“ Are you sure of it r*’ 

“Yes, yes ; two bodies in one coffin : that is not 
met with every day. And now that you know the 
place, what else do' you want ‘r'” 

Samuel, without answenng, knelt down and piously 
kissed the earth which covered the grave ; then he 
arose, and a convciaation in a low tone commenced 
between the Jew and the grave-digger ; the latter do- 
terminatcly refusing to accede to a proposal ^which 
Samuel made to him. After hearing the reason of 
the Jew for making the proposal, and a golden bribe, 
the grave-digger consented ; and said to Sar^uel, 
“To-morrow night, at twelve o’clock.” 

“ Yes. I will be ready, and give you a signal,” said 
.Samuel. 

The Jew then mounted the wall and disapijeared ; 
and the grave-digiffer hurried home with precipitation. 
« « * » * 

On the evening that Koso and Blanche were buried 
Rodin wrote two notes. TiTe first, addressed to his 
mysterious correspondent at Rome, mentioned the 
deaths of Jacques Rennepont and lio^o aud Blanche 
Simon, the inveigling of M, Hardy, and the donation 
of Qabriel ; events which reduced the nui^er of the 
heirs to two— Adrienne and Djalma. This note con* 
tained only the following words : “ Whoever takes 
five from seven leaves — two. Acquaint the cardinal 
with this result ; and let him proceed, for I am advanc- 
ing— advancing— advancing. ' 

The second note was adare«$ed to Marshal Simon, 
and ran thus ; “ Return— your daughters are dead. 
You will know who has killed them.'* 

We will now return to Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 
The day aftej the mclaiwAoly death of Marshal Si* 
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inon*6 daub'll ters, ol wuicU sad event Adrienne was as 
yet Ignorant, the Mayeux and her protecti css were sat 
iogetber in the baloon of the Hotel de Onrdoville, 
('onNcrsiDg in a fnendly luamier on various topics, 
\\lirn n servant knocked at the door, and, on it being 
opened, tlie servant said, “The Princess deSt. Dizier 
desires to know it Madernoibelle can receive her ?” 

“ ('crtiiinl>,'' said Ailnonnc. The Ma>eux rose to 
lea\ol]io apartment, but Adreiine requested her to 
remain. 

The princess entered W'ith a haughtv and im- 
posing mien ; and, addressing her niece, told her that 
tho business she A\as come u}>on was between their 
two es. Adrienne vejdied ibat slie kejit no secrets 
from her triend , and told tlie princess to proceed to 
business at once. Tlie aiint and the niece then entered 
into a w'grdy contest, oarli si living to exasperate the 
otluT as much possilde ; tlie aunt winding up her 
denunciations wuth tlie teriiblc intelligence that in 
t went} -tour hour" lier mere would be reduced to the 
mohtab)eet jioverly— her house— her furniture — her 
equipage nltogotlier would be eiitifoly swept away. 

Just as the pi nice ^s hadarihcd at this climax of 
mcndacit}, the Prince Dial mu outered the saloon, 
and paid his respects U the princess in his usual affa- 
ble manner. Madame de 8i. Di/der then commenced , 
in a tone'of raillen her congratuhitions to Djalma that 
he was about to relieve her of an irksome and painful 
task whie^. slie liiid been tired of for some time, that 
•■of watching over and protecting lior niece. The Prince 
replied that it would be to liim the most delightful ^ 
task he had ever iiad to perforin. 1 he vindictive and 
unscrupulous princess, before retiring, attempted to 
give a fatal stab to tlie reputation of her niece, by' 
insinuating that Adrienne required strictly watching 
over, for, iiot so long since, a young artizun was found 
concealed in her bed-room at the pavilion, for what' 

§ urpose she knew not. The unprincipled woman then 
eparted in an imperious .and hast}' manner. 
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It \^a£> wdl tlie rrlncess do St. Dizier had quitted 
tlie presence of Djalma so abruptly, or she might have 
had cause to deeply regiet her diabolical conduct. 
The prince for sonic time was in a \iolent rage, and it 
required ail the eirorts of Adrienne and the Mayeux 
to appcii.se his wrath. A full explanation was given 
the prince of the affair to which the vindictive woman 
had alluded. 


CllAPTEIt XI.I. 

THE LAST VICTIM 

A I'Ewdays after the intmiew between the j’lincc.ss 
de St. Dizier and Adrienne, Uodin was pacing his bed- 
chamber in the house situated in the itue V augi- 
rard , his hands were plunged behind him m his coat 
pockets, his chin was resting on his breast ; he was 
meditating deeply, and his step, now slow, now hur- 
ried, betrayed ms agitation. 

“ As regards Itonie," said Kodin to himself, “ I am 
easy— all is progrcsbing well : the abdication is as good 
as settled, ii 1 cun pay them wliat 1 agiccd to, the Car- 
dinal Prince told me of a majbiity of nine in the next 
conclave. Our Ocneial favours luy projects —the sus- 
picions of Cardinal Alalipien are citber dissipated, or 
have produced no effect. Yet I am uneasy regarding the 
correspondence which d’Agrigny is .said be carry- 
ing on with Malipieii, 1 haiobeen unable to find ft 
out ; this old swordsman has received his sentenco : a 
little patience, and be will he e-r^cufed/' 

Rodin ga\e one of his hideous frightful smiles. 

The funeral of the free-tliinkui , * Rodin said, “ of 
the philanthropic friend of the arii/an — ^took place a 
day or two ago at St Uerem. He died in a fit of ex* 
latic delirium. 1 had the paper proving his donation; 
but this is safer. Everything is brought before the 
tribunals, Jbe dead, however, do not plead*” 
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lua short time be added, ^‘Theie remains that 
1 od-haired girl and her mulatto. This is the 27th of 
Muy ; the hist of June is dialing lucrh, and these two 
amorous doves set iii invulnoruhle. Tlie i)imccss be- 
lieved she had hit the light nail on the head, 1 should 
have thouglit, to mention that Agricola was found in 
lier hed-ioom, for tlic Indian tiger roared witlj savage 
jealousy; hut soarcelj had the amorous doi e cooed 
with her rosy mouth, than the silly tiger sheaihcd his 
elawB, and laid liimhclf quietly down at her feet. It 
is a jiity ; the device was not a bad one.'* 
ilodiu became agitated, “Nothing is strangci," he 
resumed, “ than ttie generating power of ideas. In 
eompaTiog this silly girl to a Colonibe^ how came 1 to 
ihink «)f the iiilamousold woman, called 8t.Colombe, 
wlioin Jacques Jhnimoiuin is couiting ? I have often 
U'lnarked, tliat in the same way us the merest chance 
gives excellent ih vines to poet’s, so the germs of the 
iiest ideas often t<;und in a word— an absuid compari- 
‘.on, like this. Tlie abominable hag, St. Oilombe, and 
ihe beautiful Adrienne— they look^about as well toge- 
ther as a necklace on a hsh. No ; 'there is nothing in 
this.” 

As soon as he had uttered these w ords, his face be- 
tokened great joy ; theli it assumed au expression of 
aslOTiisliment, as if he had made some important dis- 
covery, then crossing lus arms with an expression of 
triumph, he cried, “\)h I how wonderful are the mys- 
terious ev'^utions of the human mind. From the men- 
tion of a single word, u light has burst upon the dark- 
ness which I have in vain endeavoured to penetrate, 
in thinking of those two invulneiuble lovers — yes, a 
single words has given me a thread of thought which 
has^^been completely closed for a long time. ' 

Again ho paced the room in an excited manner : 

“ it is worth trying,” ho cried. The more I study 
the project the more I think it likely to succeed — 
only, this St. Colorabe— through what medium?— 
—Oh! Jacques Ooumoulin— good- but the other f 
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wbolo is ^he to be found r lio.Mdes, how shall we pei- 
t.uade hci r' This is the stumbling-block I Iwa-^too 
hasty in my cry of victory.” 

Uodin t»act*d the room In deep thought, and so great 
wu'i liis aiiMcty, that large drops ol sweat stood upon 
Ills brow ; in his hurnccl march he stamped the floor, 
now looking up to licaven lor counsel, now sciatehing 
his bead, while ho occasunially uttered cries ol hope 
and despair. 

If the cause of his agitation had not been hateful, 
•t would ha\e been both a curious and intert“.ting sight 
to have witnessed the throes of bis powerful luiiid ; to 
have traced on that changing countenance the progress 
of the project on which his thoughts were centi^^d, all 
the powers of hia lut'cllect exercised. 11c appeared at 
length to have solved the difficulty, for he resumed, 

“ Yc<, it is hazardous, but it is prompt, ^and ilic 
con-senuenccs may proie iricalculahle. W'hocan fortell 
the effects of the explosion of a mine h Oh, the p.us- 
sions ! the passions ! what magic chords, lor ho that 
knows how to touch them with a light and vigorous 
hand ! liow marvlHous in the poxver of the mind ! 
After this, talk not of the womleis of tin? acorn which 
becomes an oak ; centuries arc requnod before it ar- 
rives at matuj'ity, while one \^rd, a Muglo germ, will 
and maturity on the brain in a few’ minutes. Yes, this 
* w’ord was the germ of an idea, which, like the oak, 
has a thousand subterraneous blanches, and like it too 
lifts its head to heaven, for 1 am acting for the glory 
of the Lord, os it is believed, and as 1 slialrmaintaitif 
if I succeed, and I shall, for those wretched Renne- 
ponts will soon dciian like shadows. And what does 
it signify m the moral code of which I shall bo the 
founder, whether these people live or die !' What 
would such lives have weighed m the great balance of 
the world’s destiny 'r While this heritage that I, with 
^ a bold hand, am about to throw into the scale, w'lAl 
cause me to rise to an eminence which still overawes 
many kiDg<^ and nations, lyhgtcver may be said to the 
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contiar}, Vools think to crush us by uniiii; out, 
‘You shall jule o\er spintuai aflairs, but we vill 
maiiuKe temporal matiejs.” The venerable asses see 
not, mat the mind rules the body. They leave us sj)!- 
ntual matters, tliat is, the dominion ol the mind, and 
heart, and conhcieucc, the jiowcr of ghing paidon, 
reward, and puiiiahracnt , and that too without coii- 
tiol, in the privacy and shadow' of the contcssional, 
where the boob> V'myio? ft/ has no influence. Only, 
Irom time to time, he sees, when it is too lute, that 
the body is guided by the mind, and that bi'tb are 
consequently under our control. lie stares amiIi his 
inoutli wide open, and says, ‘ Is it possible ‘r’ ” 

Her,*' Rodin bmat out into a contemptuous laugh. 

“ liCt me have but tl^e good fortune of Sivtus V., 
and the woild will see what spiritual power there is'in 
such h.injs as nunc/’ 

In uttering this, llodin became hideous to look upon. 
All the suinguinary, sacrilegious, and excciablc ambi- 
tion of his nature seemed to flash in blood-red rays 
from the brow' of this son of Loyola ; he w’us covered 
with perspiration, and a kind of nau'^cous vapour 
spieiui Itself around him. 

A servant now entered with a Idler. 

“ 'Where U this lettet from 
“Trom St, J I erem, lather,” 

Rodin looked aticntivclv at the wuting, saw it wa^- 
the hand of d’Agngny, who had been « barged to at- 
tend M. ij'^rdy m his djing moments. 

'• The letter was us follow's : — “I send an express to 
acquaint your reverence w ith an incident, wluch is, 
pel haps, more strange than important. The coffin 
containing the body of M. Hardy was placed m a cell 
under the chapel, to remain there until it could be 
taken to the cemetery of a neighbouring tow'n. This 
morning, when our people went to the cellar to maki 
the necessary preparations for the removal of the body, 
the coffin haul disappeared.” 

‘'That is strange, indeed,” said Rodin. 
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“ All our endouvouis to ’find out fh« perpctirvlois of 
this samleffious act hare been fruitless. Fortunately, 
his death has been duly registered ; and, cou'^equent- 
ly, his donation is perfectly secure. I thought it was 
better, howe\er, inanyea.se to inform yonr reverence.” 

“ r)'Agrigny is light,” said Rodm, after a moment’s 
reflection; “ thi-^ is more strange than important.” 
Tie then reque-sted his servant to take the letter he 
bad just written to Niiii Moulin. 

Fiiboctini, a Homan Jesuit, now eaine into the room. 
He was a little stout man, tliirty yoar^ old, with a i ud- 
dy face, choid;nul-eolouied hair, and blind of one eye. 
Itodin scanned tlie faceof hrs Italian emi'isary, whose 
manners were eAtremeh coui Icons In his imnetuous 
zeal, the little man heartily embraced Rodin.** As a 
guilty eon.scienco is ever reach' to aecnso oihers, so Ro- 
din began to suspect the conduct of his brother Jesuit. 

“ Tell me the object of your visit ?” said^llodin. 

** This rescript of his excellency the General will tell 
you,” replied Caboccini, presenting a letter to Rodin, 
which he hastily read, and said : 

“ His excellent shall be obe>ed.** 

I shall be most happy to serie constantly, truth- 
fully, and to the utmost of ray ability, cither as your 
secretary or in any way you ojioose/^ said Caborcim. 

“ It IS well played,” thought Rodin, “ but old birds 
are not so easily caught.” 

On the evening of the day on nhieh Rodin had been 
maturing his plot, Nini-Moulin paid a visit to his old 
flame, Madame dc la St. Colombe. Aftci^*some coi^ 
versation together, “ She is, then, twenty years old,” 
Niui said to Madame de St. Colombe, 

“ Not more,” replied she. 

“ Could the person be found between this end to- 
'Dorrow ?” 

** A friend of mine told me where she was, and I 
will do my best to find her by that time.” 

Nini then began to renew his professions of attach- 
ment to the old widow^ ; but she burst into a loud 
about of laughter, and Nmi-Moulin made his escajH: 
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On tlio following Hav, Rodin put into the post a 
letter, bearing the following addroat. : 

“ Monsieur Agricola Baudoiu, 

“ Uuc Brise-Miche, No. 2, Pans.*’ 

« « « • « 

Djalma, contrary to his custom, had not visited 
Adrienne that morning, for she had told him that she 
wished to bo alone that day to make the necessary 
arrangements for then union. ITe was reclmmgbn a 
di>an. Suddenly Faranghea entered without knock- 
ing at the door. The Prince looked up in surprise ; 
but on seeing the haggard appearance ot the slave, he 
rose up hastily, and inquired what was the matter. 

Faranghea nretonded to be very unhappy, having, 
he said, fixed his adections on a young girl, who re- 
turned hia love, but now di© had oasely slighted him, 
and had given her affections to another man ; and he 
hfid heard** that she was to meet this person on the 
o\ Clung of that day, nt a certain house, which h'^ 
knew ; and Faranghea declared that he would go there, 
and slay them botli. 

Iljaliiia was deeply concerned at hearing this story, 
and endeavoured to soothe the W'ounded feelings of his 
slave ; advising him to do nothing rashly. The Prince 
said that if Faranghea was determined to go to tho 
liouse, he would go with him, and perhaps he might 
prevent the shedding of blood. 

When niglit came on, Djalma and Faranghea, en- 
volcped in their mantles, proceeded to the house of 
Madame deala St. Golombe. 

BcFoie describing the scene which follows, we must 
inform the reader that Bodin hod, through the agency 
of Nini-Moiilin, hired for the day the apartments of 
Madame de la St. Colombe, who had taken her servants 
oil a day’s pleasure, under pretence of rewarding them 
for their good behaviour. 

As Dialma and Fara^hea were proceeding to the 
house of Madame de la St. Colombe, the Prince again 
cautioned his companion not to be hasty in avenging 
himself, but avoid shedding blood, if po^hle. 
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I'dianghea apiM'ared to b>i impressed itb tbr word"* 
ot I )ja1nm, and, picscnting his handjinr to the I*rince, 
b.iid, “ This damper, managed with a lirra hand, is ter- 
rible, and in thi*! ffa*«lc is enclosed a subtle poison of 
our own clime.” Ilcie the slave showed I)jalma a 
small phial, concealed in the hilt of the handjiar, 

‘‘ Two or three drops of this poison on the lips/' 
continued Faranghca, “and in a few hours death comes 
slowly and calmly, without pain ; but whoever should 
rmpt\ the bottle at a draught, would die instantly. 
} Ueie. monseigneur, take the to prevent me 

from using it.” The I'rince gladly tookthe weapon, 
and fastened it to his belt. 

The two Indians had now rcachod the dwelling of 
Madame dc la St. (’olombe. They entered ; the door 
was closed after them ; and they found themselves in 
a narrow corridor, in the midst of profound darkness. 

“ Tour hand, raonseigneur,” said FarangHba ; “ let 
me guide you. Now% the decisive moment draws near. 
’Tait hcFc a few iriinutcs.” 

The darkness so complete, that I»|alma could 
not distinguish a ningle object. Presently he heard 
raianghea open a door, and then hastily shut it and 
lock it after him. This sudden disappearance began 
to render the Prince uneasy. • A few minutes after, 
*he heard the voice of Faranghea say, “ Monseigneur, 
^ou said to me, ^be my friend / and I am acting like 
a friend. I have employed stnitagcm to bring you 
here; for the blindne.ss of your passion would have 
orevented you from following me. I’be Pflncess 
t. Dizier spoke to you of Agricola Baudoin, the lover 
' of Adrienne de Cardoville. Look ! listen ! and judge 
for yourself.” 

Djalma, still plunged in darkness, now recognised, 
when it was too late, that be had fallen into a snare. 

“Faranghea,” cried the Prince, trembling with 
H’OM, “ open the door : 1 wish to leave this instantly.” 

But he received no answer. Without reigned the 
most profound silence : within total dafkness. Pre. 

404 • 2a’ 
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Bruil\ a soft, subtle, und twrfuincd vapoiu’ stoic "i;.- 
duiillj into the littlo room in which Djalrna was cun- 
hficd; but he in his wrath did not lieoditj soon, 
however, ho felt his temples beat more rapidly— a 
burning heat circuhitod through his veins, and he felt 
a delicious soTisatioii impossible to describe. The 
violent resentment which agitated him seemed gradu- 
ally to subside into n plcablng torpor, almost without 
his beina conscious of the change which had come ()\ cr 
him. Then a strange scene presented itself. In the 
adjoining room, a faint light became visible, through 
a small aperture in the jiartition which divided the 
;wo apartments ; and a moment after, the Prince saw 
a woman enter, carefully enveloped in a long mnntb> 
the si^t of wdiich caused him to start with sarpribc. 
The delicious fooling hemt first experienced, was suc- 
ceeded by a feveiish agitation, like tliat caused by the 
increasin >5 tumea of intoxication ; and his ears were 
filled with that strange buzzing noise, which a person 
hears who has his head underwater. Being now 
completely under the influence of the odour wliich 
disturbed hia reason, and having entirely forgotten 
Fnranjfhea and the circumstances which had conducted 
him hither, he concentrated all the force of his atten- 
tion on the spectacle wfeicU now presented itself to hi.s 
sight. Suddenly the woman threw off her mantle— 
the Prince stood os if thundcrslmck — Adrienne de 
Cardorille was standing there ! Yes, as near as Bjalma 
could judge, by the faint light which illuminated the 
ipjartmen^it was the nymph-like form of Adrienne— 
her shoulders of alabaster, her swan-like neck, so 
proud and graceful. Burning drops of perspiration 
ran down his face— ^his feverish excitement increased 
— his eyes became inflamed — his chest heaved — and 
he gaeed on the woman with a sort of wild stupor. 
For a moment she disappeared, and he heard a voice 
sa^ She is waiting for Agricola Baudoin, her lover.*’ 
These terrible \^ord8 passed through bis heart and 
brain, like a flash of li^tning, and a mist of blood 
floated before ^ eyes. The young girl ritumed, 
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at thn same mom cut, tlie dooi of the apartment in 
which JDjalma was in, was opened, and he heard some 
oue knock twice at an outer door. 

“ It IS Agncola Baudoin— listen !** said the same 
voice which Djalma had heard before. 

Goaded and excited into a state of madness, the 
Pniice drov out the dagger whicli Farangliea had 
given him; presently he saw the jouiig girl go to* 
answer the knock at the door. 

“ Who IS there P’ asked she. “ I, Agricola Bau- 
doin,” replied a strong manly vt)iec. 

The girl opened the door, and no sooner had Agri- 
cola stepped over the threshold, than Djalma, bound- 
ing like a tiger, struck, w'lth the raniuity of f^ought, 
the young girl dead at his feet ; ana wounded Agri- 
cola, 80 tiiat he fell beside her lifeless body. A mo- 
ment after the light was extinguished, and Farangheii, 
grasping the Prince by the arm, said, You are 
avenged: come, escape is certain,** And Ihalma, 
inert and stupctied, sutfered himself to be led away 
by Faranghea. 

A soft light, coming from a globular lamp of orien- 
tal alabaster, which is suspended from the ceiling by 
three silver chains, faintly lithts the bed-chamber o*f 
Adrienne de Cardoville. The large ivory bedstead, 
overlaid with mother-of-pearl, is nearly hidden by tiie 
heavy white-muslin curtains. On the white marble 
chimney-piece is a vase filled with fresh flowers ; the 
fire sends forth a warm ruddy glow, aniTa franant 
odour fills the apartment. Au is calm and silcn^it 
IS scarcely eleven o’clock— the door is opened, and 
Djalma enters. Two hours have elapsed since ho barl 
committed a double murder, ile thinks he has killed 
Adrienne in a fit of jealous fury. On entering the vir- 
ginal sanctuary, Djalma shut the door, and cast off his 
white turbauL for it seemed as if a ring of burning 
iron encircled his brow ; his raven hair surrounded his 
pede visap ; he crossed l^is arms on his breast, and 
looked BloWly around hunt when, resting his ejes 
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on Adi'Ienno’s bed, he ga\c a sudden otuit, Ihe 
colour ruahed to his face, uud he stood luotionloss, be> 
traymg no emotions of the \en^oancc lie fuimcily dis- 
played. “ Dead !” he murmured ; “ she, who on this 
\eiy morning wa-i so happy in her nuptial bed, is dead ! 
and by my hands, too , }el she deccned me, and lo^- 
ed the man whom I slabbed ; and lor this I have kill- 
ed her ! — i know that 1 s>hall kill myself, but that will 
not icslorc her.” U e thou touk lUt phial of poison liom 
the hill of his dagger, and added : In this veiy cham- 
ber 1 wdi end my Ulel” Then he swallowed a por- 
tion of the poiMiu, and fell on liis knees. Adrienne in 
her mght-clolhes eiitcied the room. Djalnia gave a 
cry ot sjirprise and alarm w hen lie saw her. Cihe in- 
quired what was the matter, but received no reply in 
return, for Djalina ihoui^ut it was iur ghost, and he 
was m groat terror, ile told her that he hud killed 
her, but she assured him of his mistake. On e\u;nin- 
ing his dagger she iouud spots of blood on it, and on 
asEiug lor an evplanation, lie told her he had stabbed 
a pel son whom he mistook lor heiself, because, as he 
thought, she was unfaithful to himiiy being m com- 
pany with another mau, but now he rejoiced that it 
was a mistake, and she was alive. 'fUat he had com- 
mitted muider tlicie could not be any doubt from the 
spots ot blood on tbe d.igger, but who the person was 
neither of them could Cell. She wa.s also startled by 
him telling her that ho had taken poison ; she inquir- 
ed it the do^e he had taken was quick in its operation, 
but he could not reply, for the fatal diuught bad begun 
its deadly work upon him. Djaliua, as death approach- 
ed, saw through the deception that hud been practised 
upon him by Faranghea ; he had prepared a person in 
dniaa and appearance exactly like Adrienne to meet a 
man at this house, w here he invited Djalma to witness 
what Fai'unghea represented as Aduenne’s unfaith- 
fulness. ben the man and tbe woman approached 
each other with waiin and affectionate embraces, 
Djalma, in a lit of jeaIoa|y stabbed them both with 
hi6 dagger, and then in his ue.'paii he retraced his 
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steps, to die by the means already stated, iu the Dup- 
iiai chamber. Adrienne comprehended the plot, and 
determining to prove her faithfulness and love, seized 
the phial and took the remainder of the poison ; soon 
she felt its power upon her, and, fulling upon the 
foim of her Indian lover, she embraced him tenderly. 
Consoling each other in the hour of death by fond and 
endearing language, the two deceived lovers soothed* 
and cheered their dying moments by uttenng afresh 
their vows of affection and fidelity here on earth, and 
\iewed the approach of death in anticipation of their 
happy reunion in hea\en. Two hours after, Adrienne 
and lljalma both breathed their last. The nuptial 
bed became the funeral couch. • 


CHAPTEa XLII. 

TUB DECISIVE DAT. 

Adbienke and Bjalina died on the 30th of May, on 
the following da}, the one previous to that fixed for 
the final meeting of the heir?* of Kennepont, d'Agrigny 
was sitting in a room in the house of the Jesuits, in 
the ttue Yougirard. The Abbe was pondering over 
the successful criminality of Ins superior, Kodin : 
“ Arho could haic told a few months ago,” said he to 
himself, “ when the man was my humble secretary, 
that ho was tilled with the most daring ambition ; 
that he had cast his eyes on the papal throne, and iAiat 
by means of skilful intrigue, this 6i sire was likely to 
he gratified ? But, patience, a day of reckoning is at 
hand." 

D’Agrigny was suddenly interrupted in his reflec- 
tions, by the entrance of Marshal Simon, who was 
followed by Kodin. The latter, after casting a de- 
moniac glance of exultation at the Abbe, quickly dis- 
appeared, locked the door, and d'Agi igny and the 
Marshal were left together. 

The Matshal took off his cloak, and d’Agrigny 
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naw two 6\(uids hangioK at bis bolt. The Jesuit knew 
V ell what this meant. There was no w^ay of escape. 
The Marshal loosed the swords from his belt, bid 
them on the table, and then advanced towaicbtlic 
Abbe. 

“ My children are dead,** said the Marshal, in a 
slow and hollow voice. “I must have your life I’* 
Then going to the table, he took one of the swords, 
and said to d’Agngny, “Come, renegade, traitor, de- 
fend yourself.” 

The Jesuit refused to fight ; saying that his holy 
calling forbade him. 

Tbe Jklaishal then taunted him with every oppro- 
briou.'i epithet he could make use of, struck aud kicked 
d' Agngny, but he maintained his refusal to fight, and 
snapped his sw oi d .u The Marshal also broke 
his sword i/i two, saying, he would make use of no 
undue advantage. 

D’Agrigny again attempted to address the Marshal, 
who held in his hand one part of his broken weapon, 
and, when the Abbe approached near him, the Mar- 
.slial spit in Ins face, saying, “Tak^ that, coward!'* 
The Abbe now took his handkerchief, wrapped it 
lound the broken portion of tbe blade of his sword, 
iiud attacked the Marshal? A desperate struggle then 
took pluce— the infuriated combutints striking each 
other with the greatest leroeity. At length the Mar- 
shal fell, exclaiming, “My children! Dugobert!” and 
exuived ins^ntly. 

^’Agrigny also staggered, and fell, being mortally 
wounded. 

Kodin now appeared on the scene, and the expiring 
Abb4 accused him of being the cause of his death. 

On the evening of this day, Caboocuii, Bodin*B 
fiec 2 *etarT. guie a sealed note from Cardinal Mali- 
pieri, to Faranghea, which, when the latter hod read, 
he answered, ** All right-^ will attend to it** 
m • • • » 

As soon as the Jesuit's chapel in the Kue Vangirard 
wa^ opened, on the 1st of June, ForanghGa entered. 
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and took hia stand in tbe'sliadow oi one of the pillars. 
Not long aftoi, Uudin entered, followed by Caboccini, 
and dipped his fingers into a basin of holy water, not 
far from which I’arangliea was standing as motionless 
as a statue. After Kodin had remained kneeling for 
a few minuto^, he loso, and proceeded to the door, 
followed bv hifi seci etary. As llodin approached the 
basin of holy water, he perceived tlio Indian, ai ho bow- t 
ed re.'ipect fully to him. 

Come to Die jittAvo o’clock,** said Jlodin to Farii ig- 
hca, as lie wii^ about to dip his lingers in the holy 
V .itcr ; but the Indian spared him that trouble, by 
presenting to him the gouplllon which was usually 
in the holy water. When Kodin had wetted su^ciontly 
his lingers, he traced the sign of the cros-^ on his brow, 
and then left the chapel. C’abriccini next approached 
Faraiiglioa to wet his tiiigeis with tlie j^oi/mWon, but 
the Indian drew it (juickly away, and the good father 
was obliged to pass on, for be had received orders not 
to lose sight of Kodin for a moment on that day. 

W'hcn Kodin reached the house, in the itue St. 
Francis, he knodked loudly at the door, which was 
opened by Samuel, the guardian. 

“ Who arc you, gentlemen P” said Samuel. 

“ I am the agent on the purt of the Abb^ Gabriel, 
who is sole heir of the Kennepont family, and this 
gcntlemmi is my secretary,*’ replied Kodin. 

“Now 1 recognize you —walk in, sir,” said Samuel. 

Bethaab^e, tlie w ife of Samuel, was stmding at the 
door of the building occupied by her and Ifer husb^d. 
SJumuel then led the way for the reverend fathers, up 
a staircase. 

“We assembled last time on the ground floon 
replied Kodin, who bad an excellent memory for 
localities. 

“ We go np stairs this time to the mimrning^chaaii- 
her,'* replied Samuel. ^ 

“ What is the mourning^chamber t** said SodiiL 
rather surprised.--** A plaice of monming end death,'^ 
replied th^ Israelite. 
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“But why go there, then?” asked Bodin. 

“The money is there,” replied Samuel, 

‘‘ The money is there 1 that is a different thing.” 

“ It is not very high/’ said Itodin to li;s socretiiry ; 
“ yet my legs are tired. I am quite out of hieaih, and 
my temples beat heavily.” 

Cabocoini, contrary to his usual tender manners, 
n did not reply; his mind seemed oceupied. 

“ Are we near to it?” inquired Bodin, impatiently. 

“ Yes ; here it is,” replied Samuel. 

“ At last! that is fortunate.” said Rodin. 

** Very fortunate.” replied the Israelite, pointing to 
a door, n-om which issued a faint light. 

Bodily followed bv C'aboccini and Samuel, entered 
a large chamber, which could receive daylight only 
through a square glass turret ; but the four sides of 
this species of cupola were covered with sheets of lead, 
each of whfch was piei ced with seven holes, in form 
of a CIUS8 — 

« 

• • # 

• 

so that it would have l^sen extremely dark in this 
chamber, had it not been lighted by a lamp. Saiffnel, 
addressing Rodin, who was wiping the sweat off his 
brow, andf looking about him much surprised, but not 
at^ intimMated, said, However whimsical the 
wiskes of tin testator may appear to you, they are 
sacred to me. 1 will therefore fulfir all of them, with 
TOUT pemisaion.” ”Tbat is right enough,” replied 
Rodin ; ” but what have we come here to do P* 

” You shall know presently, sir. You are the ^nt 
of Gabriel da Bennepont — the only heir of the Ren- 
aepont family.” 

^^Tes, sir; hei’e aie my claims,” replied Bodin. 

” In order to save time,” said Somoel, ” I will 
show to yon the inventory of the value of t^e Renne- 
pont inheritance, which isinclosed in that iron casket.” 
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** In this casket?" ex^aimed Hodin, making to- 
wards it. “ Yea, sir/* replied Samuel. 

'J'hc papers wore soon examined^ aud found to be 
coirect. 

" Yes ; the total is 212,175,000 fumes/’ said Rodin, 
almost suffocated with joy ; his breathing grew difli- 
I'ult, his eyes closed, and he was obliged to lean on 
Caboccini for support. 

This is singular/’ said he. “ 1 thought I was 
]»roof against such emotions. What I feel \eiy ex- 
Iraordinary.*' 

While Caboccini was attending to Rodin, Samuel 
I c^aced the cheques in the iron casket. 

When Rodin hud recovered a little, Calmccini’s 
countenance, usually so smiling, now assiimed such a 
tirm, stern, dominant expression, that Rodin drew 
back as he looked at him. 

Caboccini then took a paper from his i^cket, and 
read in a sonorous and menacing tone as follows : — 
“ On receiving this rescript, the reverend Father Ro- 
din will resign his authority to the reverend Father 
Caboccini, who, together with the reverend Father 
d’Agrig^, will take charge of the Rennepont inheri- 
tance. The reverend Father Rodin, moreover, will 
be condneted to our home at Luval, and tboro wait in 
his cell, in perfect solitude, till further oniers." 

Caboccini offered tlie rescript to Rodin, in order that 
he might see their GeoeraVs signature, but Rodin 
suddenly hurst out into a laugh of triumph, and said, 
“ Of what date is this rescript ?" ^ • 

“The 11th of May," replii^u Caboccini, quiteamazod. 

** Here is one 1 received last night from Rome ; it 
is dated the 18th, and informs me I am made General 
of the Order. Head it." 

Caboccini, after having read it, returned it to Rodin, 
and respeetfuRy went on iiis knees before him. 

Thus the first aim of Rodin's ambition, in spite of all 
Boroioion and mistrust, was accomplish^. 

^mnel, who had silently witnessed this scene, also 
smiled with*ac air of triumph after closing the casket. 
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The noise made by the -hutiinj? of the casket re. 
railed Rodin from the heights of his unbi idled ambi. 
lion to the realities of life, and he said, addressing 
Samuel— You understand these millions are mine — 
mine only,” and he extended his eager hands to take 
j'osscssion before the arrival of the magistrate. Ihit 
Sarancl, cros«:nig his aims on his breast, raised his 
body, which was bent with age; his C3es sparkled 
with mdigmition, and he cried in a solemn voire, 
“ This Ibuuno— at first the wreck of the inlieritanee 
of one of tlie noblest of mankind, the plots of 

the Jesuits d^o^e to coraiuit fiuicidc— this foitunc, be- 
came a princely one, owiug to the probity of tliree 
ge.iiera\jons of guardians— shall not be the prize of 
falsehood, h>pociis\, and murder. No, no, God in his 
cverlnst ,ng iustiee will n»»t permit this.” 

“INhy do you spc’ik of murder P” boldly asked 
Rodin. ’ 

S inmel did not rcplv. He stamped his foot, and 
pointed to the other end of the apartment. Tlicn Ro- 
din ami Cahoceini behold a fourfni spialaele. A cur- 
tain was witlidnawn by an invisible hand, and there, 
in a kind oft'i^pt illuminated by the blue funenial 
light of a silver lamp, reposeil six bodies arrayed in 
long black robes. The\^ were the bodies of .hicques 
Rennepont, Francis Hardy, Rose and Blanche Simon, 
and Adrienne and Di.ilina. They appoarwi as if they 
were asleep ; their evelids were closed, and their hands 
were cross^ on their breasts, 

A^.ttbocciiS shook in eiery limb, crossed himself, and 
retreated to the oppoMte side of the room. Rodin, 
on the contrary— his features agitated, Ms eyes fixed, 
his hair on end, yielding to a sort of iiTesistible at- 
traction, advanced toward the inanimate bodies. It 
appeared as if the lost of tlie Kenneponts had just ex- 
pired, for they seemed as if they were in the first hour 
of their eternal sleep. 

“ Behold them— those whom you have murdered,” 
resumed Souucl. “Yes, your horrible plots have caused 
their death. I have posseseed myself of tbsir remains 
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ivith pious care, for alas \ they must all repose in the 
f.ame sopulclire. Oh ! curses on you — you who have 
destroyed them ; but their spoils shall escape from 
your homicidal hands.” 

Rodin now recoiled with horror. For eomc minutes 
he shook convulsively, but the first shock over, his 
invincible enertry returned with reflection. Then, 
jiassing his hand across Ins brow, his features assumed 
an imperious and ironical expression, and, turning h) 
Samuel, he said, “ 1 need not show you the registry 
of their death*:, for here they are in person." 

faboccini, as afraid as it liehadBocn a demon, again 
crossed himself on hearing the reply of his (leuei u!. 

" Oh God," said Samuel; “thou hast the^ quite 
abandoned liim." 

“Come, come, sir,” said* Rodin, with a hideous 
smile ; “ this is enough ; let us to business, for I have 
an appointment at two o'clock. Give me till casket.” 

Samuel pressed heavily on the casket, and said, 
“Since your w icked soul is not susceptible of remoi sc, 
perhaps batfled cupidity will move you." 

“ What does hersay ‘r” said Rodin. 

“ Look," replied Sairiucl ; “ 1 told you their spoils 
would escape from your hands." Smoke was seen to 
rise out of the crevices of the^ensket, which Rodin ap- 
peared to understand. “ Fire I" he cried, rushing to 
the caskot in great alarm. 

“ Ye-^, fire," said Samuel. “ Better destroyed tlmu 
in your hands. I have the right to destroy it, for Ga- 
briel de Ronnepont will be faithful to bis 9&th.” • 

“ Water ! help 1” cried Rodin, endeavouring in vain 
to extinguish tlie flames, which completely destrou-d 
the casket. Rodin, in bis desperation, shed tears, but 
suddenly, acute pain in his chest seized him, which 
gradually increased in intensity, becoming so excru- 
ciating that he fell on his knees, and pressed his bands 
upon the place where he felt the pain, endeavouring 
to smile, he said, “ It is nothing ; do not triumph ; 
only a few spasms ; that is all. The treasure is di^ 
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stroyed, but I am Geueml “of the Order, and I , 

Oh ! how I suffer; what a fui-uace !" added he, writh- 
ing with agony. “ Since I have been in this infernal 
house, 1 know not wJiat has ailed me ; if 1 had not 
been abstemious, li\ing on bread and water, which I 
purchased myself, I would think that I had taken poi- 
son, for I am triumphant, and Cardinal Malipieri has 
long arms; Yes, 1 am liiumphant; tlieiefore 1 shall 
not die.” Here he gave a convulsive start. “ Fiie is 
eonauiiiing me. No doubt they strode to poison me to- 
day ; but w here ? who ? Help ! help me ! Y^ou arc 
1 ) 0 th standing like spectres. 1 1 elp ! Help me !” 

Caboccini and Samuel were unable to stir from their 
terror j^t the dreadful agony which be exhibited. 

“ Help !” cried Rodin. “ This poison is horrible.” 
'fhen ul ering a fearful ^ell, he added, ” Oh 1 I re- 
member ; Faranghea this morning ; the holy water he 
gave me ; \ie is acquainted wdth subtle poisons. Yes, 
^ es ; he had an interview with Miilipieri. Oh ! fiend ; 
It is well played, 1 allow. Tlie race of Rorgia does 
not degenerate. Oh ! it is all over. I am dying. They 
will regret me ; the fools. Oh ! pclditiuii ! No, the 
church does not know what it has lost ; but I am oa 
lire ! help!” l)r. Balcinier, followed by the Ih’incess 
de St. Di/icr, nowhastilj entered the mourning-cham- 
ber. The Princess hai ing heard a rumour of the death 
ofd'Agnguy, came to question Rodin on this subject; 
hut when she saw him writhing in agony, she thought 
of the six dead bodies, among which were those of her 
niiif e, and fliose of the two orphans, wdiom she had sf*nt 
10 death, she stood petrified; her reason could not sus- 
tain the shock. After looking lound slowly, she 
burst into a wild laugh. She w as a maniac 1 

While the doctor field the head of Rodin, who ex- 
pired in his arras, Faranghea appeared standing in 
the shadow of the door, and, casting astern glance on 
the body of Rodin, be said, ” He wished to make him- 
self chief of the Jesuits, that he might destroy them. 
For me the Order replaces Bohwanie. I have obeyed 
the Cardinal.” 
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CHAPTEKXLIII. 

£— FOUR YEAKB LATEli. 

Four years after the occurrenco of the preceding 
events, Dahricl sent the following loiter to the Abbe 
Joseph ('nipenticr, curate of the paiish of St. Aubin, a 
small villaiie in Solognc ; — * 

“ Meirlre des Vit'es, Eaux, 2nd of June^ 1836. 

“ I know nor, nij friend, wlietJier I erer told you 
how I came to he located here ; liut thus it was On 
the e\ oiling before her death, iMadcmoiscllc do Cardo- 
ville placed in my pos'^o^sion a considerable sum of 
money, saying, ‘ Inm throalonod with ruin ; this how- 
ever, sliall be saved for the poor, (iivc, give ihrgely, 
relieve as many as you can. » 1 wish to begin ray hap- 
piness right royally.’ AVcll, seeing Dagohert and his 
wife, my adopted father and mother, the Alwyeux and 
Agricola, reduced to want, I employed a small portion 
of the sura committed to my caie lor the leliet of the 
distressed, in purchasing this farm in the name of I)a- 
gobert. Yes, my*friena, such is the origin of my for- 
tune. You have been with us in tlie winter nights, 
and have remarked the charming delicacy and gentle- 
ness of the Mayeiix, the rarejioctical genius oi Agri- 
cola, the admiinhlo maternal tenderness of his mother, 
the strong manly sense of his father, and the graceful 
manners of Angelc. How many lonij winter nights 
have we passed together, round a briglit cheenng lire, 
reading by turns, or commenting on thosa few books 
— always new, imperishable, divine — that ivarm file 
heart, and elevate the soul. But think not, my friend, 
that in the happiness of our family circle, we are for- 
getful of the welfare of others. No ; not a day passes 
that the poor do not find a place at our table, and a 
shelter under our roof. But, alas ! our means are only 
moderate, and we must give up all idea of extending 
social improvement on a large scale. Sometimes when 
I think of this, lam filled with sorrow. I do not, how- 
evetj regret having kept my oath, by the renuncU- 
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tion of III) rights to the immense iuhcntance which 
lell to me by the death of all my rehiUons, I at last 
ai com pushed a great duty, by inducing ^he guardian 
of this ticiiEurc to reduce it to ashes, rather than let it 
full into bands tliai would have made an execrable use 
of it. Yet when 1 think of the magnificent projects 
of my ancestor for the l^elfart‘ of humanity ; when I 
remembev that it was the intention of my relations to 
carry them into efl'oet, on coming into jiossession of 
the irilieritancc— ni) hoiTorand hatred of tliat infa- 
mous Society, whose dark intngiies have caused the 
failure of those great and glorious plans, know m* 
bounds. Of all these splendid projects wbat now re- 
mains ? Seven tombs for mine is also made in 

the mftusoloum, wdiich Samuel has caused to be erect- 
ed on the site ot the house in the Hue St. Francis, 
and of which, ever faitiiful, he has constituted himsell 
the guai ckan. 

“ 1 have just received your letter. Your bishop 
then has forbidden )ou to correspond with me. I mu 
too much incensed to say more m this letter, which, 
since it is necessary, will be the last. My heart is sad ; 
I now bid you a final adieu. 

GaIIRIEL l>It llENNErONT,** 


OHAFTEll XLIY. 

JlEllLMrXlo:?. 

was ndtr tiic dawn. A faint red streak appeared 
in the east, but the sparkling stars shone m the blue 
isenith. Athinliglit ^apour rose from the herbage, 
which was saturated with night-dew, whilst the ap- 
proaching dawn was reflected in the clear, tranquil 
bosom ot a large blue lake. Everything announced 
one of those warm and joypns days in the commence- 
ment of summer. About the middle of the valley, on 
the side facing the east, a thicket of old willows, co- 
vered almost with moss and ivy, formed a sort of 
natural arbour, in which were seated a man and wo« 
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man, whose Whitehall, wrinkled vi‘«ai?c« auclsfooping 
forms aimouTiccd extreme ape. And yet the woman 
was, only lately, younpf and beatitiful, with her lonjf 
hair wa\ing over her pale brow ; and the man, too, 
was, hut a short timca.^o, in the vigour of life, 

“ Oh, sister’’' said the old man, ^‘how many-tiracs, 
since the hand of the Lord, centuries ago, launched us 
on our journey, apart from each other, we»havc wan- , 
dered from pole to pole, ; how often we have witness- 
ed the awakenin" of nature w'ith incurable sorrow !” 

“ Hut oh, Avhat happiness, niv brother, the Lord, 
in his merey. has at length permitted— glory be t * 
him ! — each (lay that we now live, to bring us nearer 
to the tomb!*’ 

‘ ‘ Yes, glory he to him, sister ; for ever since ho, hv 
his will, brought us togethci yestordaj, 1 haxe felt that 
langour wlncli must he the forerunner of death." 

“ And I feci like you, brother ; no doulft our lives 
are di awing to a clo’>c ; the anger of the Lord is ap- 
peased." 

“ Alas, sister, the last of my doomed race is, by his 
approaching death, about to purchase my redemption ; 
for the will of the Lord has at length manifested itself. 

I shall be pardoned when the last of my descendants 
have disappeared from the fane of the earth ; for him 
— holy amongst the most holy— is reserved the favour 
of procuring ray pardon ; he who has done so mucli 
for the salvation t)f his brethren." 

“Yea, brother, he who has anffered so nauch, wno 
has drained the bitter e,ap without comi^Saint, a 
minister of the Lord, Christ's image on earth, he is to 
be the instrument of this »edcraption." 

“Tea. yes, sister, I feci your words are prophetic ; 
yes, we shall clo.se our heavy eyes in looking on the 
dawn of this happy day of deliverance. My tears are 
tears of pride and joy, for those of ray race, who have 
perhaps died to procure this redemption ! holy mar- 
tyrs, who have been sacrificed by the eternal enemies 
of mankind ; for the wretches who blasidiemooslv call 
their aociety by the blessed name of Jesus are the Tliaii- 
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Bees - tlio false and worthless priests whom Christ bus 
denounced. Yes^ glory to the descendants of my race, 
who have been immolated by the abettors of slavery 
and despotism, and tho enemies of all entinuchisement 
of those who sutler and who wish to enjoy a share of 
that hpuniy which the Creatoi intended for the whole 
human family. Yes, yes, the time is coming— tiic 
downfall is near of the Pharisees and false priests, 
who lend their aid to the mei ciless selfishness of the 
strong against the l^cak, in daring to maintain, in face 
of the inexhaustible treasures of creation, that God 
made man for tears, misery, and wretchedness. No, 
no ; he was not made for these ; God intended him to 
be upright, intellectual, froe, and happy.” 

“Olf ! your words arc also piophetic, brother ; see 
the dawn of this beautitiul day approaches, like tiie 
happy moment whicli will end our earthly career.” 

” Histex^ 1 feel as if my frame was dissolving : and 
my soul seems os if it would ascend to heaven.” 

“Brother, my eyes grow dim— 1 can scarcely see 
the rosy light, which lately appeared in the east. God 
be praised ! the commencement of iur eternal repose 
draws near.” 

“Yes, it approaches, sister ; my eyes are closing— 
we are pardoned I” , 

“ Oh) brother, this redemption will extend to all 
who suffer on earth.” 

** Die in peace, sister— see the sun is rising.” 

“ God be praised !” 

“ God bUfpraised 1” 

* • • • • e 

And at the moment these two voices ceased for ever. 
Tho dazzling sun shone oat, and inundated the valley 
with his ray^ I 
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Dr. Johnson ; Life of Author, and a GIoBsary. ^ 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. — 58. 

Shakespear^s Ponms Demy 4Smo. — 6d. 

Shef wood’s (Mrs.) Popular Tales. 7 Plates. Fool- 
scap 8vo. Gilt. Back, Edges* and Centro Block 
— 3a. Cd. Plain Edges — 2s. 

Sherwood's (Mrs.) Juvenile Tales. 8 Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo.— 2s. 

Skinner’s Aids to Preaching and Hearing. Fop. 

8 VO. — Is. Cd. 

Smith’s Bread from Heaven. Foolscap 8to. Front. 
Full Gilt Back and Edges— 38. 64. , 
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Smith’s Early and Latter Rain. Foolscap 8vo. 
Front. Full Gilt back and Edj,^es — Ss. 6d* 
Plain EdjreH — 28. 

Smith’s Daily Remembrancer — Moriiin'?. Front, 
and Vi"- Fool.scap 8m Gilt Back, Edg^cs, and 
Centro Block— 4 h. 

Smith’s Daily Rrcnembrancer — Evening:. Foojp- 
cap 8vo. Front, and Vig. Pull Gilt, &c. — 48. 

Swi-is Family UohiiiHon. 24 Engravings. Ff/ols- 
cap 8vo. Gilt Back and Edges — 33. 6d. Plain 
Edges — 2s. 9d. 

Tale.s and Stoi'ies of Ireland. By Carleton, Lover, 
and Mrs. Hall. Demy 12mo. Cl^ftb, Plain 
Edges — Is. 9d. , 

Temperance Melodist. Paper Cover 4d. Cloth Cd. 

Tha Bfx)kycn Want.— How to Cure iE very thing. 
— How to do Everything— Receipts for Every- 
thing. Foolscap 8vo. Frontispiece — 2& 

The New Temperance Reciter, Paper Covers — 
4d. Cloth-«0d. 

The New Band-of-Hope Reciter. Paper Covers— 
4d. Cloth — Gd, 

Tiler’s Natural Jlistor/ of Beasts, &o. 100 Cuts. 
Royal 32mo. — Is. Gd. 

Tregoitha's Bank of Faith. Front. Royal 32mo. 
-la. Gd. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. H. % Stowe^ Full 
Gilt Back, Side, and Edges. Nino Engravings. 
Fcp. 6vo. Gilt Edges Ss. 6d. Plain Edges 28. 9d. 

Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary with Key, and ^ 
upwards of IO,UOO additional Worded PLrases 
in daily use, recently introduced into the Eng- 
lish Language. By Francis R. Sowerby. Demy 
8vo. New & Superior Edition. Portrait 48 . 6a. 

WaUdngame’s Aiithmetiorrls. 
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Key to Walkingamo’s AritLmetio— la. 

Watts' Scripture History. Fcp 8vo. Front.— 2a, 
Wcsloy’a Primitive Phyaio and General Koceipt 
Book. Koval 32mo, — lOd, 

Wide, Wide World (The). By E. Wethcrell. Full 
Gilt Back, Side, and Ed^es. 8 Engravings. 
, Foolscap 8vo. — 33. Gd. Plain Edges — 2s. 9d, 


NEW SERIES OP SPELLING BOOKS. 

Foolscap Svo. — Cloth — 6i, each. 

Carpenter’s Scholar’s Spelling Assistant 

Dr. Markham’s Spelling and Beading Engliali 

Guy's Now British Spelling Book 

Fonuing’g New London Spelling Book 

Mavor’s English Spelling ^ook 

The Elementary Spelling Book. B^ Dr. Webster 

Vyse’s Universal Spelling Book 


UNIFOBM WITH THE SPELLINGS. 

.flSsop’s Fahle^ With 100 EngTa\dng8 
Buffoh’s Natural History. Ulustrat^ 

'Dr. Siiber’s Latin Grammar 
Markham’s History of England 
Peter Parley’s First School Header 
Peter Parley’s Second School Header. 

Peter Parley Spelling and Beading Book 
Walkingame’s Arithmetic 
Watts* Scripture History 



THE WIDE, WIDE WOELD LlEEAliT, 13 

TIE WIDE, WIDE WmD LIBMEY. 
DEMY 18MO 

New Edition. Bound in the Best Cloth. Plain 
Edges — 1«. 3c2. Each-^ Various Coloured Cloth, 
Gilt Edgts--U. (od. Each. Frontispiece ank 
Vignette in each Book. 


Abominationfi of Modern 

* Society 

iEMcpV Fftblo. IHtistrated 
AUforLo\e; or, UioouU 
laAv’fl Bnde 

Anecdotoe of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte 

Anna Lee, The ilaiden, the 
Wife, and the Mother 
Annalaof the Poor (liicU- 
ttioud’s) 

Ansoa'a voyages 
Arabian Nlghti’ Entertain- 
menta • (mage’s 

Around the Tea Table Tal- 
Annt Dinah’s Ple<lge 
Barbara btafford; or, Si- 
lent struggles 
Basket of I lowers, (The), 

• and other Tales 
Baxter's Sp nl’s Best 
Beautiful iUoughts from 

the best / uthors 
Believer's Daily Bcmem- 
branc' r ; or, the Pastor’s 
Morning Visit 
Believer's Daily Remem- 
brancer; or, the Pastor’s 
Evening Visit 
Bogatzky’s Golden Trea- 
sury-Morning 
Bogatzky’s Golden Trea- 
sury— Evening 
Boy’s Own Oonjnring Book 


Bride’s Fate (The) 

Urowu'H tloncordanca to 
Iho Holy benpturea 
Buchan's Domestio Medi- 
cine • 

Buffon's Natural History 
Bimyan’sPiigrim’HlTogresa 
Burns' lN:)otical Works 
CanceUed Wil^(The) 
Changed Brides ( Ihu) 
Chiidren of the Abbey 
Claridua Uariowe 
Cook’s Voyages round the 
World 

Cottage on the Cliff (The) 
Cowper ’s Poetn al Works 
, Crumbs fjwept Up 
Culpeper's Bniish Herbal 
Curse of Clifton (The) 

Dally Comforter 
' Death-bed IMumpha 
Dmlognee of Devlla 
Divorced Wi4o (The) , 
Doddridge’s Ktae anoPro- 
grcaa 

Domestic Cocikery 
Don Quixote de la Mancha 
Doubly False 
Down in a Saloon 
Dr. King's Domestio Medi- 
cines 

Dr. Willoughby & his Wine 
Et^ne^ and Dictionary 
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Eva Stanley. A Novel 
EvemuKs at llouio 
Exploits ol luug Arthur 
Eair l-lay 

Eanuer of InglowoodPorcat 
Easluou and Eumiuo 
Eutul Alan iugu (ihc) 
Ettlhorieas Fauuy 
^■'cru 

Eislior’s Daughter (The) 

El VO Njghtb ol SU Albans 
(The) 

Eonuiio Seeker (The) 
Foxo'a Hook «jl Martyrs 
Gales Ajar (The) 

GnUiVor’s Liavcls 
Heiress oSiHnigcs (The) 
liuirass (The) 

Uervey’s Meditations and 
(Jontcniplaiious 
History ol l-Jlgland (The) 
History of ihci.' rauco*l*rus- 
Biau War 

History of Uicltusslan War 
Uoiuestead ou tho HiU«slila 
llo>v He Won Her 
Hugh Wortluugtou 
InforinaUoii tor Everybody 
luheritauee (Ihe) 

JuHiln Hai-ioy 
Katharuie Allen; or, the 
Gold Brick 
Lamplighter (The) 

’Lena Elvers 

Lifejgd Halla^a of Bobin 

Life of John Nelson 
Life of Mrs. Fletcher 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
Life of Wabhlvgton 
Life of elliugioo 
Llzay Olen, A other Stories 
Iiongf ello w'sl^oet 1 calWorks 
L^t Heiress (Tho) 

Love In a Qottsge, & Mary 
Moroton 


Love in High Life, and The 
Loht Undo 
Maliol Cl.fton 
Maliel'n ^MixtakO 
Mai ml Vaugh lO 
Maiifiouo; or. The One- 
Hunded Mouk 
Manan Orty ; or, The Iloir- 
CHM of iicdstouc Kali 
MarrUigo; or, bbe might 
have been a Dudiesd 
Married in Haste 
Mary Dt raeiit 
Mary Howard; or, Tho . 

English OrpJians 
Melbourne House 
Milton's Poet b al Works 
Mmnie Henuuu, tho Land* 
lord’s Daughter 
Missing Unde ffhe) 

Moore’s Lalla Ilookh and 
Irish Melodies 
Mtiugo Park's Travels 
Mysteries of a Convent and 
Maria Monk 
Myj‘tcni!8*of I’arls 
News from tho Invlfllblo 
World 

Nick of tho Woods 
Nina; or, Darkness and 
Daybght 

Old Dwtillfiry (The) , 
Old Helmet (ll.i:) 

Out of the Fire 
rameJa; or Virtn Lto^varded 
Pearls of Sacred i Mjtry 
Planter's Daughter rfhe) 
Fopo's Homer s Iliad 
Queechy 

Oueen’s Badge (The) 
Kejected Wife (The) 

Best ; or, Tho Hills otth§ 
Shatemuo 
Bobiuson Croaoe 
Boinance of tho Foroil 
BosaLee 
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Robo Clark 
Rose Mutlicr 
Rnby Gray’a Strategy 
RuUi Hall 

SaiTt'd JJarland— Ipt Sorics 
baudtorii aud Mcrtou (lUa- 
lory of) 

Scolimh Cljfcfn(Thf‘)[at St»a 
Shi] I wrecks aud DiKaptera 
SoldiLT H Oi']i)iauM ( Ihe) 
bt. Clair of tlie ! sics 
Suudttj Mchooi Itecitcr(Tbc) 
Hii’'an Ora) and I j icy Clare 
S\'i«8 i'aiini) UobmsoQ 
Sybil Caniplioll ; or, the 
Q'.iocu of l.lio Isle 
Taloa of the Wild and the 
Wonderful 

Teupcnuice Bocitcr (T^o) 


Temperance Talea 
Teiujiteil Wife (The) 

Tcu AJ]!lits imtllur-Rooin. 
Three Si>tL'rH ('(iio) and 
Cucy handford 
Ta'o Icntb beloru the Moit 
Uncle 'ioinV Cabin 
Wandcnii]' .few (The) 

Wars of KiialiindfThc) 
Vciit l.a%\u 
■White Slave (The) 

Who shall ho ^ .t t^r 
Wb) dill He Muiry Tier 
Wide, Wide Wnrid (Iho) 
\N'ife’» bci ret (1 he) 

W'lfe'a Vic lory ( J'hc, 

Vouiig Man’s Companion 
V oung W oiuau'HCoiupanJon 


ROYAL 32ino,-COLOURED CLOfn-QILT 
EDGES-18. 4d. EACH. 

EmhdlUhtd mih Frontispiece or FrorUispUce 
• a'iid Vignette. 


Book that wiU finit You 
(Xlcholson’B) 

Brown’s Concordance 
Smith (Lifo of the Her. 

James) [like 

Bmiih'Sf The Book yon will 
Smith’s Book that will Suit 
You (want 

Smithes. The Book that you 
Smith’sBread from Heaven 
Smith a, The Church as it 
onghtto be. Ik Rcfreahmg 
t>ow-Droxin 

Smith's Early and letter 
Kam (Hools 

Bmiihl Food for Hungry 
Smith's Fruit from the 
Tree of Life 

Smith’* Glad Tiding* of 
Good Things 


Smith’s GIeam.« of Orsce 
Smith’s God is Love 
•Smith's Good Mews for All 
Smith’s Ucxid seed for the 
Lord's Field [Mews 

Smith's have you heard the 
Smitli’sLightfor DarkDaye 
Smith’s Love of Christ, 
Smith’s Mamui in thf WU- 
domess [Mercy 

Smith’s A Messenger A 
Sutitli's More of Clirist 
Smith’s Fearts from ttie 
Ocean 

Smith's B(d fever’s Daily 
Remcmbrancer^Pastor^ 
Moruing Visit 
Smith’s Itellcver’* Daily 
Bemembranccr—Faetor's 
Srenlng Visit 
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Pintth’B liilla from tho 
Rock of Affctt 

Smitli'M I’rolitublo Portions 
tor the Lord’s Day 
Smith’s Sacred Poe^ 


Hinith’s Silver nnd Gold 

Suiith’H Miiiuy Subn'i'ts 
Simlb's V'oice of rcy 
Bmlth’sWay of Salvation, fco 


iaOTAL S2mo.— GILT EDGES.— Is. EACH. 

Illustrated either with Frontispiece, Frontispiece 
and Vignette, or Illuminated Title. 


POKTIOAL GIFT BOORS. 
Bridal Gift (The) 
Evergreen (The) 

First Lovc^'iiul other Poems 
Forget-me-not (The) 

Gems of Poetry for those 
we love 

Gems of Saeitcl Poetry 
Heart's Ease (The) 

Heber’s Poems 
Heman’s (Mrs.) Songs of 
the AlToctions 
Hours of Thought 
I love but Thee, and other 
Poems [Flowers 

Language and Poetry of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, 
Songs, &o 

Moore’s Laila llookh 
More'k (Mrs. H.) Mlsool- 
laueons X’oems 
My Poetio Couuianlon 
Or»u^ Blossoms ; or. 
Breathings of Love 
Poetio Gift of Fnend^p 
Poeticsi Keepsake 
Poetry of Love (The) 
Bocred Harp (The) 

Sacred Harp of American 
Poetry 

Thomson’s Seasons, Ao 
Wedding Gift (The) 
Young’s Night Thoughts 


MBS. snEllWOOD’S JUVEN- . 
ILE TALER, 

BnyR will bo Boys 
Caroline Mordniint 
CbriRtmas Carol, and other 
Taiea [hood 

Joys and Sorrows of Child- 
Juvenile ThIcs 
M aid of Judah (The) 

Susan Gray 

SwiftsCottage, k other Talcs 
Two Knights (The) 

ULSCF.LLANEOUR. 

^op’s Fables, with Appli- 
cations ftyrs 

Anecdotes of Christian Mai'- 
Anccdotes—Boligiou^, Mo- 
ral, &c [lllstcry 

Aunt Emma’s Stories lioiu 
Basket of Flowers [Men 
Boecher’sLectures toYoung 
Better Land h'he) 
Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy, 
Book for the Lord’s Bay 
Book of Family Worship 
Bunyan’s Como and Wel- 
come, to Jesus Christ 
Bunyan’s Law and Grace 
Unfolded 

Children’sFrlendBerqnin’s 
Christian’s Pattern, and 
Christian Perfection 
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Olarkt Hyn iptiirePromiHcs Pike’s Karly Koligioii Lu- 
CountryMiniBter'aWil’oTho forced 

Daily Food Piko’s Persuasive to Early 

Dictionary of Love (A) Piety [ance 

Doctor Syntaic in Search | Pike’s Motives forPcrflCvor- 
of the Pjctiircsfjue j Pike’s True JIappmess 
Fawcett’s Christ Precious j Pleasutil Hours [Poor 
Flash(‘« of Wit, and Sparks ■ Iliohmoud’s Annals of the 
of Humour { 8al»Lath IMubui'^h, by Bond 

Oems by the Way-side I Huuth’s, 'J'ho Chiu'ch as^t 
fronis t.f Piety ' Oii'jht to bo 

Cems of ThoQglit flu^ppy , Riiuth'k TIui Lo\c of Christ 
Circttfe heciet; or How to bo i Smith’fi Uailway fi SLcam- 
Ueurt and Hand 1 boat Coui]ianN)n 

Ju\cui]c Pricnds (The) Bnntli’u Way of Salvation 
Juvenile Tales (Mitlord’s) Sunday School Ib'c.tcr— 
Kiss for a Hlovr First Series (pnd Senes 

Law of Kinducaa | Sunday School Kcuter— 

Life of Colonel Gardiner «, Ten Nights in a Bar-room 
(Doddridge’s) [of Aliel , Todd’s Angel of tli*' Iceberg 
Lire of Joseph and Death ' Todd’s flreat^lities 
Lilhobright ; or, Wisdom fi Todd’s TAictiire-! toCliildren 
Folly [ Imperial ;i2mo. j Todd’s Simnlo Sketches 
TiOve Gift for all Seasons. [ Todd's Student’s Manual 
Mamma’s Pictures from the j Todd’s Sunday School 
Bible [^^Dowlodge | Teacher 

Mason’s T'rcatiac on Self- . Todd’s Truth Made Simple 
May Flower [Ann Ungers ! Vicar of Waio llcid. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Hester ; Wilson (Bi«hop) on the 
Memoirs of Mrs. Newell Lord’s Sapper and Sacra 

Paul and Virginia, Eliza- | Privata 
beth, &c 200 Pretty LitUe Tales 


ROYAL 32mo.-GILT BACK, SIDES. AND 
EDQES.-COLOUEED CLOTH-lOd. EACH. 

Illustrated either leithFrontisj/iece, Frontzsjnece 
and Vignette, or Illuminated Title. 

MisrrTXANEons. Babes in tlie Basket 

Angel an. i Child Baron Miinchausin (The 

Annie Deufcoii; or, Tlie Adventurcefit} 

Spoiled Frock Beautiful Gate, and other 

Art of Dancing ; The) U...1CS (The) 
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liiiud Furmot and liia Chil- 
dren (The) 

Book of lihldlMi kci (The) 
Bunyan’s Barron Fig-Tree. 
Bunyan’e Grace Ahoimdlng 
Buuyau’i Ilcatt’s Ease ixi 
Heart Troiiblo 
Buuyan’s^Joriiaalein Binnor 
Saved, &o. 

BTinyan’s Holomon’a Tem- 
ple Bi)irituali7.ed, ko. 
Banyan’s World to Come 
Children of England's Own 
Book (The) 

ChriBtian’H Pattern 
Cottagers of Gleubumle 
Heath of M»el. In 6 Books 
Economy of namau Life 
Eliza Clifford ; or, the Pions 
Orphan [Siberia 

Elizabeth; ore The Exiles of 
Etiquette for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Aco. 

Etiquette of Love, Court- 
ehip, and Marriage 
Etiquette; or, the Perfect 
Lady and Gentleman 
Filial Affection ; or, Home 
Bestored 

Garden of Weeds k Ilowers 
Garland of Flowers 
Gates Ajar 

Goldaniith'a Poetiral Work! 
Goido to Health k TxnigLlfe 
Happy Winter (The); or, 
Th^ChJldrrn of Hanson 
Lotlge 

Hermit of the Beach (The) 
Hole in the Pocket (The) 
Holiday Stories 
Household Poemi 
Hoyle’s Gaines 
Imperial Bream Book 
Imperial Fortune Teller 
Jack and Ann, (History of) 
Joan of Arc, A Poem 


Just Right; or, A Little 
Wrong 

Juvenile Keepsake (The) 
Juvenile Tales for Boys k 
Girls 

Kiss for a Blow ( * ) [Plate 
language of Flowers. Col. 
Life of Dick Wliit rngte 
Life of Joseph, tb ' ^n )f 
Israel 

Little Bertha’s Sl\ -et 
Little Town Ijady, k of'- :r 
Poems 

Love in a Cottage 
T^vei'’8 Offering 
Lucy Baudford 
Maria Monk 
Mary Moreton 
Mary Raymond 
Maaon’s Select Remains 
Mead’s Almost Christian 
Memoirs of Joan of Aro 
Moore’s Irish Melodies 
Mysteries of a Conyeat 
Nelson’s Journal 
Nursery Khymes 
Pastor’s Stories ; Moral 
Bketches for Youth 
Paul and Virginia 
Poems f orall tbcYearllou . 
Poetic Gift of Friendship 
Poor-house Sam 
Pretty Poems for 

Pretty Little People 
Pretty Little Stories fm 
Pretty Little People 
Raven's Feather, k Mic k 
Nick (The) [Family 
Rose Villa ; or, Tlie Happy 
Royal Dream Book 
Royal Fortune-Teller 
Beymour Manor ; or, Lucy 
and Sophia 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain 
Bix Months in a Convent 
Sweet Mary; or, the Bride 
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iMado rrady for her Lord. 
IJy Mr«. J'ttliiier 
Tales &boutAiim]alp(Graitd 
I pupa's 

Talcs alKio*,BirdH,&f<Grand 
Talcs fr<\LalhC' Biblo(lirand 

* pa’s 

Ti. s of )'iy F'athPT 
T) «H LUlU) Fanny 

TliO K:xiJ' iriiPiilfl of Living 
Three Si^u rs (The) & The 
i tal Drr'am 
)(Jd*B l>pcture« t/iFhlJdren 
’ —Ifit ‘Dorics [2nd Hencs 
Todd's liCeturoB tonnldreu 
Tom White^ the rostboy 
''>0 Half-CTowtis <The) 
Two ShocmakerB (The) 
Uncle Paui's Stones fhr 
Boys and Girls 
Wesley^ life of the Bey. 

John ineicher [tion 
Wesley on Chrlallaa Parfeo- 
Wreatb of Frleadahiii 
Yoiing liSdy^s Let^ Writer 

MSS. SBKBWOOD'S JCTV’EN- 
ILB TAI.S8. 

. 7llJ be Boys 

CSi'ohne Mordaimt ; or, the 
iovemcBS [Tales 

‘ ^JhriBtnias Carol, and oUjot 
flow to Tdrasc, A otherTalos 
’s fcSon'Owfi ofChildliood 
lii*tle Girl’s K#*cppake (The) 
Idttlo Henry am! hm Bearer 
Little Lady, (The) &c 
' Little Woodman it his Uog 
Oiesar [Good Nurp^e 
Lucy and her UJiaye (t the 
Lnry Glare (IIJFt'»ry of ) 
Maid of Jtj'Jah (The) 

Poijc and the Ihnperor.lThe 
' urgeaut Dale, and tho Or- 
plian Mary, &e. 

Susan Gray 


Swies Colts. iutl.rr Tal< « 
Tom. ihe Sailor, Jtc, 

Two Kuj;!htK (Tin*) 

MISS EllGKWOIlTn'B JUVEN- 
II K STOUIEB. 

Basket W'ou.an, it otlier 
St.trirs [Sfories 

Birth-day ITesent, fcotlipf 
Fulao Koy, k oilier Httirles 
Forgive ic Forgot, ft other 
Ktonc's ( Stories 

Lazy Lawrenf'o, and other 
Orphans {'I'he) and other 
Stones [Stories 

SiiopU) Susan, i^d oUacr 

mSB EDQEWOnTn’B POFU* 
LAR TAUtH. 

Contrast (Tliels 
Grateful Negro (The) ftc. 
Lome JerraB, &o. 

Lottery, (Tho) ft Murad 
the Unlucky [fto, 

Oot of Debt out of Danger, 
Tomorrow [01 o>*csb 

W'Ul (The) ft the Llmonck 

•BY TH* AUTHOR OF THE 
“ BASEST OP FLOWERS.” 

Bsf'kct of Flowers. A Tale 
for the Young [Tales 
ninstinoB Eve, and other 
Easter Egge, ft otiier I'alos 
LusUce, the fftiristian War- 
nor (other Taloe 

Garland of flops (Tht ) and 
(b'nev'.evft, and other Tales 
Gnijfrcy, the Little IJermlt. 
Good J'relohn (Ihei ft ths 
W'l( Led Th'Piry, ftc. 
D'-jiry of Eiditnfftls, and 
other Tales [ftc. 

liC-wis, the Little Emigrant, 
Pet Lamb (The) and other 
Tales 
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Robc of T.iinii'bonrK 
Timothy auil I’hllemon, & 
other Tale* [Titles 
Two BroUiera (The) Ik other 
100 New ITettv Littlft Tales 
100 iTotty I.ittle Tales 

ARTHrn’S JXTVPIKILE LI- 
BIIAUY, kl\ 

Broken Merchant (Thr) fco 
Oedarclule; or, The Pcaoe- 
makcrs 

Debtor and Creditor 
Drunkard’s Wife ('fhe) Sic, 
naveu't-Uineaud Dou’t-be- 
In-a-Ilurry 

KeepiuK*^!]) Appearances 
Last Penny, (The) & other , 
Btoruai [oUier Atorles 
Lost 01iil(\feD, (The) and ' 


Lovers anil Husbands 
Maggy’s Daily, and othsr 
Ktiirles 

Married and Singh*[StoriM 
Our Little Harry, & other 
I*ien-n, the Organ B ly, kr. 
Poor ’Woodcutter, & other 
Bhiries 

Retiring from Business 
Riches have Wings 
R smg m the World 
Bwcctliearts and Wi\os 
True lluhes; or, Wealth 
without Wings 
Uncle Ben's Now Tear’s 
Gift, &c. [Stories 

WTio are Happiest 7 k otlier 
Who 18 Orctttoet 7 & other 
Stories [other Stories 
Wounded Boy, (The) and 


th:e cottaghs mbrary. 
MORAL Zr RELIGIOUS SERIES. 

ROYAL 3'2mo.-COLOURED dLOTH-LET- 
TERED~ONE SHILLING EACH. 


foUomng Works are well printed, neat- 
ly and durably bound, Illustrated either 
with Frontupifoe, Frontifpiece <k Vignett ^ 
or Illuminated 2\tle; being tiu Cheapest 
^ Books i^ver offered to the Public. 


A^Book that will Suit You. 

By W, Nil holiion 
Abominations of IkTodem 
Society (Martjrs 

Anecdotes of Christian 
Anecdotes, Religious, Mo- 
ral, and Fiitertaimiig 
Angei and Clidd ('I'he) Ac, 
A ^Vreath arounii Dio Cross 
Aunt Dmoh's Plcdgs. 


Basket of Flowers, Ao 
Baxter’s Saints’ Reat 
Beams of Silver from the 
Star of BcDilchem 
Beantiiul Gate (The) Ac. 
Beccli^’iiLecturca to young 
Mon 

BettiT Land (The) 
BogatKky’s Golden Trea-^ 
sury— Morning 
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(ji)M('n Tu:i 
wury— K\erilntf 
>ok for tlir i.or>i’a Day, (A ) 
liromley ’s LUo ol ('bnst 
C'oijronbuico 

Biinyaii’a I’llgMiiiB Pro- 
groH^ 2 1‘arLh. Ctite 

BlinVHlj’B ('lloi<'f‘ Wirtlf' — 
Fir'll hf'ru'H I'Jud Honoa 
Btmyaii#i ( lioi<-o Woiks — 
Biih.'i all's ■\Yoilv,-'“ - 

'J liird r»( ] rs 

ljuuyaii'** ( lioico M’urke — 

t l\)UJlh SiTlcH 

Bnijyan’H Jr)l> War 
Christ'H Faiu<>u«i T itloi 
Clin "tun '« I'atjiTu, and 
ClinNiJiiU I'oiftn tion 
ChniitUarV Day Book 

CliriFt l*i('.ciouN 
Clark^V Sr nplurrrroruwf'a 
Cottagrr’H Key to the Iloiy 
Bcrlptiirra 
Cnuuhs SiTojit Up 
Daily Com! after ^ 

Daily Food 
Death-bed Tnumrhs 
Dlvme Garland (The) by 
Kev. ^V. Walters [Men 
Dodd's Dierouraea toYouog 
Doildndgc’aP.ise Ail'rogri Pb 
in a Saioou, A:c 
Dr. ■VViUoughby Si Ilia Win© 
Eustace, the Christian ar- 
nor, Six Plato* 
rinueyslieMvalaofrveUglon 
Fox’s Hook af Martyrs 
rrankhn'B Works 
Gems of Sacred Poetry 
Gems of Thought 
Glory through Faith— Ufe 
of Heinn<h Stilling 
Heaven, the Abode of the 
ft Sainted Dead 
Heavenly Home (The) 
Heavenly Beoognition 


, ITobci'V Pi»('lU(* 

Hwvey'B Alfiai ifions 
Iliirtiuy of the Iii(|Ulsitloii 
Kifci> for a Ihow (A) 

I Fife ot ( oIduuI Gill diner 
I Life alJusephau cl Death of 
‘ Ahc-1 

' Life of .Tohii Nolwn 
L.fe ol tlu' Kcv. J. netchw 
Liic nod 1 nb< iirtc of the 
lif\, 'J , ( liai )c^ 

IjIh i.f iJic III". J, Wesley 
LiD ol J'Jfti her 
D.ItT* lieury .V lAicy k her 
Dha>t' 

I.rMdjiH' U’do .loBn!«[I>cvlI'» 
Mncu^oiviirra Pia^igucs of 
^ Msiiiii^i'tiPu Luros Iroin tho 

iJihk*, ttc;. 

Modi lu rat's ('ITio Her. T. 
W.) Light 111 the Dai'k 
Valley 

Idodhufst’s (The Rev. T. 

W jStreariiBtiomLt bancm 
Mtlboiiun. Ih'iiso. 1J> J,. 

Weihorell [Adam Clarke 
Mrininrs ol tli'i Life of Dr. 
MeiDtisrH of Mr«i. Jlogere 
4 MemojrH of Mrs. Newell 
Mi'ftjMigos ot Mercy 
MiHf'ruiary Anecaotos— Ist 
Senes fSmcB 

M iw n >u ary Anecdotes~ 2 d 
More’s (Mrs. H.) Puetical 
WorkH ^ * 

Mothers of the Wise A n»^xl 
Olnoy JlvTLiJia 
Old DiHtii>'ry (TIk). 

Out of the Firt,. 

Dairy’s View of the F\l- 
dmees of Chriptiauity 
Paley’B Natural Theolngy 
Pope, Blair, Gray, Dodd,iic 
Power of Prayer (The) 
Religione Court Mdp [Poor 
Richmond's AnnnlH of tU>i 
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Sabbath Musings, by Bond Snulh'K Sabbath Heading 
fta n-ed Garland— Ifit Beriea Smith’* Glad Tiding* of 

Hacrod Garland— 2d Sorlea Good Thing* [the New* 
Sacred Harp ('I'he) [Toetry Smith’* Have You Heard 
Sacred Harp of American Smith's God i* Love 
Scriptuie'J'ruthallluHtrated Smith’s Voice of Mercy 
Sinn null’s Key to tlio Fro- Smith’sMcsBcngorofMercy 
pliccius Smith’* \tay of .S.Uvatjon 

luui'M)ji'n Flea for JUdiglcn Smith’s Sacred I'oetry 
Suiitli J-ile of tho Uev, J. Siuilhs IjOvo of Clirint, &0 
ot ChellcnluiiM) [Wiytt Sinittrs The Chuith as it 
Smitli’i' 'J he Jk)()k that you Ou^^ht to be, ^Ivofrcshing 
Suiith’H lircavl I'roiuJhiaifn Dcw-Iiropa 
SiiiJlh’H Kaxly A Latt'>rllam Smith a More of f’liriat 
Smith V (Voovl Seed lor tho Smith's Sihor and Gold 
J^ird's I'icUl Stopiuiig llftAvriuraxil 

Smith i-Li||,ld for DarULai a Stnrm’a Ih'floi tiona on tlie 
Smith ’h Manna m tho \til- Work* of God 
deriieas (of Age* * Sunday School Reciter- 

Smith’* Kill* fromUie Kuck Firat A Set.ond Hcno* 

SiuiUi’B SuLuy Subject* BnsanGray and Lucy Clare 
for all SeaMon* Sweet Mary. Ikc. 

Smith'* Fruit from the ThcJSook of family Worship 
Tree of Life The Gate* Ajar 

Smith’* Book yon will Like Todd’* Angel of the Iceberg 
Sn^iUi’s FearJji from the i Todd’s LoAture* toCluldrcn 
Ocean (Soul* Todd’* Student’s Manual 

Smith'* Food for Hungry 'Todd’* Sunday School 
BmiUi’* Good New* for All Toarher. &o., ftc. 

Smith's Gleams of Grace Trogortha’* Banli of FaiUi 
Smith’* lichever’* Dailr True Kichea, and Riches 
BcuiSBibrancer— Pa*tora have Wing* [Mmd r 

Moruixig Viait Watts’ Improvement of the' 

Smith’* Behever’s Daily Watts’ Logic 

Remorabrancer-^Pastor’s Watts’ Scripture Histoij 
Evonizig ViHii [You Watts’ World to Come 
Snutli’B Book that will sail Young Ohrmtian (The) 

Eoyal32nio. Eoxburgli biudings 1& 3d. each. 

American Receipt Book Clater’s Every Man hi* own 

Arabian Nights lihitcrtaln- Farrier [Cattle Doctor 

menta [ifury— Morning Cflator'* Every Man hia own 

Bogataky’s Qoldeo Trea~ Gulpepor’* Every Man hi* , 
Brown’s Ooneordance own Doctor 

Buahan’sDomeetic'Medoine Domeetic Cookery 
Bimyan’8Pilgriiu''BProgrep* Todd’* stmlen/’* Manual 

Culpeper'sComploto Herbal Watla’ Scripture iii dory 
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THE COTTiLaE ETBRARY. 

INSTRUCTIVE & ENTERTAINING SERIES. 

ROYAL 32mo.— COLOURED CLOTH— LET. 
TERED-ONE SHILLING EACH. 

Frc/rUispieetf or Frontitpitce and VigntUe. 

All for Love OanceUed Will, The * 

Anna ; or, the Malden, Changed Brldea, The 
Wife, and Mother Chapnuo, Gregory, Pen- 

AnnH^ boii^iu ; or, The niiigton, and Doaaley 
ajioiled Frock^ Aa Children of the Abbey 

JliHop’H Fables Chrletniae Eve, Ao 

AmerioAD Iteoelpt Book ClarlHsa Ilarlowe 
Anecdotes of Napuloin Glator's Every &Vui hleovm 

Anecdotes of I^ord Nelson CaMe Doctor [Farrier 

Alison's Yoysge round, the • Claicr'a Every Man his own 
World [menu Cobbett'a and Murray*! 

Arabian Nights* Entertain- Eugliah Qrammare 
Artemus Ward, and Major Cooke’s Letter Waiter 
Jack Downing Cook’s Voyagea [Minstrel 

Baiopfylde Moore Oarew Gomlo Aibiun A Comio 

(AaTentures of) Coleridge’s Poeiloal and 

Babes in the Basket, Aa Dramatlo Works , 

Barbara titafford; or, Bi- Cooper’s 8ea lions 
lent Struggles Cooper’s Dseralayer 

Barquin’sChildren'sFriend Cooper’s Spy fesns 

Birth-day Present, Ac. ’ Cooper’s Last of the Mohi- 
Blooiofleld's PoeticalWorks Cooper’s Pilot 

Boy’s Own Conjuring Book Oouilo Orations 

^Breathmgs of Loro Cottage Oardeneff. Gnts 

Bridal Gift (The) OotUgers of OUnbnnile,Ac 

Bride’s FaU, The Country M^ister’^ife 

British Songster (The) Cowper’s Pfletical WBrki 

Bruce’sTravels InAbysslnls Oul[>eper'B British Herbel 

BuchansDomcstloMediclne Culpeper’s Every his 

Blind Fannerand Uamlain own Doctor 

Buffon’s Natural History Curse of Clifton, The 
Bums’ Poetical Works David Price, Ad ventoree of 

Butler’s H udj bras DaringDeeds of C^pACanot 

Byron’i Cbilde Harolds Death in the Pot 

Byron's Select Works Debtor and Creditor, ho. 

^ Byron B Choice Works Destiny, by the Autnor of 

Byron’s Don Jnaa Marriage [Book 

Cabin Boy'll Story Dipreee’s National Bong 
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L'4 Mir NT. B A 

Dnorocd The &c. 

Doctor H.vntax [Hj>«.are 
DodtVs llPuuticH of Htialc- 
DotUl’s Beauties ot BiHha-y 
lJ()Uif“'tic ('ookery. Cuts 
Don Qnixi)tp De La Man- 
cha, Advciitui'Cfl of 
I)onl)l> I’iilso 
Dr', den's i'oollcal Works 
Drvh'U’a Virf?ii 
Kii/a Clifl'oni & lloHC Villa 
i:ti«iu* Ur, or, the I’eifcct 
(ieutlrjuan [Lndy 

• F.ti<iuf ttc ; or, the reili'i»t 
Dtiquettfi for LadiCa and 
Cieutlonun [Lo\f 

Etuiucth' and Djctiounry of 
Eva Manley. A Novel 
Eveii'iiKR ut IJomc 
ExpUutK of Kng Arthur, fei' 
Fair I'lay 

False Key, &c. Tho 
Fanner ofTngje'VoodFon'st 
Fafchiou and Funiiiio 
Fatal Man’iage, The 
Fathf-rlefis Fanny 
Fern Lea^ ee 

I'^irst Lo\ c, k other Poonis 
Fisher’s Danghtor, TJio 
I'lve Nights oi St, Albans 
Flowers, their Morals, Em- 
blems, and Tiauguago 
Flowersof Knowlcdgnf prose 
Forget-me-not, in I’oetry & 
Forgiva and FoA'et, be. 
Fortune Seeker, The 
Gems by tho Way-Side[love 
Gems of Poetry for those we 
Godfrey, the Little Ilermit, 
Gold.-oi’nth 'a Poetical Works 
and >i('ar of V’akcflcld 
Good Time Coming 
Grateful Negro, The Ac. 
Gi'eat Secret, The &e. 
Guide to ITealth and I co- 
noniy of ISiunnn Ldt 


unllncr ’s Travels 
Ucart’i Ease, The 
ITeiresb iT Pii-ngeH, Tlie 
rienij, Earl ol Moreland 
riistory (>fthel(uBBinn War 
History of England, (’uts 
Hietory of tho FrancKJ- 
iTiiRsian War, with map 
1 rouie«tciid on tUo Ilill-Sldo 
Holiday SloiK K, Ac. 

How Ho Won Her. A Se- 
quel to lair Play 
How to Please, Ac. 

Hugh Woitliingtoii 
Hungarian Brothers. The 
ILo\obnt Thee, Ac 
ITl hill Thco all I Know, Ao 
•Inheritance, Tho 
lUli.in, 'JTie 

Jack and IIib Eleven Bro- 
thel's, Ac [liood Ac 

Joys and Sorrows of Cluld- 
Jufitin Harley. A Bomanco 
Just Bight, and Pnor-bonse 
Sum m [vcuilc Tales 
Jinouilo Keei>Fttko and Ju- 
Katharlne Alien; or, The 
Gold Brick 

•K-cat’s Poetical Works 
Klrke WTute’s Kemams 
Ijaniplighter Tho [Flowero 
Language and Poetry of 
'liCna KJvers 

Life of Joan of .\rc, and 
Poom by Southey 
Life of Lord Nelson 
Life of Baron Trenck 
Life of W a'.hiiiytou 
Life and Exploits of Rohm 
Hood, complete Garland 
Lilo of Field Marshal the 
Duke of WoUlngton 
Life of NapoleonBonaparte 
I.lfe of Oliver Cromwell 
Iiittlc Bertha’s Secret, Ao 
LUUo Girrs Keepsake, Ao 
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Little Woodman, The, Are. 
Livci of l^nitei athI Sea 
Kobbers [Ilobberi 

Lis oa of Highwaymen and 
Lizzy Olen Ai other Htorica 
LonKfeliow’BroeticalWorka 
LongfC'Ilow’a Song of 
waiha, & other i'uenui 
I/sat Hf'irPRH, The 
Lotte ly '1 l<,Let, The, k The 
Ooutraat fLoHt llrldOj Arc 
Lore m Life, and *1 h® 
Lose in a tiottage k Mary 
Moreton 

I.o>t*rs and Huabanda 
Loser’s (iflenrig, and Poe- 
tic (iilt of Fricndahlp 
Mal>el ClifUm— A Nosel 
Mabel’a Miotaka 
Mabel Vaughan 
Mau-of-\\arLife— A. Boy’f 
Eiponence 

Maufrone; or. The One- 
Handed Monk 
Man Demon, T^e 
Marian Grey 

Marriage; or, She might 
have been a Duchoaa 
Mamed In Haste 
Mary Derwent 
Mary Howard 
Mem(»irB of a Cavalier 
Miitou'e Poetical Works 
Minnie Hermoii, the Land- 
lord’s Daughter 
Missing Bride, The 
Moore’s Choice Works 
Moore’s Lalla Ilookh and 
Irish Melodies, 8 Plates 
Mungo Park’s Travels In 
Africa [Scries 

Mysteries of New York, lei 
Mysteries of New York,2nd 
Beries [Maria Monk 
Mysteries of a Convent Ai 
Mystariss Udolphe 


Mysteries of Paris 
News from the Invisible 
World 

Nou' Shilling, The 
Nick of the woods 
Nina ; or, Darkness k Day- 
light 

Notlrng but Money 
OTlallorau ; or, The <n- 
snrgKit Chief 
Old English Baron, and 
CoNtlo (if ()trauto 
Old lit Inift 

Out of Debt Out of Daurrf r. 

kc. ini 

Pamela ; or, VIrbie Roward- 
Paul and VirpTnia, Kliza- 
b<^th and itaaai las 
Planter's Daughlp,r, TJie 
Pleasing Ins^riu tor, New 
ro('’e 'J'alcH of MjHUjry k 
Imagination [Round, kc 
Poems for all the Year 
PooiiiS and Tales, by Mrs. 
Uemans 

Poetical Keepsake, Thh 
Poetry of Love. The 
Pope’s Poetical Works 
s I Pope’s Honicr’s Odyssey 
Pope’s IRimer’s Iliad 
Popular .Song Book 
Ihretty l.itll® Poems for 
Pretty Ijittle People 
Queechy, by E. 'Weiheroll 
Queen’s Bslige, Th» 
Reciter for the Million 
Rest ; or, The Hills of the 
fihateintio • 

Robinson Cmsoe ^ 

Rob of the Bowl 
Bodenck Random, Ad yen- 
turos of 

Romance of the Forest 
Rosa Lee 
Rose Matlier 
Ross OJai k, &o 
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Ilcyal & Imperial Forttmo- 
TcUer [Book 

Royal and Imperial Bream- 
Ruby Gray’s Stratetry 
Ruth Hall, &o [tory of 
Randlord fi Merton, lUs- 
ficottirtli Chiefs, Tho 
Bcott’a, Rir W., Lady of the 
Lake [Isles 

Scott’s, Sir W., I^rd of tlio 
Sc<itt’s, Sir W., lisy of the 
liOst MniNtrel 
SwU’B, Kir \V., Marmlon 
•Pcfdl’B, Sir W., Rokeby 
bc\cii rhanipioiiH of Christ* 
oudoui, IljKtory of 
Bhady Sule,*rhft , 
tihi'lloy'H Quauu Mab, fto. 
Bhollry’s Choico Works 
BIm’ H oy’s Keloo^ Works 
Sherwood’s, Mrs., rarUng 
Gift (at Sea 

Shipwrecks and Disasters 
Sidney Do Grey 
Silver Star 
Bliuph^ Busan, fto. 

Bont^ of the Affections 
Hpng of Bhillelah 
Bt Clair of the Isles 
Biepben's Travels In Rgypt 
Bunny Menioiies of Foreli^ 
Lauds 

Swiss Family Robinson 
Sybil C4unp1>oll [Land 
Talcs oikBattlos 1^ Boa and 
Talcs alKuit Animals, Birds, 
and Fishes 

Tales and Stories of Ireland 
•'‘J'ales for Kicii and Poor 
Tales of Iloroe Life 
Tales of Fairy Laud 
Thaddews of Warsaw 
The Biglow Papers, k The 
Nasby Pamrs 
The Garland of Hope 
The Ilelrese 


The Cottage on tho Ohff 
The Deep, Deep Sea. A 
Bailor’s Voyages [Prose 
The Evergreen, in Poetry tt 
Tho May Flower 
Tho Boldier’s Orphans 
The Rojocted Wife 
Tho Toruptfid W’lfe [Book 
Tho New Joe Miller’s Jest 
Tho Wandering Jew[cndar 
The Modern Newgate Cal- 
Tlie W'lfc’s Secret 
TcuiperAnco and Band of 
Hope itccitcre 
Temperance Tales 
Tempest and Bunahins 
Ten Nights in a Bar-Room 
SThomson’s Poetical Works 
Tiler’s Natural History 
Tiler’s Natural History, 3d 
Scries [&o 

Tom WTilte the Postboy, 
Two Half-Crowns, The, ko 
Two Bhoemakerf, The, ftc. 
Two Years before the Most 
Twloe-Told Tales 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Uncle Paul’s Stories, ka, 
Van; or, the ChJd of 
Adoption 

'Wars of England. Six Cuts 
War Path, The 
Waverley, by Blr W. Scott 
Weeley's PrimitlTe Physio, 
West I-Awn,by Mr8.Holmes 
Wlutc Bla^e, The 
"iMio Shall bo Victor 7 
Why did He Marry UerT 
■Wiile, Wide World, The 
Wide, Wide World Reciter 
■Wife's Victory, The. kc. 
Wilson’s Wonderfni Char- 
acCeni 

Wit of the World 
W'onders of Nature and Art 
Wordsworth’s B^ect Poems 
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WonlKvvorth’i Excuriiiou, 
\\iiito Do 6 of RylRtnn, &o 
Young Man’s 13ooA of 
Ainuspinent [nlon 

Young Man’s Best Oompa- 


Voimg Man’s Own Book 
Young Woman’s Beat Oom* 

pauiuu 

Young’s Poetical Works 
aoO Pretty Tales 


DEMY 32mo.— MISCELLANEOUS— GILT 
EDGE3-COLOURED CL0TII-6d. EAftH. 


A Full (nirist for Empty 

SlUIKTH 

A Kihrt for a Blow 
Babes in the BaRkot 
BaHti’tot Flowers fverted 
Bs'^ter’a CliUl t) tlio t'ucon- 
BaiU'r p Now or Nomt 
B rook’s AjiiilcHof (toMiSon 
< 'hepterflcld'p A<lvico to Ins 
ChristiHU's Journal 
Dairyman’s Daughter, The 
Fawcett's Advice to Youth 
P'enelon'e I’lous Thoughts 
Heart and Hand 
History of Jp«p8, The 
History of Jack and his 11 

Brothers [Sisters 

History of Ann and her 11 
Hill’s Dorp 'Jliings of Cto4 
Hill’s It IS Wed 
Hussey’s Glory of Christ 


Imprrlal-Koyal Fortune 
IVIJor 

Imiicnal-RoyalDreaniBook 
Jaiicway’s 'J’oken for Chip 
ilri'n 

Language of ]glowers 
Law of Kindurss 
Litth* llfnry and Ills Bearer 
Mason's Crumbs 
Pure Golds from ths Mines 
of WiHdoin 

Rowe’s Devout Ezereiset 
Babbsth Talks about Jesus 
Babbath Talks with Littb* 
Children on the Pfalxns 
Sacred I’oetry 
Scott’H Fores of Trutli 
SmiUi'rtGuide toOodAGlory 
Susan Gray 
Young Cottager, T)je 
Young Laily ’s Letter Writer 


DEOT 32mo.— ABBOTT’S WCiRKS-sOTLT 
EDGES-COLOURED CLOTH~8d. EACH. 


Caleb in tbs Country 
Caleb Ln Town 
ChJd at Homo 
China and the English 
Comer Stone 
Every Day Duty 
Fireside Religion 
Hoary Head 
IJttle PUlosopher 


Me Bonn'*!!, 
Mother at Home 
Path of Peaoe 
School Boy 
Teacher 

Way of Salvation 
Way to do Good 
Young Oltfiatiaa 
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PENNY GUIDES TO GAMES, etc. 


(I nldo to the Art of Dancing 
(tuith" to the Lovci’h IjCtter 
^Vrlt4!^ [I-otter Writer 
fluhle to the New IjOiuhm 
Uuule to till' Iiiterpretatiou 
of rn jiiiiR fiug 

OukK'Mo the Art of Tornor- 
tiiiule to I'nrUn with ('anli 
Guide to IheArtofl’ortuue- 
Te Izlea 

Guide to I’liradoxen k Tuz- 
Ouide to r.pzir|ue Kc,irte 
OiuJo to Gomel of W hiiit 


Onlde to Piquet, Put, and 
Speculation 

Guide to Caislno. Vingt-un, 
Bnig and All-Foura 

How to make Plea and Pud- 
tliriKh, IiyAIra. Kiindell 

How to uiaUo Stiupa, Oror 
viee, and Sauc«, by Mrs. 
linn dell 

How to Oiirve, by an Old 
Hand. 

How to coot Fiih k Oaiue, 
by Mn. Kundell 


Allelne'a Piecloni lYomiaea 
^ Almopt n rr t,.nu, The 
‘ Au^'pI and (.’hild 
.Amite Hmisoii ; or. The 
hpollt'd ITock 
Art of l)Aiiciiu,% Tho 
Pain 8 in tlie linRkct 
Itiiion Muurhauseu, Sur- 
puaiUR: Adventm-ea of 
Beautiliil Gate, The 
IJliud riiruier. The 
Hook of llidcUci, &c., The 
Htidal Gift, The 
CTiildi*eu*^'l Pmglwd'i Om’n 
Hook [The 

Children of Hanson Lodge 
Coiuio .Alhmu 
Minatrol 

' Cooke ’■ Vnivenol Letter 
Vinter 

CottagwB of Gleubarnle 
Death of Abel 
Diadem, The 

Dick Whlttinrton, Life of 
Economy of Human Juie 


Eliza (’h.Tord;or, tliePioua 
Orphan [Siberia 

Elizabeth; or, The ExiIcb of 
Etiduetto fqp Ladle* and 
Guitlejiieu', k(\ 

Etiquette ot Ixivf, Oourt- 
ildp. and Marnago 
Htiqiittle ; or, the» Terfci t 
La<ly andG-'nllemaii 
Exirurepu, The 
Filml Affwtion; or, Homo 
Ihatored 

Gai don ot Weeda kFlowers 
Gnrlutnl of ITowera 
Gates Ajar 

General Jleceipt Book 
Goldsmith 'll Totdlc’al Works 
Guide to Health k liOngLife 
Hai'py Winter (Thol; or, 
The Children of Uauaon 
L<>(lge 

Heart and Hand 
Heart's Ease, The 
Hermit of tlie Heacb (The) 
Hole m tho Pocket [The) 


juveniLe .S E R I E s. 

PiVifaf 'Mvxo-- Limp Cloth. — Frentupiecej or 
rronii*fiiece tD Vigndte.—iul. Each. 
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Holiday Storiori 
Hours of 'rhought 
HoosehoUl PoeuiB 
Jack and Auu, (llJatory of) 
Joan of Arc. A Toom 
JuHt Uight; or, A Little 

^VroTig 

Juvcrnio Kf^pwiko [Girls 
Jin code 'J’aloi for Boy a A 
Kiks foi a Blo\^ (A) 
]jiiigu,igp of Flowers 
Life of look Whittington 
l.ifo of Joaepb, tiio bun of 

Brad 

Lltlk- Bertlift’aflocretCiiOfmB 
LitUa I'owu Lady, & other 
Lo'v^in a Cottage 
Lover ’« Offeniig 
Lucy SamlforU * 

Manual of Croquet 
Maria Monk 
Mary Morstoa 
Mary lUymoud 
Mason's belect Remains 
Mead’s AJmewt Olu latian 
Msiuoim of JiMui of Arc 
ISIodern Reciter 
M^Kire’a Lalla Itnokli 
Moore’s Irish Melodies 
My I’oclio Comyanion 
Mysteries of a Convent 
^elhoa's Journal 
New Domestic Cookery 
New London letter Writer 
Nursery Khymea 
Pastor's blories 
Paul and Virginia 
Perfect I^ady Gentleman 
Pocuia f(iraliLhcY#*arltouDd 
Poftir Gift of i ’ncndsliip 
Poor-house Sam 
i*rc‘ttv Little Poems for 

Pretty Little People 
Pretty " Littio btorioa for 

Pretty Little Pei>ple 
Raven’s Feather, kc 


Rose Villa; or, tlio Happy 
Family 

Royal Dream Book 
Royal Fortune Teller 
bcmiguaior [and Sophia 
BLyiutMir Manor ; or, Lnc) 
Khepher.l of.SaijKhiiryriaii 
bix Months in a Convent 
SiijiLli’s JlefreshiJig 
Drops 

Hwoct Mary ; or, the Bruh 
iiui.lo ready for her Lon' 
Talcs alioiit Animula 
lajcs aliout Birds k Fiahej 
1 'iJos from tho Bible 
TaleA iif uiy Father 
ThoughtlcHs Buttle Fanny 
'Xlfree KxiJoriUientaof LiV' 
liig, The 

Thnvo Sisters, Ths 
Tom Whitii, tnc Postboy 
Two Half-Crowns, The 
Two Bluieruakc rs, The 
Uncle Paiii’e Slones • 
We-Ming Gift, Ths 
Wesley's Primitive Bbysio 
Wit and Wisdom 
Wreath of Friendship, Thi 
Young Lady 'sLotter Writer. 

By tk* Authob of “ Tsi 
Baskkt or Flowers.” 
Basket of Flowers. A Talc 
for the Vonug 
Chrivtiaa W'arrlor^ The 
ChnstuiA Eve, ffo 
Easter Eggs 
Garland of if ops. The 
Oeuc vie VC, '*ana other Tal^ 
(iwid Fndol 11 , 'J he 
Henry of Jh( h^'n/ds, ko 
luttle 1 ungraiit, The 
LiUie llcruiit, J'hc [Tale 
Pel iaiuib, Ihe, and othe 
Roue of Taiifieliourg 
i Timothy and Philemon 
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Two Brothers, The 
KX) Newl^stty Llltls Tales 
100 Pretty Little 'Pales 


T. B. AUTTTtTirs WOBKS. 
Broken Merchant, Tho 
Oodardale ; or, ths Peace- 
luakera 

Debt>r and Crodlhjr 
Drunkard’s Wife, Tho 
Havcu't'tiiue and Don*t- 
l»-lii>a-Uiirry 
Kce])lng up AppoarancoB 
Last Penny, The, Slq 
Children, The 
Lovers and Huabaudfl 
Haggle’s Ba..y 
Married and Ulngle 
Out IJttlo Harry 
Pierro, the Organ-Boy, etc 
Poor \Voodcutt<if, Tho 
Retiring from Busmoss 
lUohes Iiavo Wings 
lilaiDg m tlie World 
Bweotbnarts and Vt Ivea 
Ten N:Khts in a Bar-Room 
True Riches; or, Wealth 
without Wings 
Tnclo Ben’s New Voar’s Gift 
Who are Happiest T 
Who us OreaU'Bt? 

Womided Boy, The 


Bt Mns. anuRwooD. 
Boys wiP oe Bt'Jf' 
C.iroIlue Tlordaiiot 
Christmas Carol 


How to Pkafic 

JoysJiRon*fj\^ u oi'Chiliiht)04l 
lattlo Girl's Keejisake,' The 
lattle Hpury and his Bearer 
Jdttlo liiidy, 'I’lir, ito 
Little WooduiHu, The, and 
Ills I>og ('M“<ar 
Lucy and her Dbaye 
Lucy Clare 
Maul of J iidali, The 

and tlu' huj]/cror, The 
Hergcaiit Dale, hiH Daugh- 
ter, and Oriihau Mary 
Siiiiiin tiray 
Bwias CVjttage, The 
Tom, tho Sailor Boy, Ac 
Two Kmghts, 'The 


ftDQKWORTB’S JUTBIVILK 
SToniXfl. 

Basket "Woman, The 
Birth-day I’resunt, Ths 
kslao Key, The 
Forgive and Forget . 

La/y Lawn 1^9 
Oridiaus, Tho 
Simple Susan 


BDaKWORTH’S POPO LAB 
Talks. 

Contract, The 
Grateful Negro, The 
lAnioJer\aa fUnlncky 

Lottery, The, b Murad the 
Out of Debt Out of Danger 
To-morrow [(il(»ves 

Will, The, b the Limerick 


3*2mo.— -Z iuw Cloth - Gilt Eti'jes, ed. Each, 


Ball-Ibiom M.vuual 
£tuiuetu.> of I^\o 
Etiijuetie of Courtship 
Ktiqiiette of Alainage 
EtKiUftlc (or Gentlemen 
etiquette for Lailies 
Lhxir of beauty 


F»)rgT-iue-not At Blue Bell 
Golden U'cd'ung Iliug[d«n 
H!iMd-lHH.ik to Piiiwer Gar- 
l^aiiguage of Flowers 
language of Love 
Ko(«e and Lily 
i siioi/diop and Daipy 



rAi'Eu covi:ni:i> nituiEs — Gd, itACn. 
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tTXJVE BlilKlflB. 

I^iycjfl Paper Covers.— Sixpence Each, 


SrM. BHXnWOOD*8 TAI^Kfi. 

2^y«i will bii Boya 
AioliDO Mordaunt 
iJbxiatmoa Carol, &c 
How lo VleoMP, &o 
JoyiiSorrowB ofChiltlhoorl 
Little Henry and hla Bearer 
Little Oirl’a Keepsake, The 
Lucy Clare 
Maid ol Jud&U, The 
BergoantDale, luaDauglitor, 
and the Oriihan Mary 
Susan (jray [Tales 

Swiss Cottaf^e, and other 
The LltCiO W<xidman&o 
The LitUe Lady 
The Pope and the Emperor 
Tom, the Bailor Ikiy 
Two Kutghte, The 


^OSLLaiVSOCS. 

A a Blow 

Angel aujK^hil^ 

Ann 10 •Benson [tures of 

Baron MuiKdiansenAdven- 
Bal)Os In the Basket 
I3ook of Biddles, The 
Cottagers of aicnbumie 
Bciitb of Abel 
Elizabeth, or the Erlles of 
SilKjrta [KewUirod 

Filial AfToction, m,IIoDJO 
Garland of Tlowers 
Garden of Weeds & f'lowers 
Oruudpajia's Talcs alK>iit 
Animals [Birds lb Tifh?! 
Grandpapa a 'iuies about 
Grandpapa's Tales about 
the Bibio 
Heart and Hand 
History of Jack and his 
El«\ enBrothers, and Ann 
and her £lo\en Sisters 
Hi erogly placid Bibls 


Hohdoy Ktories [Wrong 
Just Bight; or, a Littlo 
Jnveriile Keopsako, [G|rl8 
Juvenile Tales for Boys li 
Lift) of Joseph 
Life of Du k Wblttington 
Little Itertha's Seersi 
Mary Itayruoud 
Mursery Khymos 
I^astor’s Ktories. 

Paul and Virginia 
Poetic Gift of lYlendshlp 
Poor-hoimc Sam 
iTetty Little Poems for 
Prdtty Littlo People 
Pretty Little Stones for 
Pretty Little People 
Bobo Villa; dk, the Happy 
P'amlJy [and Buphla 
Beymoiir Manor ; or, Lucy 
Tbs Beautiful Oats [Plain 
The Shepherd of Salisbury 
The Two Khoomakera , 

The Bo veil’s Feather 
Tlie T.ittle Town Lady, lio 
Tiwld B Lectures toChildren 
1st Scries and 'Jiid Kories 
Thonghtless Little Fanny 
loin White, the Postlioy 
Wreath of Fnendslup 


UMVOKM WITU THK AllOV*. 
AlIeilK 's IT. ( Kills I'^Ullses 
Comic Mbiim 
rnniu' Miiii-trcl 

C^Mike’s Lf Ibo W’rltcr 
ficonomy of Hiiiuan Life 
1 lua 1 'liliortl 
EtKjutttfc of l/)ve, (kmrt- 
sliip, k Marriage [tleiuen 
Ktiquettf for I^d wes k Gen- 
Expenuients of Living 
General lieceipt Bc>f>k 
Goldsmith’s Poetical W'orks 
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Household Poems 
Hoyle’s Games 
Imperial Dream Book 
Imperial Fortiina Teller 
Language of Flowers 
Lovor'a Offorlng 
Marla Monk 
Modern Reciter 
MfKire’a Iriah Melodics 
Moore’s Lalla lu^okh 
My Poetic CompHriion 
Myatenos of a CJonvout 
Royal Fortune Teller 
Roy at Dream Bo<ik 

‘ Seaside and Fireside 
Bcnfortli's Letter Writer 
Semi Qua’-er 
Six Mouths in a Convwt 
Bnilth's Dew-Drops 
Sweet Mary ; the Bride &o 
Talcs of luy Father 
The Children of Hanson 
Lodge 

The Perfect Lady & Gentle- 
The Art of Dancing 
Tht Two Half-Crown# 
Voices of til© Night 
Wewley’s Primitive Physio 
Wit and Wisdom 
Young Lady’s Letter Writer 

inss snaBwoBTR’s stories 
Forgire and Forget, 4o 
lAzy Lawreuoia &o 
Simple Susan, sc 
The W'oman, ftc 

The Eirth-Day iTeaent,' 
The False Key, ho 

.^lie Ori^hanii^ &c 

^ISB EnOKWOnXH'S TALES. 

Contrast, Tbo, &c 
Grateful Negro. The, he 
Lame'Jervas, A:c 
lottery, The, &c [Ac 
Out of Del^t Out of Danger 
To-morrow 
WiU, The, &o 


BTTRE AUTBOU OF “ J’HF 
BASKET or Tl.OWEBS.'’ 

Basket of Plowors t 
Christmas Eve, Ao 
Easter Eggs, Ao [rli 
Eustace, the Christian War 
Oeiieviove, Ac ‘ 

Gotlfrey, the Little Hernni 
Henry of Elfh^'iifels, Ao 
Ja'wm, the Little Emigrant 
Rose of Taiiiiebourg 
Til© Good Friiiohn and Un 
Wicked Tiilorry, Ac 
The tlarlaud of Hops, Ao 
The Pet Lamb, Ac 
The Two Brc'tliers, Ao 
Timothy and Philc’’' n, Ac 
100 Pretty LltUo ^ales 
100 New Pretty Little Talas 


AETHCm’S WORKS. 

Who is Greatest T Ao 
Who are Happiest 7 Ao 
The poor Woodcutter Ao 
Maggy’s Baby, A 
Haven ’t-Tlne Si. ' Do^h- 
be-m-a-Hurry, Ao 
Gedardale; or, the Peace- < 
makers [<^Ht, Ac 

Uncle «T||en’s New Yesrv 
The Wonndei Boy, Ao 
The Lost Chlldwn, Ao ^ 
Our Littls Uarry^ Ao 
The Last Penny, Ao 
Iherre, the Organ-Boy, Ao 
Debtor and Creditor 
Lovers and Husbands 
Swee Uicarts aud Wives 
Marneil aud Single 
Riches have Wings 
'I me Riches 

Broken Merchant, The, Ao 
Druukurd’s Wife, The, Ac 
Ten Nights in a Bar-Room 
Kismg in the World 
Retiring from Business 
Keeping up Appearsuoos 










